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PROSERPINA 



STUDIES OF WAYSIDE FLOWERS 



INTRODUCTION. 



Brantwood, 14^ March, 1874* 
Yesterday evening I was looking over the first book in which 
I studied Botany,— Curtis*s Magazine, published in 1795 at 
No. 3, St George's Crescent, Blackfriars Boad, and sold by 
the principal booksellers in Great Britain and Ireland. Its 
plates are excellent, so that I am always glad to find in it the 
picture of a flower I know. And I came yesterday upon what 
I suppose to be a variety of a favourite flower of mine, called, 
in Curtis, " the St Bruno's lily." 

I am obliged to say " what I suppose to be a variety," be- 
cause my pet lily is branched,* while this is drawn as un- 
branched, and especially stated to be so. And the page of 
text, in which this statement is made, is so characteristic of 
botanical books, and botanical science, not to say all science 
as hitherto taught for the blessing of mankind ; and of the diffi- 
culties thereby accompanying its communication, that I extract 
the page entire, printing it, on page 7, as nearly as possible in 
facsimile. 

Now you observe, in this instructive page, that you have in 
the first place, nine names given you for one flower ; and that 
among these nine names, you are not even at liberty to make 
your choice, because the united authority of Haller and Miller 
may be considered as an accurate balance to the single author- 
ity of linnseus ; and you ought therefore for the present to 
remain, yourself, balanced between the sides. You may be 
farther embarrassed by finding that the Anthericum of Savoy 

* At least, it throws o£f its flowers on each side in a bewilderingly 
pretty way ; a real lily canH branch, I believe : but, if not, what is the 
use of the botanical books saying ** on an unbranched stem*' ? 
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is only described as growing in Switzerland. And farther 
still, by finding that Mr. Miller describes two varieties of it, 
which differ only in size, while you are left to conjecture 
whether the one here figured is the larger or smaller ; and 
how great the difference i& 

Farther, If you wish to know anything of the habits of the 
plant, as well as its nine names, you are informed that it gro^-s 
both at the bottoms of the mountains, and the tops ; and that, 
with us, it flowers in May and June, — ^but you are not told 
when, in its native country. 

The four lines of the last clause but one, may indeed be 
useful to gardeners ; but — although I know my good father 
and mother did the best they could for me in buying this 
beautiful book ; and though the admirable plates of it did 
their work, and taught me much, I cannot wonder that neither 
my infantine nor boyish mind was irresistibly attracted by the 
text of which this page is one of the most favourable sped* 
mens ; nor, in consequence, that my botanical studies were — 
when I had attained the age of fifty — no farther advanced than 
the reader will find them in the opening chapter of this book. 

Which said book was therefore undertaken, to put, if it 
might be, some elements of the science of botany into a form 
more tenable by ordinaiy human and childish faculties ; or— 
for I can scarcely say I have yet any teniu*e of it myself — to 
make the jiaths of approach to it more pleasant In fact, I 
only know, of it, the pleasant distant effects which it bears to 
siini^le eyes ; and some i^retty mists and mysteries, which I 
invite my young readers to pierce, as they may, for themselves, 
— my power of guiding them being only for a little way. 

Pretty mysteries, I say, as opposed to the vulgar and ugly 
mysteries of the so-called science of botany, — exemplified suf- 
ficiently in this chosen page. Respecting which, please ob- 
serve farther ; — Nobody — I can say this veiy boldly — loves 
Latin more dearly than I ; but, precisely because I do love 
it (as well as for other reasons), I have always insisted that 
books, whether scientific or not, ought to be written either in 
Latin, or English ; and not in a doggish mixtiure of the refuse 
of botL 
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Anth£Bicum Liliastrum. Savoy Anthericum, or 

St Bruno' 8 Lily. 

TrtJ^ 4^^^ A^A^^ 4 "A* iTA'"l"l"*l"'4^^* 

C7a8» and Order, 
Hexandria Monootioa* 
Oeneric Character. 
Cor. 6-petala, patens. Caps, ovata. 

Specific Character and Synonyms. 
ANTHEIRICXTM lAUastrum f oliis planis, scapo simplidssimo, 

corollia campanulatis, staminibus declinatis. 
Linn. Syst. Vegetab. ed. 14. Murr. p. 330. 
Ait. Kew. V. L p. 449. 
HEMEROCAIiUS fioribus patulis secundis. HaU. Hist. 

n. 1230. 
PHALANGIUM magno flore. Bauh, Pin. 29. 
PHAIiANGIUM Allobrogicum majus. Clus. cur. app. alt. 
PHALANGIUM Allobrogicum. The Savoye Spider-wort Park. 

Parad. p. 150. tab. 151./. 1. 

Botanists are divided in their opinions respecting the genus of this 
plant ; * LiNNiEUS considers it as^an Anihericum^ Haller and Miller 
make it an BemerocaUia. 

It is a native of Switzerland, where, Haller informs us, it grows 
abnndantly in the Alpine meadows, and even on the summits of the 
mountains ; with us it flowers in May and June. 

It is a plant of great elegance, producing on an unbranched stem about 
1 foot and a half high, numerous flowers of a delicate white colour, much 
smaller but resembling in form those of the common white lily, pos- 
sessing a considerable degree of fragrance, their beauty is heightened 
by the rich orange colour of their antherse ; unfortunately they are but 
of short duration. 

Miller describes two varieties of it differinff merely in size. 

A loamy soil, a situation moderately moist, with an eastern or western 
exposure, suits this plant best ; so situated, it will increase by its roots, 
though not very fast, and by parting of these in the autumn, it is usu- 
ally propagated. 

Parkinson describes and figures it in his Parad. Terrest.y observing 
that ** divers allured by the beauty of its flowers, had brought it into 
these parts.'* 
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Lintiffiua wrote & noble book of tmiTeraal Natoral Hiatoi^ 
in Latin. It ib one of tbe permanent classical treasures of tbe 
world. And if any scientific man thinks his labours are worth 
the world's attention, let him, also, n-rite what he has to say 
in Latin, finishedly and exquisitely, if it take him a montli to 
a page." 

But if — which, unless he be one chosen of millions, is assni^ 
edlj the fact — his lucubrations are only of local and tempo- 
rary consequence, let liim write, as clearly as he can, in his 
native laagiiage. 

This book, accordingly, I have written in English ; (not, by 
the way, that I coiiid have i^Titten it in anything else — »o there 
ftre small thanks to me) ; and one of its puiposea is to inter- 
pret, for young English readers, the necessary European Latin 
or Greek names of fiowerE, nud to make them vivid and vital 
to their understandings. But two great difficulties occur in 
doing this. The first, that there are generally fram three or 
four, up to two dozen, Latin names current for everj' flower ; 
and every new botanist thinks his eminence only to be prop- 
erly as8ert«d by adding another. 

The second, and a much more serious one, is of the Devil's 
Dvm contriving — (and remember I am always quite serioua 
when I speak of the £6%!],) — namely, that the most current 
and authoritative names are apt to be founded on some un- 
clean or debasing association, so that to interpret them is to 
defile the reader's mind. I will give no instance ; too many 
will at once occur to any learned reader, and the unlearned I 
need not vex with bo much as one ; but, in such cases, since 
I could only take refuge in the untranslated word by leaving 
other Greek or Latin words also untranslated, and the nomen- 
clature still entirely senseless, — and I do not choose to do 
this, — there is only one other course open to me, namely, to 
substitute boldly, io my own pupils, other generic names for 
tlie plants thus faultfully liitherto titled. 

As I do not do this for my own pride, but honestly for my 

* I have bj happj chnnce jnst add^d to my Osford libru'}' the poet 
Oram's cop/ of Linnffiiig, nilh its exquigitely writlon Latin notes, exeio- - 
[itvf alike to Bcliolar aud uatiiruliBl. 
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reader'a seirice, I neither queatioa nor care how far the emen- 
datious I propose may be cow or hereafter adopte<]. I ehaC 
not even name the cases in which they have been tunile for the 
serious reason above specified ; but even shall mask those 
which there was real occasion to alter, b.v sometiiues giving 
j where there was no neceaaity of such kind. 
Doubtless I tihall be accused of doing myself what I violently 
likme in others. I do eo ; but with a dift'ereiit motive— of 
which let the reader judge as lie is disposed. Tlie practical 
result will be that the children who learn botany on the sys- 
tem adopted in this book will know the useful and beautiful 
names of plants hitherto given, in all languages; the useless 
and ngly ones they will not know. And they will have to 
leun one Latin name for each plant, which, when differing 
from the common oue, I trust may yet by some scientilic per- 
80118 be accepted, and with ultimate advantage. 

The learning of the one Latin name — as, for instance, Gra- 
men striatum — I hope will be accurately enforced always ; — 
hut not less carefully the learning of tlie pretty English one 
— "Lfidielace Grass" — with due observance that "Lmlies' 
Isces batb leaves like unto Millet in fashion with many white 
vaines or ribs, and silver strakes i-unning along through the 
middest of the loaves, fnshioniug the same like to laces of 
wMte and green silk, very beautiful and faire to behold.'' 

I have said elsewhere, and can scarcely repeat too often, 
that a day will come when men of science will think their 
names disgraced, instead of honoured, by being used to bar- 
barise nomenclature : I hope therefore that my own name 
may be kept well out of the way ; but, having been privileged 
to found the School of Art in tlie University of Oxford, I think 
that I am justified in retjuesting any scientific writers who 
may look kindly upon this book, to add such of the names 
suggested in it as they think deserving of acceptance, to their 
own lists of synonyms, under the head of "Schol. Art. 

The difficulties thrown in the way of any quiet private 
student by existing nomenclature may be best illustrated by 
my simply stating what happens to myself in endeavouring 
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to use tbe page above hcsimOe'd. Not knowing how far St 
Bruno's Lily might be connected with my own pet one, and 
not having any sufficient book on Swiss botan}', I take <Io»~n 
Loudon's Encj-clopietJia of Plants, (u most useful book, as far 
as any lx)ok in the present state of the science ran be useful.) 
and find, under the bead of Anthericum, the Savoj Lily in- 
deed, but only the following general information : — " 809. 
Anthericum. A name applied by the Greeks to the stem of 
the asphodel, and not misapplied to this set of plants, which 
in some sort resemble tbe asphodel. Plants with fleshy 
leaves, and spikes of bright yfllow flowers, easily cultivated if 
kept drj-." 

Hunting further, I find again my Savoy lily called a spider- 
plant, under the ailicle UenierocBllis, and the only informa- 
tion which the book givew me under Hetuevocallis, is that it 
means 'beautiful day ' lily ; and theu, " This is an ornamental 
genus of the easiest culture. The s[>ecies are remarkable 
among border flowers for their fine orange, jftlloiv, or IJiie 
flowers. The Hemerocallis ctcrulea has been considered a 
distinct genus by Air. Salisbury, and called Saussurea." As 
I correct this sheet for press, however, I find that the Heme- 
rocallis is now to be called ' Funkia,' " in honour of Mr. Funk, 
a Prusfliau apothecary." 

All this while, meantime, I have a suspicion that my pet 
Savoy Lily is not, in esisting classification, an Anthericum, 
nor a Hemerocallis, but a Libuin. It is, in fact, simply a 
Turk's cap which doesn't curl up. But on trying 'Lilium' 
in Loudon, I fiud no mention whatever of any wild branched 
white lily. 

I theu try the nest word in my specimen page of Curtis ; 
hut there is no ' Phalangium ' at all in Loudon's index. And 
now I have neither time nor mind for more search, but will 
give, in due place, such account as I can of my own dwarf 
branched lily, which I shall call St. Bruno's, as well as thia 
Liliastrum — no offence to tlie saint, I hope. For it grows 
very gloriously on the limestones of Savoy, presumably, there- 
fore, at the Grande Chartreuse ; though I did not notice it 
there, and made a very uumonkiah use of it wbeu I gathered 
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it last : — ^Tliere wan a pretty young English lady at the talile- 
d'lti'ite, in the Hotel du Mout Btanc at St Martin's,* and I 
vrauted to get speecli of lier, and didn't know liow. So all I 
i^ould tliink of was to go half-way up the Aiguille de Varens, 
to gather St Bruno's liUes ; atid I made a great cluster of 
them, and put wild roses all around them b& I came down. 
I never saw anything so lovely ; nud I thought to present 
Uiis to her before dinner, — but when I got down, she had 
gone sway to Chamouni. My Fors always treated me like 
that, in aSairs of tlie heart. 

1 had begun my studies of Alpine botany just eighteen 
years before, in 1842, by making a careful drawing of wood- 
eorrel at Chamouni ; and bitterly sorry I am, now, that the work 
was interrupted. For I drew, then, very delicately; and should 
iiave made a pretty book if I could have got peace. Even 
yet, I can manage my jioint a little, and would far rather be 
making outlines of Sowers, than writing ; and I meant to have 
drawn every English and Scottish wild flower, like this clus- 
ter of bog heather opposite,! — back, and profile, and front 
But •Blackwood's Magazine,' with its insults to Turner, 
dragged me into controversy ; nud I have not had, properly 
speaking, a days p^ace since ; so that in 1868 my botanical 
studies were advanced only as far as the rea<ler will see in 
next chapter ; and now, in 1874, must end altogether, I sup- 
pose, heavier thoughts and work coming fasten me. So that, 
finding among my notebooks, two or three, full of broken ma- 
terials for the proposed work on flowers ; and, thinking they 
may be useful even as fragments, I am going to publish them 
in their present state, — only let the reader note that while my 
other books endeavour, and claim, so far as they reach, to 
give trustworthy knowledge of theu" auhjects, this one only 
ihowB bow such knowledge may be obtained ; and it is little 

* li trsn in lliv rear IStIO, in June. 

f Admirablr engraved \iy Mr. Bargeia. from my pmi drawing, now U 
Oxford. By comparing it with the pltilo of tliit sama Bower in Rower- 
by'i work, the Btudent will at once atm the ditferenire b^twuen altt^ntlvs 
dniiTinp, wtiicli gives the FHden'ii; nnil ritlation of luosaes in a group, 
Uil (lie mere copyiug of KOi'li Uuwer in uu uiiuousiiJerDd liuddlH. 
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more than a history of efforts and plans, — but of both, I be- 
lieve, made in right methoda 

One part of the book, however, will, I think, be found of 
permanent value. Mr. Burgess has engraved on wood, in re- 
duced size, with consummate skill, some of the excellent old 
drawings in the Flora Danica, and has interpreted, and fac- 
simile'd, some of his own and my drawings from nature, with 
a vigour and precision unsurpassed in woodcut illustration, 
which render these outlines the best exercises in black and 
white I have yet been able to prepare for my drawing pupils. 
The larger engravings by Mr. Allen may also be used with ad- 
vantage as copies for drawings with pen or sepia. 

Rome, lOfA May {myfaiher*9 birthday). 
I found the loveliest blue asphodel I ever saw in my life, 
yesterday, in the fields beyond Monte Mario, — a spire two 
feet high, of more than two hundred stars, the stalks of them 
all deep blue, as well as the flowers. Heaven send all honest 
people the gathering of the like, in Elysian fields, some day I 
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CHAPTER L 

MOSS. 



Dbnmabk Hill, Snf N&Demher, 1868. 

1. It is mortifying enough to write, — but I think thus 
much ought to be written, — concerning myself, as ' the author 
of Modem Painters.' In three moaths I shall be fifty years 
old : and I don't at this hour — ten o'clock in the morning of 
the two hundred and sixty-eighth day of my forty-ninth year 
— know what *mo8s' is. 

There is nothing I have more intended to know — some day 
or other. But the moss ' would always be there ' ; and then 
it was so beautiful, and so difficult to examine, that one could 
only do it in some quite separated time of happy leisure — 
which came not I never was Hke to have less leisure than 
now, but I will know what moss is, if possible, forthwith. 

2. To that end I read preparatorily, yesterday, what ac- 
count I could find of it in all the botanical books in the house. 
Out of them all, I get this general notion of a moss, — that it 
has a fine fibrous root, — a stem surrounded with spirally set 
leaves, — and produces its fruit in a small case, under a cap. 
I fasten especially, however, on a sentence of Louis Figuier's, 
about the particular species, Hypnum : — 

" These mosses, which often form little islets of verdure at 
the feet of poplars and willows, are robust vegetable organ- 
isms, which do not decay." * 

3. "Qui ne pourrissent point." What do they do with 
themselves, then ? — it immediately occurs to me to ask. And, 
secondly, — If this immortality belongs to the Hypnum only ? 

• <*Hi8toire des Plantes." Ed. 1865, p. 416. 
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It certainly docs not, by any means : but, however modified 
or limited, tliis immortality is tlio first tiling we ougLt to take 
note of in the mosses. Tijey are, in some degree, what the 
" everlasting " is in flowers. Those minute green leaves of 
theirs do not decay, nor fall. 

But Low do tiiey die, or how stop growing, then ? — it is the 
first thing I wtint to know about them. And from all the 
books in the hnuse, I can't as yet find out this. Meanwhile 1 
will look at the leaves themselves. 

4. Going out to the garden, I bring in a bit of old brick, 
emerald green on its rugged surface,* and a tiiick piece of 
mossy turf. 

First, for the old brick : To think of the quantity of pleas- 
ure one has bud in one's life from that emerald green velvet, 
— and yet that for the fi|tt time to-day I am verily going to 
look at it ! Doing so, through a pocket lens of uo great 
power, I find the velvet to be composed of small star-like 
groups of smooth, strong, oval leaves, — ^in- 
tensely green, and much like the young 
leaves of any other plant, except in this ; — 
tbey all have a long brown spike, like a 
sting, at their ends. 

5. Fastening on that, I take the Flora 

Danicii,f and look through its plates of 

mosses, for their leaves only ; and I find, 

6rst, that this spike, or strong central rib, 

is cbaracteristic ; — secondly, that the said 

""■ *" leaves are apt to be not only spiked, but 

serrated, and otherwise angry-looking at the points ; — thirdly, 

that tbey have a tendency to fold together in the centre (Fig. 

1 \)\ and at last, after an hour's work at them, it strikes me 

• The liks of it I have now painted, Nwnber 281, Case Xii., in the 
Educational SerieH of Oxford. 

f Properly, Florae Danicc, but it fa e» tireBome to print the diph- 
thongB tiiftt I sliall always call it thus. It is a fuiiu seri?^, exquiutelj 




( MagolBad about wven tiaiea. See note at BDd of this chapter. 
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enildenly that they a 
tiling' els^. 

,\ii(l it occnrs to me, Tery iinplensantJy, at the same time, 
Ihfit I don't know what a pineapple is ! 

Stopping to ascbrtaiii thnt, I ain told that a pineapple 
Itelongs to the ' Broineliaceie' — (can't stop to find ont wbit 
that means)^naY, that of these plants "tlie pinenpple is the 
i^epreBentative " (Loudon); "their habit is acid, their 1 
x-igid, and toothed with spines, their bracteas often coloured 
■with scarlet, and their flowers either white or blue " — (what 
are their flowers lite ?) But the two sentences that most 
interest me, are, that in the damp forests of Carolina, the Til- 
landsia, which is an 'epiphyte ' (i.e., a plant growing on other 
plants,) "forms dense festoons among the brandies of the 
trees, vegetating among the black mould that collects upon 
the bark of trees in hot ilatnp countries ; other species are in- 
habitants of deep and gloomy forests, and others fono, with 
their spring leaves, an impenetrable herbage in the Pampas 
of Brazil." So they really seem to be a kind of moaa, on a 
vast scale. 

C. Nest, I find in Gi"ay,* Bromeliaceic, Rnd — the very thing 
I want — "Tillandsia, the black moss, or long moss, which, 
liht vioet Bromelia», grows on the branches of trees." So the 
pineapple is really a moss ; only it is a moss that flowers but 
' imperfectly.' "The fine fruit is caused by the consolidation 
of the imperfect flowers." (I wish we could couaolidate some 
imperfect English moss-flowers into little pineapples then,^ 
though they were only as big as filberts.) But we cannot 
follow that farther now ; nor consider when a flower is per- 
fect, and when it is not, or we should get into morals, and I 
will go back to the moss I Lave 
my way, a little, to understanding 



don't know where else 
gathered, for I begin to si 



7. The second piece I have on the table is a cluster— an 
inch or two deep— of the moss that grows everywhere, and 
that the birds use for nest-building, and we for packing, and 

"American. — ' SjrslBra of Botany,' iha bcBl ttiliiiical book I liara 
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the like. It is dry, since yesterday, and its fibres define ihem- 
HC'lveB against the dark ground in warm green, touched with 
a glittcriiig light Note that burnished lustre of the minute 
lf;avcH ; thoy are necesMarily alwa}'8 relieved against dark hol- 
h>wH, and thi» lustre niakeH them much dearer and brighter 
tliiLii if tlicy were of deail green. In that lustre — and it is 
r'.liutiictffriKlic of theui — they differ wholly from the dead, aloe- 
likfs ti'xturo of the pineapple leaf ; and remind me, as I look it 
Diciii r'lowly, a little of some conditions of chaffy as on heads 
«if \vlH-:it jiftor being threshed. I will hunt down that doe 
\tM-M\i\\\ ; ijieuiitiiue there is something else to be noticed on 
\\\i' old hrirk. 

H. ( )tit. of its oiiK.Tuld green cushious of minute leaves, there 
t\Ai , \ii'Yi'. iLiid there, thin red threads, each with a little brown 
i;i|», or wmietliiiig like a cup, at the top of it These red 
ilii< ji'Im KlMiotinj^ up out of the green tufts, are, I believe, the 
fiiirtirir.'ition of the moss; friu;^iug its surface in the woods, 
iLii'l on tlio I'ockH, with the small forests of brown stems, each 
r.'Linin^' itH pointed nip or crest — of infinitely varied 'mode,' 
11 1 \v<r hliall we pn;Hc;ntly ; juid, which is one of their most 
Jilenmrd funrtioiiH, <*arrying high the dew in the morning; 
i:\t'\'\ Hpejir !)jdau(jing its own erystal globe. 

\). And now, witli my own broken memories of moss, and 
tJiJH unl)rokc;n, though untinisliod, gift of the noble labour of 
oilier j>*roj)le, the Flora Daniea, I can generalize the idea of 
the pnr<'ioUH liUl(5 plant, for niys(?lf, and for the reader. 

All nioHHes, r l>eli(ive, (with such exceptions and collateral 
irroMps jiH wc! may afterwanls <liscovcr, but they are not many.) 
that iH to H/iy, some thousiuids of specacs, are, in their strength 
of (jxistenee, comj)<)M<?d of libres surrounded by clusters of dry 
njf{noui< leaves, set clow; to the tibre they gi'ow on. Out of 
this leafy Htem <lescends a fibrous root, and ascends in its sea- 
son, a capi)e<l Heed. 

We must get this very <rlearly into our heada Fig. 2, a, is 
a little tuft of a common wood moss of Norway,* in its fruit 
season, of its real size ; but at present I want to look at the 
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central fibre and its leaves accurately, nnd understand that 
first. 

10. Pulling it to pieces, wo find it composeil of seven little 
company-keeping fibres, each of which, by itself, 

Appears as in Fig, 2. b : but as in this, its real m}\'\ 

size, it is too small, not indeed for our respect, . \i\ 1 1/ 
but for our comprehension, we magnify it. Fig. vUJ^ 

2. c, and thereupon perceive it to be indeed com- ^^ 

posed of, a, the small fibrous root which sustnins JL 

the plant ; b, the leaf-suiTounded stem wliic^h is 
the actual being, aiid main creature, moss ; and, ^ 

c, the aspirant pillar, and cap, of its fructification, 1 

11, But there isoneminordirisionyet. You * X 
see I have drawn the central part of the miins ¥ 
plant (6, Fig. 2,)half in outUne and half in black ; 4 
Kod that, similarly, in the upper group, whidi ia 
too small to show the real roots, the base of the 
cluster ia black. And you remember, I doubt 
not. how often in gathering what most invited 
gnUiering, of deep green, staiTj', perfectly soft 
tmd li\-iiig wood-moss, you found it fall asunder 
iu your hand into multitudes of separate threads. 
each with its bright green crest, and long root 
of blackness. 

That blackness at the root — though only so 
notable in this wood-moss and collateral species, 
is indeed a general charai:ter of the mosses, with 
rare exceptions. It is their funeral blackness ; 
— that, I perceive, ia the way the moss leaves 
die. They do not fall — they do not visibly decay. 
But they decay invisibly, in continual secession, 
beneath the ascending crest. They rise to form 
Utat crest, all green and bright, and take the 
light and air from those out of which they grew ; and those, 
their ancestors, darken and die slowly, and at last become 
a mass of mouldering ground. In fact, as I perceive farther, 
their final duty is so to die. The main work of other leaves 
is in their life, — but these have to form the earth out of which 
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all other leaves are to rtow. Not to cover the rocks with 
golden velvet only, but to fill their crannies with the dark earth, 
through which nobler creatures shall one day seek their being. 

12. " Grant but as many sorts of mind as nioBs." Pope 
could not have known the hundredth part of the number of 
' sorts ' of moss there are ; and I suppose he only chose the 
word becuuso it was a monosyllable beginning with m, and 
the best English general expression for despised and niiiiute 
structures of plants. But a fat« rules the words of wise men, 
which makes their words truer, and worth more, than the 
men themselves know. No other plants have so endless vari- 
ety on BO similar a structure as the mosses ; and none teach 
so well the humility of Death. As for the death of our bodies, 
we have learned, wiaely, or imwiaely, to look the fact of that 
in the face. But none of ua, I think, yet care to look the fact 
of the death of our minda in the face. I do not mean death 
of our souls, but of our mental work. So for as it ia good 
art. indeed, and done in realistic form, it may perhaps not die ; 
but so far as it was only good thought — good, for its time, 
mid apparently a great achievement therein^that good, use- 
ful thought may yet in the future become a foolish thought. 
and then die quite away, — it, and the memory of it, — when 
better thought and knowledge come. But Uie better thought 
could not have come if the weaker tJiought had not come 
first, and died in sustaining the better. If we think honestly, 
our thoughts will not only live usefully, but even perish use- 
fully — like the moss — and become dai'k, not without due ser- 
vice. But if we think dishonestly, or malignantly, our thoughts 
will die like evil fungi, — dripping corrupt dew. 

13. But farther. If you have walked moorlands enough to 
know the look of them, you know well those flat spaces or 
causeways of bright green or golden ground between the 
heathy rock masses ; which signify winding pools and inlets 
of stagnant water caught among the rocks ; — pools which the 
deep moss that covers them blanched, not black, at the root, 
— is slowly fillin g and making firm ; whence generally the 
unsafe ground in the moorland gets known by being mongy 
instead of heathy, and is at last called by its ridera, briefly, 
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' the MoBB ' : and &a it is mainly at tbene same mossy places 
thai the riding ia difficult, and brings out the giFts of horse 
and rider, and discomfits all followers not similarly gifted, 
the skilled eroaser of them got lus nume, naturally, of 'moas- 
rider,' or moss-troopei; In wliich maimer the moss of Nor- 
way aud Scotland has been a taekmiiBter and Milker of Sol- 
iliera, aa yet, the strongest known among natural powers. The 
lightning may kill a man, or cast down a tower, but these 
little tender leaves of moss — they and their progenitors — 
have trained the Northern Armies. 

14. So much for the human meaning of that decay of the 
leaves. Now to go back to the little creatures themselveB. 
It seems that the upper part of the moss fibre ia especially 
iiiideeaying among leaves ; and the lower port, especially de- 
caying. That, ill fact, a plant of moss-fibre is a kind of per- 
sistent state of what is, in other plants, aunmiL Watch the 
year's growth of any lusririant flower. First it comes out of 
the ground all fresh and bright ; then, as the higher leaves 
and branches shoot up, those first leaves near the ground get 
brown, sickly, earthy, — remain for ever degradeit in the dust, 
and under the dashed slime in rain, staining, and grieving, 
and loading them vrith obloquy of envious earth, half-killing 
them, — only life enough left in them to hold on the stem, and 
to be guardians of the rest of the plant from all they suffer ; 
—while, above them, the happier leaves, for whom they are 
thus oppressed, bend freely to the sunshine, and drink the 
rain pure. 

The moss strengthens on a diminished scale, intensifies, 
and makes perpetual, these two states, — bright leaves above 
that never wither, leaves beneath that esist only to wither. 

15. I have hitherto spoken only of the fading moss as it is 
needed tor change into earth. But I am not sure whether a 
yet more important oflice, in its days of age, be not its use as 
a colour. 

We are all thankful enough — as far as we ever are so — for 
green moss, and yellow moss. But we nre never enough 
grateful tor black moss. The golden would be nothing with- 
out it, nor even the grey. 
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It is true that there are black lichens enough, and brown 
onea ; nevertheless, the chief use uf lichens is for silver and 
gold colour on rocks ; and it is the deiid inoss which gives the 
leopard-like touches of black. And yet here again — as to a 
thing I have been looking at and painting all luy life — I am 
brought to pause, the moment I think of it carefully. The 
black moss which gives the precious Velasquez touches, lies, 
much of it, flat on the racks ; radiating froiu ita centres — 
powdering in the fingers, if one breaks it off, like dry teit. Is 
it a black species ? or a black-parched state of other species, 
perishing for the sake of Velasquez effects, instead of accumu- 
lation of earth ? and, if so, does it die of drought, accidents 
ally. or. in a sere ohi age, natuntUy ? and how is it related to 
the rich greeu bosses that groiv iu deep velvet ? And there 
again is another matter not clear to loe. One calls them 
' velvet ' because tbey are all brought to an even surface at 
the top. Our own velvet is reduced to such triinness by cut- 
ting. But how is the nioss trimmed ? By what scissors ? 
Carefullest Elizabethan gardener never shaped his yew hedge 
more daintily tlian the raoss fairies smooth these soft rounded 
surfaces of green and gold. And just fancy the difference, 
if they were ragged ! If the fibres had every one of them 
leave to grow at their own sweet will, and to be long or short 
as tbey liked, or, worse still, urged by fairy prizes into labo- 
riously and agonizingly trying which could grow longest. 
Fancy the surface of a spot of competitive naoss ! 

16. But how is it that they are subdued into that spherical 
obedience, like a crystal of wavellite ? * Strange — that the 
vegetable creatures growing so fondly on rocks should form 
themselves in that mineral-like manner. It is true that the 
tops of all well-grown trees are rounded, on a large scale, as 
equally ; but that is because they grow from a central stem, 
while these mossy mounds are made out of independent fila- 
ments, each growing to exactly his proper height in the sphere 
■ — ahari ones outside, long in the middle. Stop, though ; i» 
that so ? I am not even sure of that ; perhaps tbey are built 

"The reader Ebould bnv a email BpeclmuD of this luiaernl ^ ttUa 
Dsefal ivpe uf aitiwy structures. 
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over a little dome o( decayed moss below,* I must find out 
liow e^ery filament grows, separately — from root to cap, 
through the spirally set leaves. And meanwhile I don't know 
Tery clearly so much aa what a root ia — or what a Iea( is. Be- 
fore puzzling myself any fiu'ther in examiuiition either of moss 
or any other grander vegetable, I had better define these pri- 
mal forms of all vegetation, as well as I can — or rather begin 
Uie definition of them, for future completion and correction. 
¥oT, SB my reader must already sufficiently perceive, this book 
literally to be one of studies — nut of statements. Some one 
fl&id of ine once, very shrewdly, ^\'ben he wauta to work out 
i subject, he writes a book on it. That is a very true Baying 
in the main, — I work down or up to my mark, and let the 
reader nee process and progress, not cjiriug to conceal them. 
But this book will be nothing but process, I don't mean to 
usert anything positively in it from the first page to the last. 

• LtccA. Ally. Wi, 1874.-1 hare laft this p«ssi^B »a orlginnllj- writ- 
lea, but 1 believH the di>m» l9 at nccuinulated eartli. Bringing home, 
bere. evening after evening, heap^ of all kiuds nf mosael from the hiUl 
irnong irhioh thu Archbishop Ruggleri was huntiug the wolf and her 
whelpa in Ugolinu'g dream, I am more and more struck, etery day, with 
Ifat^ir ■x'^cial fuudion as earlb^allir>r«rs, and wttli llio enormous im- 
pnrtancif lo Ibeir own brightnusa, aud to oor BurTioe, of that dark and 
dvgrad«d state of the inferior leaves. Aud it fastens itaelf iu my mind 
nainty m thpir distinolive clurocter, tliat ru the leaves of n tree liecous 
wood, io the leaves of a moss bucuine earth, while jet a normal part of 
■be pUul. Here U a cake in my hand «ei);hiug half a pound, bright 
gieen on the surface, with minute uriap leaves; bot an inch thick be- 
neath in what looks at first like clay, hut is indeed knitted fibre of ei- 
haosted mow. Also, I don't at all find the generalization I made from 
the bounioal books likely lo hare occurrud to me from the real things. 
Ko moaa leaves that I can find here give me the idea of rue@mblan«e to 
ptoeapple leaves; uor do I see anj, through my weak lens, clearly ser- 
ratrd \ but I do find a general tendeupy to run into a silky Ulamentous 
nrnclure, and in some, eapecially on a vmaU one gathered from the 
Secures in the marble of the cathedral, while threads of considerable 
length at the extremiliefl of the leaves, of which threads I remember 
no drawing or uolioe in the botanical books. Figure 1 repreeenls, mag- 
niflad. a olust«r of these leaves, with the germinating stnlk springing 
from their centre ; but my Hcrawl vm tired aud careless, and for once, 
Hr. Burgeaa has copied Um accurately. 
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Wliatever I wiy, is to be uiidei'stood ooly as a coadittonal 
etatement — liable to, and inviting, correction. And this tlie 
more becauae, qh on tbe whole, I tun nt war with the botutiists, 
I can't ask them to help mo, and then coll them uaiues after- 
wardH, I hope only for a coutemptuoua heiii)ing of coala on 
my head by correction of my errors from thorn ; in some cases, 
my scientific frienda will, I know, give me forgiving aid ; — 
but, for many reasons, I am forced first to print the imperfect 
statement, as I can independently shape it \ for if once I asked 
for, or received help, every thought would be frost-bitten 
into timid e^cpraBsion, and every sentence broken by apology. 
I should have to write a dozen of letters before I could print 
a line, and the line, at last, would be only like a bit of any 
other botanicid book— trustworthy, it might be, perhaps ; but 
certainly imreadable. Whereas now, it \vill rather put things 
more forcibly in the reader's mind to have them retouched 
and corrected as we go on ; aud our natural and honest mis- 
takes will often be suggestive of things we could not have 
discovered but by wandering. 

On these guarded conditions, then, I proceed to study, with 
my reader, the first general laws of vegetable form. 



1. Plants in their perfect form consist of four principal 
parts, — the Boot, Stem, Leaf, and Flower. It is ti-ue th&t the 
stem and flower are parts, or remnants, or altered states, of 
the leaves ; and that, speaking with close accuracy, we might 
say, a perfect plant consists of leaf and root But the division 
into these four parts is best for practical purposes, and it will 
be desirable to note a few general facts about each, before 
endeavouring to describe any one kind of plant Only, be- 
cause the character of the stem depends on the nature of the 
leaf and flower, we must put it last in order of examination ; 
and trace the develpiiment of the plant first in root and leaf; 
then in the flower and its fruit ; and lastly in the stem. 
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2. rirat, then, the Root. 
Every plant is divided, as 1 just Baid, in the main, into two 

{lartft, and these have opposite natures. One part seeks the 
light ; the other hates ii One pnrt feeds on the air ; the other 
on the dust 

The part that loves the Hght is called the Leaf. It is an old 

ixon word ; I cannot get at its origin. The part that h 
the light ia called the Boot. 

In Greek, pifo, BhiziL* 

In Latin, Radix, "the gi-owing thing," which shortens, in 
tVench, into Race, and then they put on the diminutive ' ine,' 
■nd get their two words. Race, and Racine, of which we keep 
Bace for animals, and use for vegetables a word of our own 
Sosou (and Dutch) dialect, — 'root;' (connected with Rood 

■an image of wood ; whence at last the Holy Hood, or Tree). 

3. The Root liau three great functions : 
Ist. To hold the plant in its place. 

2nd. To nourish it with earth. 
3rd. To receive vital power for it from the earth. 
With this last office is in some degree, — and especially in 
certain plants, — connected, that of reproduction. 

But in all plants the root has these three essential func- 
ina 

First, I said, to hold the Plant in its place. The Root is its 
Tetter. 

You think it, perhaps, a matter of course that a plant is not 
io be a crawling thing ? It is not a matter of course at alL 
■A Tegetable might be just what it is now, as com()ared with 
mn animal ; — might live on earth and water instead of on meat, 
might be as senseless in life, as calm in death, and in all its 
parts and apparent structure unchanged ; and yet be a crawl- 
thing. It is quite as easy to conceive plants moving about 
like lizards, putting forward first one root and then another, 
u it is to think of them fastened to their place. It might have 
been well for them, one would have thought, to have the power 
Lenni tliis word, at any rate ; and if you know any Orenk, luun 
tliis KTOup oF H-ords ■."In pli» Ir^ ti^nrp," wiiktiyoamay cbaaoe 
lo WKt witli, and even to think about, soma dt.j. 
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of going down to the etreams to drink, in time of drought ; — of 
migrating in winter with grim marsh from north to south of 
D imsiD an e Hill Hide. ButtlmtiBUottheirappointed Fate. The; 
ftrp — at least aU the uobteat of them, rooted to their spot. 
Their honour and use is in giving immoveable shelter, — in 
remaining landmarks, or lovemarks, when all else is cliaoged : 

" The cedars irnve on Lebanon, 
But JudHb'g state litr maids ar« gone." 

i. Its root is thus a form of fate to the tree. It condemna, 
or indulges it, in its place. These semi-living creatures, come 
what may, shall abide, happy, or tormented. No doubt cou- 
ceming " the ix>sition in which Providence haa placed (/imi," 
is to trouble their minds, except so far as they can mend it 
by seeking light, or shrinking from wind, or grasping at sup- 
port, wthin certain limits. In the thoughts of men they 
have thus become twofold images, — on the one side, of sptnte 
restrained and half destroyed, whence the fables of transfor- 
mation into trees ; on the other, of spirits patient and con- 
tinuing, haying root in themselves and in good ground, 
capable of all persistent effort and ^itat stability, both in them- 
selves, and for the human States they form. 

6. In this function of holding fast, roots have a power of 
grasp quite different from that of branches. It is not a grasp, 
or clutch by contraction, as that of a bird's claw, or of the 
small branches we call ' tendrils' in climbing plants. It is a 
dead, clumsy, but inevitable grasp, by sweUing. after contor- 
tion. For there la this main difl'ereuce between a branch and 
ix)ot, that a branch cannot gi-ow vi-\-idly but in certain direc- 
tions and relations to its neighbour branches ; but a root can 
grow wherever there is earth, and can turn in any direction 
to avoid an obstacle.* 



* " Daliamel, botaaiat of the lost centnrj, tells us tlial, nisliing to 
preserve a field of i(ood land from llie roula of an avenue of elms vrkioh 
were exhaaatitig it. he cut a dilch between the field and avenue to in- 
tercept the roots. But he saw willi aiirpriae Uiose of the roots wliicli 
had not been cut, go doWTi buhiiid the slopo of the ditch to Itcep ont of 
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G, In thus pontriring acceeH for itself ivhere it chooses, a 

»x>ot contorts iteelf into more serpent-like writhing tJian 

bnmcbea can ; and when it has once coiled partly round a 

ock, or stone, it graspii it tight, necessarily, merely by swell- 

ag. Now a root lias force enough sometimes to split rocks, 

tat not to cnish them ; so it is compelled to grasp by fttUlm- 

'*S as it thickens ; and, as it must have room somewhere, it 

tters its own shape as if it were made of dough, and holds 

e rock, not in a claw, but in a wooden cast or mould, atl- 

'^ling to its surface. And thus it not only finds its anchor- 

^c in the nick, but binds the rocks of its anchorage with a 

^snstrictor cable. 

7. Hence — and this is a most important secondary* function 

roots bind logetber the ragged edges of rocks as a hem 

*Xo©g the toni edge of a (b-ess : they literally stitch the stoues 
together ; no that, while it is always dangerous to pass under 
& treeless edge of overhanging crag, as soon as it luis become 
^Qutiful mtb trees, it lb safe also. The rending power of 
nota on rocks lias been greatly overrated. Capillary attrac- 
tion in a willow waud will indeed split granite, and swelling 
roots sometimes heave considerable miisses aside, but on the 
whole, roots, small and great, bind, and do not rend,* The 
surfaces of mountains are dissolved and disordered, by rain. 
and frost, au<l chemical decom[x>6ition, into mere heaps of 
loose stones on their desolate summits ; but, where the forests 
grow, soil accumulates and disintegration ceases. And by cut- 
ling down forests on great mountain slopes, not only is Uie 
climate desti-oyed, but the danger of superficial landslip fenr- 
fally increased. 

S. The second function of roots is to gather for the plant 
the nourishment it needs from the ground. This is partly 
water, mixed with some kinds of air (ammonia, etc.,) but the 

the liglit, go under the ditch, and into the Held ugain." And (he Swiai 
naturalist Bonnet lald wittily, apropos of a wonder of this sort, ' 
mnelimei it was dtfBoall to distinguish a cat from a rosebuali." 

■ As the drst great olBce of the mosses is the gathering of earth, s 
Uiat of tho grasses is the binding of it. Theirs the Enchanter's [oil. i 
Id rain.— making ropes out of sea-sand. 
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plimt cau get both water and nmmonia from tbe atmoapliere ; 
Hiu], I believe, for tlie most pai-t (loes so ; tliough, when il 
cnmiot get water from the air, it will gladly drink by its roots. 
Uiit the thiiige it cannot receive from the air at all are certam 
earthy salts, eBBential to it (as iron is essential in our onu 
blood), and of which when it ha« quite esliaiisted the earth, no 
more such plants can grovv in that ground. On this subject 
you will find enough in any modem treatise on agriculture ; 
all that I want you to note here is that this feeding function of 
the root is of a very deUcate and discriminating khid, needing 
much searching and mining among the dust, to ftiid what it 
wants. If it only wanted water, it could get most of that by 
spreading in luere soft senseless limbs, like sponi^e, as far, 
and as far down, as it could — but to get the sail out of the 
eai'th it has to mfl all the earth, and taste and touch ererv 
grain of it that it can, with fine fibres. And therefore a root 
is not at all a merely passive sponge or absorbing thing, but 
an infinitely subtle tongue, or tasting and eating tiling. That 
is why it is always so fibrous and divided and entangled in 
the clinging earth. 

9, "Always fibrona and divided"? But many i-oots are 
quite hard and soUd ! 

No ; the active part of the root is always, I believe, a fibre. 
But there is often a provident and passive part — a savings 
bauk of root — in whicli nourishment is laid up for the plant, 
and which, though it way be underground, is no more to be 
considered its real root thau the kernel of a seed is. When 
you sow a pea, if you take it up in a day or two, you will find 
the fibre below, which is root ; the shoot aljove, which is plant : 
and the pea as a now partly exhausted storehouse, looking very 
wofii], and like the granaries of Paris after the fire. So the 
round solid root of a cyclamen, or the conical one which j'on 
know so well ns a carrot, ai-e not properly roots, but perma- 
nent storehouses.^only the fibres that growfrom them are roots. 
Then there are other apparent roots which are not even store- 
houses, but refuges ; houses where the little pUnt lives in its 
infancy, through winter and rough weather. So that it will 
be best for you at once to limit your idea of a root to this,^ 
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that it iH a group of growing fibi-ee which taete and suck what 
is good for the plant out of the ground, and by their united 
strength hold it in its phice : only reineniber the thick limha 
of roots do not feed, hut only the fiue fibres at the ends of 
them which are something between tongues and sponges, and 
while they absorb nioisturfe readily, are yet as particular about 
getting what they think nice to eat as any dainty little boy or 
girl ; looking for it everywhere, and turning angrj- and sulky 
if they don't get it. 

10. But the root baa, it seems to me, one more function, 
the most ioiportant of nil. I say, it seems to me, for observe, 
what I have hitherto told you is all (I believe) ascertained and 
Admitted ; this that I am going to tell you has not yet, as far 
as I know, l>een asserted by men of science, though I believe 
it to lie denionstrable. But you are to esamine into it, and 
think of it for yourself 

There are some plants which appear lo derive all their food 
from the air — which need nothing but a slight grasp of the 
ground to fix them in their place. Yet if we were to tie them 
into that place, in a framework, and cut them from their roots, 
they would die. Not only in these, but in all other plants, 
the vital power by which they shape and feed themselves, 
whatever that i>ower may be, depends, I think, on that alight 
touch of the earth, and strange inheritance of its power. It 
is as essential to the plants life as the connection of the head 
of an nnimid with its body by the spine is to the animal. 
Divide the feeble nervous thread, and all hfe ceases. Nay, in 
the tree tlie root is even of greater iini«>rtance. You will not 
lull the tree, as you would an animal, by dividing its body or 
trunk. Tlie part not severed from the root will shoot again. 
But in the root, and its touch of the ground, is the life of it. 
JJy own definition of a plant would be " a living creature 
whose source of vital energy ia in the earth " (or in the water, 

a form of the earth ; that is, in inorganic substance). TJiere 
Is, however, one tiibe of plants which seems nearly excepted 
1 this taw. It is a very strange one, having long been 
noted for the resemblance of its flowers to different insects ; 
«iid it has recently been proved by Mr. Darwin to be depend- 
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eat on insects for its existence. Doubly strange therefore, it 
eeeme, that in some cases tliie race of plants oU but reaches 
the independeat hfe of insects. It rathei" settles upon boughe 
thflu roots itself in them ; halt of its roots may wave in the ail-. 

11. What vital power is, men of science are not a step 
nearer knowing than they were four thousand years ftgo. Tliey 
are, if anj-tliing, fartlier from knowing now than then, in that 
they imagine themselves nearer. But tUey know more about 
its limitations and manifestations than tliey did. They have 
even arrived at something like n pi'oof that there is a tised 
(quantity of it flowing out of things and into them. But, for 
the present, rest content with the general and sure knowledge 
that, fixed or flowing, measurable or immeaHurable^-one with 
electrioity or heat or light, or quite distinct from any of them— 
lite is a delightful, and its negative, death, a dreadful thing, to 
human creatures ; aiid that you can give or gather a certain 
quantity of life into plants, animals, and youi'self by wisdom 
and courage, and by their reverses can bring iiixm them any 
quantity of death you please, which is a much more serious 
point for you to consider than what hfe and deatli are. 

12. Now, having got a quite clear idea of a root properly bo 
called, we may observe what those storehouses, refuges, and 
ruins are, which we find connected with roots. Tlie greater 
number of plants feed and grow at the same time ; but there 
are some of them which like to feed first and grow afterwards. 
For the first year, or, at all events, the first periml of their 
lite, they gather material for their future life out of the ground 
and out of the air, and lay it up in a storehouse as bees make 
combs. Of these stores— for the most pai't rounded masses 
tapering downwards into the gixiund — some are as good for hu- 
man beings as honeycombs are ; only not so sweet We steal 
them from the plants, as we do from the beee, and these conical 
upside-down hives or treasuries of Atreus, under the names of 
carrots, turnips, snd ra<lishes, have had important influence 
on human foilunes. If we do not steal the store, next year 
the plant lives upon it, raises its stem, fiowers and seeds out 
of tiiat abundance, and having fulfilled its destiny, and pro- 
vided for its successor, passes away, root and branch together. 
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13, There is a pretty example of patience for ua in tliia ; 
and it would be well for yoiuig jjeople generally to set tbem- 
Belrea to grow in a carrotty or tumippy manner, and lay up 
secret store, not caring to exhibit it until the time comes for 
fruitful display. But theyuiuiit not, in after-life, imitate tlie 
spejidtlirift vegetable, and bloanom only in the strength of 
what they leai-ned long ago ; else they soon come to contemp- 
tible end. Wise people live like laurels and cedars, and go on 
minJDg in the eaith, while they adorn and embalm the air. 

14. Secondly, Refuges. As flowers growing on trees have 
lo live for some time, when they ore yoiuig in their buds, so 
Bonie flowers growing on the ground have to live for a while, 
when they are young, in what we call their roots. Tliese are 
mostly among the Droelda; * and other humble tribes, loving 
the ground ; and, in their babyhood, liking to live quite down 
m it, A baby crocus has literally its own little dome — -domus, 
orduomo — within which in early spring it lives a dehcate con- 
vent life of its oivn, quite free from all worldly care and dan- 
gers, exceedingly ignorant of things in general, but itself 
brightly golden and perfectly foimed before it is brought out 
These subterranean palaces and vaulted cloistei-s, which we 
call bulbs, are no more roots than the blade of grass is a root, 
in wliich the ear of corn forms before it shoots up. 

15. Thirdly, Ruins. The flowers which have these subter- 
ranean homes forni one of many families whose roots, as well 
as seeds, have the power of reproduction. The succession of 
some plants is trusted much to their seeds : a thistle sows it- 
self by it« down, an oak by its acorns ; the companies of flying 
emigranta settle where they may ; and the shadowy tree is 
conttnt to cast down its showers of nuts for swine's food with 
the chance that here and there one may become a ship's bul- 
wark. But others among plants are leas careless, or less 
proud. Many are anxious for their children to grow in the 
place where they grew themselves, and secure this not merely 
by letting their fruit fall at their feet, on the chance of its 

' Droaide, In our lohool nomenclatare, Is the geoeral nanm, inotud- 
Ing the four great Irilws. iris, asphudel. uiuaryllts, nnd lily. See rewon 
tor Uiis name given iu tliti ' Queen uf ll.c Air,' Svctiuii U. 
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growing up beaide tliem, but by closer boud, bud Bpringing 
forth from root, and the young plant being aubnated by tbe 
gradually surrendered life o£ ite parent. Sometimes the younij 
ixiot is formed above the old one, as m the crocus, or beside 
it, as in the amnjyllia, or beside it in a spiral succession, as in 
the orchis ; in these cases the old root always perishes wholly 
when the youug one is formed ; but in a far greater number 
of tribes, one root connects itself with another by a short 
piece of intermediate stem ; and this stem does not at once 
perish when the new i-oot is formed, but grows on at one end 
indefinitely, perishing slowly at tbe other, the scars or ruins 
of the i>ast plants being long traceable ou its sides, '^'hen it 
grows entirely underground it is called a rootr^tock. But 
there is no essential distinction between a root-stock and a 
creeping stem, only the ixrat-stock may be thought of aa a 
stem which shares the melancholy humour of a root in Iot- 
iiig darkness, while yet it has enough consciousness of better 
tilings to grow towards, or near, the light. In one family it 
is even fragrant whei'e the flower is not, and a simple house- 
leek is called 'rboiUola rosea,' because its root-stock has the 
scent of a rose. 

16. There is one very unusual couditlou of the i-oot-stock 
which has become of much importance in economy, though it 
is of little in botany ; tbe forming, namely, of knot^ at tbe 
ends of the branches of the underground stem, where tbe new 
roots are to be tlirown out. Of tliese knots, or ' tubers,' 
(swollen things,) one kind, belonging to the tobacco tribe, h&a 
been singularly harmful, together with its pungent relative, 
to a neighbouring country of ours, which perhaps may reach 
a higher destiny than any of its friends can conceive for it, if 
it can ever succeed in hving without either the potato, or the 
pipe. 

17. Being prepared now to find among plants many things 
which are like roots, yet are not ; you may simplif3' and moke 
fast your true idea of a root as a fibre or group of fibres^ 
which fises, animates, and partly feeds the leaf. Then prac- 
tically, as you examine plants in detail, ask first respecting 
them ; 'W'bat kind of root have they ? Is it large or small 




proportion to tiipir bulk, and why i» it so 7 What soil does 
it like, and what properties does it acquire from it ? Tbe en- 
deavoni- to answer these questions will soon leail you to a 
rational inquiry into the plant's history. You will first nsoer- 
taiij what rock or earth it deliglits in, and what climate and 
drcumatances ; then you will see how its root is fitted to sus 
tain it mechiuiically under ^iveu pressures and violences, and 
to find for it the necessary suBteuoucc under given difficulties 
flf fiimine or drought Lastly jou will considei- what chemi- 
cal scUons appear to be going on in the i-oot, or its store ; 
what processes there are, and eletueuta, which give pungency 
to tbe nidish, flavour to tbe onion, or eweetneas to the liquor- 
ice ; and of what service each root may be made capable 
under cultivation, and by proper subsequent treatment, either 
to animals or men. 

18. I shall not attempt to do any of this for you ; I assume, 
in giving this advice, that j'ou wish to pursue the science oi 
botany as your chief study ; I have only broken moments for 
it, snatched from my chief occupations, and I have done noth- 
iug myself of all this I tell you to do. But so (ar as you can 
work in this manner, even if you only ascertain tbe historj- of 
one plant, so that you know that accurately, you will have 
helped to lay the foundation of a true science of botany, from 
which the moss of useless nomenclature,* now mistaken for 
Bcnence, will fall away, as the husk of a poppy falls from the 
bursting flower. 



CHAPTER HI 

1. In the first of the poems of which the English Govern- 
ment has appointed « portion to be sung every day for the in- 

* The onl/ nse at a great part of our existing nomencliitiire is to en- 
able one bolaiiist to describe to auotlier a, [lUut wliich the other has not 
>een. When llie (cieace becomes approxiinatel; perfect, all knuwu 
pliDts will be prnperly llgured, bo Ihu nobod}' need deaaribe tliem ; atid 
unknown plants be bo rare tliat nobody will care to leani a new and dif- 
Scalt lonfEuage, in order to be able Ut give au account of what in all 
probability' be will uever see. 




Bti'uction ajid pleasura of the people, there occurs this curi- 
ous stntemeut respecting any person who will behave himself 
rightly : " He shall be Hke ii tree planted by the river dde, 
that bears its fruit in its season. His letLf also shall not 
wither ; aud you will aee that whatever lie does will prosper." 
I caU it a cui'ious etntement, because the conduct to which 
this prosperity ia promised is not that which the English, 
as n natioD, at present think contluctve to pi-ospenty : but 
whether the statement be true or not, it will be easy for you 
to recollect the two eastern tigiii'es under which the happiness 
of the man is represented, — that he is like a tree bearing fruit 
"in its seaHOD;" (not so hastily as that the frost pinch it, nor 
so late that no sun ripens it ;} and that " his leaf ehall not 
fade." I should like you to recollect this phrase in the Vul- 
gate — " folium ejus non defluet " — shall not fall away, — that 
is to say, shall not fall so as to leave any visible bareness in 
winter time, but only that others may come up in its place, 
and the tree be always green. 

2. Now, you know, the fruit of the tree is either for the 
continuance of its race, or for the good, or harm, of other 
creatures. In iio case is It a good to the tree itself. It is not 
indeed, properiy, a part of the tree at all, any more than the 
egg is part of the bird, or the young of any creature part of 
the creatiire itself. But in the leaf is the strength <)f the tree 
itself. Nay, rightly siieaking, the leaves are the tree itself. 
Its trunk suataius ; its fruit burdens and exhausts : but in tlie 
leaf it breathes and lives. And thus also, in the eostaru aytu- 
bolism, the fruit is the labour of men for others ; but the 
leaf is their own life. "He shall bring forth fruit, in his 
time ; and his own joy and strength shall be continual." 

3. Notice next the word 'fohum.' In Greek, ^uXAoc, 
'phyllon.' 

'■The thing that is bom," or "put forth." "When tha 
branch is tender, and puttetb forth her leaves, ye know that 
summer is nigh." The botanists say, " The leaf is an expan- 
sion of the bark of the stem." More accurately, the bark is a 
contraction of the tissue of the leaf. For every leaf is bom 
out of the earth, and breathes out of the air ; and there are 
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many leaves that have no stems, but only roots. It is ' the 
spritiging thing ' ; this thin filro of hfe ; rising, with its edi/e 
out of the {iround — iotinitely feeble, infinitelj' fair. With 
Folium, in Latiu, is rightly assoeiateil the word Flos ; for the 
flower is only a group of singiilnrly bftppy leaves. Fi-oni 
these two roots come foglio, feuille, feuillage, and fleur ; — 
blume, blossom, and bloom ; our foliage, and the borrowed 
(oil, and the connected technical groups of words in archi- 
Iccture and the sciences. 

i. This thin film, I said. That is the esHential character of 
a leaf ; to be thin, — widely spread out in jiroportion to its 
mass. It is the opening of the substance of the earth to the 
air, which is the giver of life. The Greeks called it, there- 
fore, not only the bom or blooming thing, but the spread or 
expanded thing- — " TrfroAov." Pindar calls the beginnings of 
quarrel, " petals of quarrel." Recollect, therefore, this form, 
Fctalos ; and connect it with Petasos, the expanded cap of 
Mercury. For one great use of both is to give shade. The 
root of all these words is said to be IIET (Pet), which may 
easily be remembered in Greek, as it sometimes occurs in no 
unpleasant sense in English. 

5. But the word ' jietalos' is counected in Gi-eek with an- 
other word, meaning to fly, — so that you may think of a bird 
ns spreading its petals to the wind ; and with another, signi- 
[j-ing Fate in its pursuing liight, the overtaking thing, or 
overflying Fate. Finally, there is another Greek word mean- 
ing ' wide,' TrXarw (platysl ; wlienco at last our ' jjlnte ' — a 
thing made broad or extended^but especially made broad or 
' liat ' out of the solid, as in a lump of clay extended on the 
wheel, or a lump of metal extended by the hammer. So the 
first we call Platter ; the second Plate, when of the precious 
metala Then jiutting 6 for jj, and il for (, we get the blade 
of an oar, and blade of grass. 

6. Now gather a branch of laurel, and look at it cai'etully. 
Ton may read the history of the being of half the earth in 
one of those green oval leaves — the things that the sun and 
the rivers have made out of dry ground. Daphne— daughter 
of EnipeuH, and beloved by the Sun, — that fable gives you at 
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once tbe two great facts about vegetation. ^Vliere wanntli ifl, 
aud moisture — there also, the leaf. Where no warmth— there 
is no leaf ; where there is uo dew— no leaf. 

7. Look, then, to the branch you hold in your hand. That 
you mn so hold it, or make a crown of it, if you choose, ia 
the first thing I want you to note of it ; — the propoilion of 
size, namely, between the leaf and you. Great part of your 
life and character, ns a human creature, has depended on that 
Suppose all leaves had been spacious, like some palm leaves ; 
solid, like cai'tuti utem ; or that trees had grown, as they might 
of (Tourse just as easily have grown, like mushrooms, all one 
great cluster of leaf round one stalk. I do not eay that they 
ore divided into small leaves only fur your delight, or your 
service, as it you were the monarch of everything — even in 
this atom of a globe. You are made of your proper size ; 
and tbe leaves of theirs : for reasons, and by laws, of which 
neither the leaves nor you know anything. Only note the 
harmony between both, and the joy we may have in this di- 
vision and mystery of the frivolous and tremulous petals, 
which break the light and the breeze, — compared to what, 
with the frivolous and the tremulous mind which is in us, we 
could have had out of domes, or penthouses, or walls of leaf. 

8. Secondly ; think awhile of its dtu-k clear gi-een, and the 
good of it to you. Scientifically, you know green in leaves is 
owing to ' chlorophyll,' or, in English, to ' green-leaf. ' It may 
be very fine to know that ; but my advice to you, on the whole, 
is to rest content with the general fact that leaves are green 
when they do not grow in or near smoky towns ; and not by 
any means to rest content with the fact that very soon there 
will not be u green leaf in England, but only greenish-block 
onea And thereon resolve that you will yourself endeavour 
to promote the growing of the green wood, rather than of the 
black. 

9. Lookiug at the back of your laurel -leaves, you see hovr 
the central rib or spine of each, and the lateral branchings ' 
strengtiien and caiiy it. I find much confused use, in botani- 
cal works, of the words Vein and Rib. For, indeed, there are 
veins in the ribs of leaves, as mon'ow in bones ; and the pro- 
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jecting bars often gradually depress themselvfiB into a trans- 
parent net ot rivers. But theniet'Aojitcaf foi'ceof the framework 
in carrying the leof-tiiisue is the point lirst to be noticed ; it is 
that which atlmits, regulates, or restrnius the visible motiona 
of the leaf ; while the system of circulaliou can only be stud- 
ied through the microscope. But the ribbed leaf bears itself 
to the vviud, as the webbed foot of a. bird does to the water, 
and needs the same kind, though not the same strength, of 
support ; and its ribs always are partly therefore constituted 
of strong woody substance, which is knit out of the tissue ; 
and you can extricate this skeleton framework, and keep it, 
after the leaf-tissue is dissolved. So I shall henceforward 
speak simply of the leaf and its ribs, — only specifying the ad- 
ditional veined structure on necessary occasions. 

10. I have just said that tbe ribs — and might have said, 
farther, the stalk that sustains tliem — are knit out of the 
tigxae of the leaf. But what Is the leaf tissue itself knit out 
of ? One would think that was nearly the first thing to be 
discovered, or at least to be thought of, concerning plants, — 
namely, how and of what they are made. We say they 
' grow.' But you know that they can't grow out of nothing ; 
— this solid wood and rich tracery must be made out of some 
previously existing substance. What is the substance? — and 
how is it woven into leaves, — twiat«d into wood ? 

11. Consider how fast this is done, in spi-ing. You walk 
in February over a shpiwry field, where, through hoar-frost 
and mud, you perhaps hardly see the small green blades of 
trampled tui-f. In twelve weeks you wade through the same 
field up to your knees in fresh gross ; and in a week or two 
more, you mow two or three aoKd haystacks off it. In winter 
you walk by your currant-bush, or your vine. Tiiey are 
ehrivelled sticks — like bits of black tea in the canister. You 
pass again in May, and the currant-bush looks like a young 
sycamore tree ; and the vine is a bower : and meanwhile th« 
forests, all over this side of the round world, have grown 
their toot or two in height, with new leaves — so much 
deeper, so much denser than tliey were. Where has it all 
come from ? Cut off the fi-esh shoofs from a single branch of 
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any tree in May. Weigh them ; and then consider that ao 
much weight haa been added to every sucli living branch, 
everywhere, this aide the equator, within, the last two months. 
What ia all that made of? 

12. Well, this much the hotaniats really know, and tell us, 
— It is made chiefly of the breath of oniniala ; that ia to say, 
of tlie substance which, during the past year, animals have 
breathed into the air ; and which, if they went on breathing, 
and their breath were not made into trees, would poisOD 
them, or rather suffocate them, aa people are suffocated in 
unt'leaused pits, and dogs in the Grotta del Caiie, So thst 
you miiy look uixin the grass and foreats of the earth as a 
kind of green lioar-fi'oat, fixizen upon it from our breath, as, 
on the window-panes, the white arlwrescence of ice. 

13. But how is it made into wood ? 

The aubstancea that have been breathed into the air are 
charcoal, with oxygen and hydrogen, — or, more plainly, char- 
coal and water. Some neceaaarj' earths,— in smaller quantity, 
but abaolutely essential, — the trees get from the ground; 
hut, I believe all the charcoal they want, and moat of the 
water, from the air. Now the questioo is, where and how do 
they take it in, and digest it into wood? 

14. You know, in spring, and partly through all the year, 
except in frost, a liquid called ' aap ' circulates in trees, of 
which the nature, one should have thought, might have been 
ascertained by mankind in the aix thousand yeara they have 
been cutting wood. Under the impreaaion always that it had 
been ascertained, and that I could at any time know all about 
it, I have put off till to-day, 19th October, 1869, when I am 
past fifty, the knowing anytliiug about it at all. But I will 
really endeavour now to ascertain aomething, and take to my 
botanical books, accordingly, in due order. 

(1) Di-eaaer'a " Rudimenta of Botany." ' Sap ' not in the 
index ; only Samara, and Sarcocarp, — about ueither of which 
I feel the smallest ciuiosity. (2) Figuier'a " Histoire dea 
Plantes." • ' Scve,' not in index ; only Serpolet, and She- 
rardia arvenaie, which also have no help iu them for me. 
* An excetleiit book, tiuverthekai. 
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(3) Balfour'a " Manual of Botany." ' Sap,' — yes, at last. " Ar- 
ticle 257. Course of fluids in exogenous stems." I tlon't care 
about the course just uow : I want to know where the fluids 
come from. "If a plant be plunged into a weak solution of 
acetate of lead," — I ilon't in the least want to know what hap- 
ptens. "From the minuteness of the tissue, it in not easy to 
determine the Teasels through which the sap moves." Who 
sniil it was ? If it had been easy, I should Jiave done it my- 
self. " Changes take place iu the composition of the sap in 
its upward course." I dare say ; but I don't know yet what 
its composition is before it begins going up. "Tlie Elabor- 
at«d Sap by Mr. Schultz has been called ' latex.' " I wish Mr. 
Schtiltz were iu a hogshead of it, with the top on. " On ac- 
count of these luoveraents iu the latex, the latieiferous vessela 
have beeu denominated ciueuchymatou»." I do not venture 
to print the espressions which I here mentally make use of, 

15. Stay, — here, at last, in Article 264, is something to the 
purpose: "It appears then that, in the case of Exogenous 
plants, the fluid matter in the soil, containing different sub- 
stances in solution, is sucked up by the extremities of the 
roots." Yes, but how of the pine trees on yonder rock ? — la 
there any sap iu the rock, or water either? The moisture 
must be seized during actual rain ou the root, or stored up 
from the snow ; stored up, any way, in a tranquil, not actively 
sappy, state, till the time comes for its change, of which there 
is no account here, 

16. I have only one chance left now. Lindley's " Inli-oduc- 
tion to Botany." ' Sap,'— yes, — ' General motion of.' VL 325. 
" The course which is taken by the sap, after entering a 
plant, ia the first subject for consideration." My dear doctor, 
I have learned nearly whatever I know of plant structure from 
you, and am grateful ; and that it is httle, is not your fault, 
but mine. But tliis— let me say it with all sincere respect — 
is not what you should have told me here. You know, far 
better than I, that ' sap ' never does enter a plant at all ; but 
only salt, or earth and water, and that the roots alone could 
not make it ; and that, therefore, the course of it must be. in 
great i>art, the result or process of the actual making. But I 
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wiU rend now, pntientiv ; for 

tliat is worth liearing, lliough not perhaps what I want. 

Yes ; now that I have read Lindley's statement oarefully, I 
find it is full of precious things ; and this is what, with think- 
ing over it, I can gather for yoii. 

17. First, towards the end of January,— as the light en- 
larges, and the trees reTive from their re8t,^there is a gen- 
eral liquefaction of the blood of St. Januariua in their stems ; 
and I BupiMse there is really a great denl of moisture rapidly 
absorbed from the earth lu most cases ; and that this absorp- 
tion is a great help to the sun in drying the winter's damp out 
of it tor us : then, with tliat strange vital power, — which sci- 
entific people are usually as afraid of naming as common peo- 
ple are afraid of naming Death, — the tree gives the gathered 
earlh and water a changed existence ; and to this new-born 
liquid an upward motion from the earth, as our blood liaa 
from the lieort ; for the life of the tree is out of the earth ; 
and this upward motion bos a mechanical power in pushing 
on the growth. " Forced onioarii by the current of sap, 
the plumule ascends," (Ijudley.p. 132,)— this blood of the tree 
having to supply, exactly as our own blood has, not only the 
forming powers of substance, but a continual evaporation, 
" approximately seventeen times more than that of the liuman 
body," while the force of motion in the sap "is sometimes 
five times greater than that which impels the blood ia the 
crural artery of the horse." 

18. Hence generally, I think we may conclude thus much, 
— that at every pore of its surface, under ground and above, 
the plant in the spring absorbs moisture, which instantly dis- 
perses itself through its whole system " by means of some 
permeable quality of the membranes of the cellular tissue in- 
visible to our eyes even by the most powei-ful glasses " {p. 
320) ; that in this way subjected to the vital power of the tree, 
it becomes sap, properly so called, which passes downwards 
through this cellular tissue, slowly nud secretly ; and then up- 
wai-ds, through the great vessels of the tree, violently, stretch, 
ing out the supple twigs of it as you see a flaccid waterpipe 
flweU and move when the cock is turned to fill it. And the 
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tree becomes literally a fouatain, of ivbich the spriagin^r 
Btrenmlcts are clothed with jiew-woveo garmentH of gre 
sue, Aud of which the silver Bpray staya in the skj, — a spraj', 
now. i)f leaves. 

I'.l. That ie the gist of the matter ; and a very wonderful 
gist it is, to my raind. The secret and subtle desceut — tlie 
violent aud exulting reailience of the tree's blood. — whnt 
guides it ? — what compels ? The creature has no heart to 
beat like ours ; one cannot take refuge from the mystery in a 
'niUBCular contraction.' Fountain without supply — playing 
by its own force, for ever liaiug and falling idl through tlie 
days of Spring, spc-nding itself at last in gathered clouda of 
leaves, and iris of blossom. 

Very wonderful ; and it seems, for the present, that wo 
know nothing whatever about its causes ; nay, the stmugeuess 
of the i-eversed arterial and vein motion, without a heart, does 
not not seem to strike anybody. Perhaps, however, it may 
interest you, as I observe it does the Imtanists, to know that 
the cellular tissue tlirough which the motion is effected is 
called Parenchym, and the woo<ly tissue, Botlu'encliym ; and 
that Parenchym is divided, by a system of nomenclature which 
"has some advantages over that more commonly in use,"* 
into merenchyma, eonenclijTua, ovenehyma, atractenchyma, 
cylindrenchyuia, colpencliymn, cladenchyma, and prismen- 
chyma. 

20. Take your laurel branch into your hand again, Tliere 
are, as you must well know, innumerable shapes and orders 
of leaves ; — there ai-e some like claws ; some like fingei-a, and 
some like feet ; there are endlessly cleft ones, and endlessly 
clustered ones, and inscrutable divisions within divisions of 
tho fretted verdure ; and wrinkles, and ripples, and stitch- 
inga, and hemmings, and pincbings, and gatherings, an<1 
crumpliiigs, and dippings, aud what not. But there is noth- 
ing so constantly noble as the pure leaf of the laurel, bay, 
orange, and olive ; numerable, sequent, perfect in setting, 

• Lindloy. ■ Inlrodimliifn lo Butany.' vol. i.. p. 21. Tlie ternia 
■' wliolty obsolete" «*j'a sd authoritalive boluifc friend. Tlialik 
Heaven t 
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•livinely simple and serene. I Bhall cnll tbese noble learea 
' ApoUine ' leaves. They eharactorize many orders of plants, 
{Trent and HRinll, — from the magnolia to the myrtle, and ei- 
ciuisite ' myrtille ' of the hills, (bilberry) ; but wherever you 
find them, strong, lustrous, dark green, dmply formed, richly 
scented or stored, — you have nearly always kindly and lovely 
vegetation, in healthy ground aud air. 

21. Tiie gradual diminution in rank beneath the Apolline 
leaf, takes place in others by the loss of one or more of the 
qualities above named. The Apolline leaf, I auid, is strong, 
luatroiiH, full in its gi-een, rich in substance, simple in form. 
The inferior leaves are tbose which have lost ati-ength. and 
become thin, like paper ; which liave lost lustre, and become 
dead by roughness of surface, like the nettle, — (an Apolline 
leaf may become dead by bloom, like the olive, yet not lose 
beauty) ; which liave lost colour and become feeble in greeu, 
as in the poplar, or crwlely blight, like rice ; wbicit have lost 
substance and softness, and Lave nothing to give in scent or 
nourishment ; or become flinty or spiny ; finally, whieb have 
lost simplicity, and become cloven or jagged. Many of these 
losses lire partly atoned for hy gain of some peculiar loveliness. 
Gi'ass and moss, and parsley and fern, hnve each their owu 
delightftilneas ; yet they are all of inferior jxiwer and honour, 
compared to the Apolline leaves. 

22. You see, however, that though your laurel leaf has a 
central stem, and traces of ribs branching from it, in a verte- 
brated manner, they ore so faint tliat we cannot take it for a 
type of vertebrate structiu-e. But the two figures of elm and 
aliama leaf, given in Motlem Paiutera (vol. iii.), and now hero 
repeated. Fig. 3, will clearly enough show the opjwsition be- 
tween this vertebrate form, branching again usually at the 
edges, a, and the softly opening hues diffused at the stem, and 
gathered at the point of the leaf, b, which, as you almost with- 
out doubt know already, are cheiracteristic of a vast group of | 
l)lants, including esi>ecially all the lilies, grasses, and palmt^ i 
which for the most part are the signs of local or temporary j 
moisture in hot countries ;~local, as of fountainu and streams ; « 
t^mpoi-ary, as of rain or inundation. 
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But temporary, still more definitely in tbe day, than in tlie 
ywir. \Vben you go out, delighted, into the dew of the morn- 
ing, have you ever considered why it in so rich upon the griias ; 
—why it is nvl upon the trees 1 liin partly on the treea, but 
yet your memory of it will he always chiefly of its gleam upon 
the lawn. On many trees you will find there ia none at all. 
I oaunot follow out here the many inquiries connected with 
this subject, but, broadly, remember the branched trees are 
fed chiefly by rain, — the unbranched ones by dew, visible or 
iiirisible ; that la to say, at all events by moisture which they 



can gather for themRelves out of the nir ; or else by Rtreanis 
and eprings. Hence the diWsion of the verse of the sonp of 
Hoses : " My doctrine shall drop as the rain ; iriy speech shall 
distil as the dew : as the small rain upon the tender herb, and 
as the showers upon the grass." 

23. Next, esaminiug the direction of the veins in the leaf of 
the alisma, b. Fig. 3, you see they all open widely, as soon as 
tliey can, towards the thick part of the leaf ; and then taper, 
appai-ently with reluctance, pushing each other outwardH, to 
the point. If the leaf were a lake of the same tihape, and its 
stem tlie entering river, the lineBot the currents piissJiigtLnmn'h 
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it would, I beliere, be nearly the sume as that o! the veins in 
the aqiiAtic leaf. I have not examined the fluid law acrumtelj, 
and I do not suppose there is mure real correspondence than 
may be caused by the leafs expanding in every permitted di- 
rection. 89 the water woukl. with all the speed it can ; but tbs 
resemblance ia so close as to enable you to fasten the relation 
of the unbranched leaves t^i streams more distinctly in yoin 
mind, — juut as the toss of the palm leaves from their sten 
may. I think, in their likeness to the springing of a fountain, 
remind you of tbeir relation to the desert, and tlieir necessity, 
., to life of man and beast. 

24. And thus, associating these grass and lily leaves alwayi 
with fountains, or with dew, I think we may get a pretty gen- 
eral name for them also. Yuu know that Cora, our Hadoimk 
of the flowers, was lost in Sicilian Fields : you know, also, 
that the fairest of Greek foimtains, lost in Greece, was thought 
to lise in a Sicilian islet ; and that the real springing of ths 
uoblo fountain iu that rock was one of the causes which deteN 
mined the position of the greatest Greek city of Sicily. So I 
think, as we call the fairest branched leaves ' Ajxilline,' we wiU' 
call the fairest flowing ones 'Aretliusan.' But remember ttuti 
the ApoUine leaf represents only the central type of land leavei^ 
and is, within certain limita, of a fixed form ; while the beau* 
tiful Arethusan leaves, alike in flowing of their lines, changfi' 
their forms indefinitely, — some shajied like round poola, aiict< 

e like winding currents, and miiuy like arroivs, and many 
like hearts, and otherwise vaiied and vnriablc, as leaves ought 
to be, — that rise out of the waters, and float amidst the 1}^U»- 
ing of their foam. 

25. Brantwood, Easter Day, 1875. — I don't like to spoil mf 
pretty sentence, above ; but on reading it over, I suspect % 
wrote it confusing the water-lily leaf, anil other floating one*' 
of the same kind, with the Arethusan forms. But the wateiv 
lily and water- ranunculus leaves, and such others, are to thfl! 
orders of eaith-loviug leaves what ducks and swans are tft' 
birds ; (the swau ia the water-lily of birds ; ) tliey are Kvainti- 
ming leaves ; not properly watery creatures, or able to liw 
mijer water like fish, {unless when dormant), but just like 
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birds that posa their lives on the surface of the waves — though 
they must breathe in the nir. 

And these natant leaves, as they lie on the water surface, 
do not want strong ribs to carry them,* but Ijave very delicate 
oneH beautifully branching into the orbed space, to keep the 
tissue nice and flat ; while, on the other hand, leaves that 
really have to grow under water, sncritice their tissue, and 
keep only their riba, like coral animals ; (' Ranunculus hetero- 
phyllus,' ' other. leaved Frog-flower,' and its like,) just as, if 
TOO keep your own hands too long in water, they shrivel at 
the finger-ends. 

26. So that you must not attach any great botanical impor- 
tance to the characters of contrasted aspects in leaves, wliich I 
wish you to express by the words ' ApolUne ' and ' Arethusan ' ; 
but their mythic importance is very great, and your careful 
observance of it will help you completely to understand the 
beautiful Greek fable of Apollo and Daphne, There are in- 
deed several Daphnes, and the first root of the name is fur 
away in another field of thought altogetlier, connected with 
the Gods of light. But etymology, tbe best of servantx, is an 
unreasonable master ; and Professor Max Miiller trusts his 
deep-reaching knowledge of the first ideas connected with the 
names of Athena and Daphne, too implicitly, when he sup- 
poses this idea to be retained in ceutnd Greek theologj-. 
'Athena' originally meant only the dawn, among nations who 
knew nothing of a Sacred Spirit. But the Athena who catches 
Achilles by the hair, and urges the spear of Diomed, has not. 
in the uiind of Homer, the slightest remaining connection with 
the mere beauty of daybreak. Daphne chased by Apollo, may 
perhaps — though I doubteven this much of consistence in the 
earlier myth — have meant the Duwn pursued by the Sun, 
But there is no trace whatever of thi-s fii-st idea left in the 
fable of Arcadia and Thessaly. 

27. The central Greek Daphne is the daughter of one of 
the great river gods of Arcadia ; her mother is the Earth. 

" " Ton Bhould set! Iha girders on under-side of the Victoria Water- 
lilj, Ili« most wonderful 111 of eugiaetinug, at ttio kind, I know of." — 
<' BotBiiicul friend.') 
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Now Ai-cailia ia the Oberlanil ot Greece ; and the cresta orf 
Cyllene, Drymantliua, ami Mfenalus* auiTOund it, like tbsj 
Swiaa forest cantous, with walls of rock, and shadows of pine. ] 
And it divides itself, like the Oberland, into three regiom;, 
firet, the region ot rock and snow, sncred to Mercuiy nod | 
Apollo, in which Mercury 3 birth on Cyilene, his construclioB J 
of the lyre, and his steiUing the oieu ot Apollo, are nil espreft- j 
sions of tJie euchantmenls of cloud and eouod, mingling wiUt. 
the siiiiKlune, on the clifis of Cyllene. 

■' While the mists 
Flaring, auii run; vkpoara, ckll out shipea 
Anil phantoms from the cngi and solid earth 
As fa«t as h manldiati scatters sounds 
Out of his instrument." 

Then came the pine region, sacred eBpecially to Pan 
Mii'iialua the eon of Lycaon tiud brother of Callisto ; 
you bad better remember this relationship carefully, for 
aake ot the meaning of the wmst^UntionB of Ursa Major aoA 
the Morn* Mwnalius, and of their wolf aud bear traditionaf 
(compare alao the strong impression on the Greek miiid af 
the wild leafinesB, nourished by snow, of the Bueotion Cith« 
jcron, — "Oh, thou lake-hollow, full of divine leave-a, and ol 
wild creatures, nuifie ot the auow, darling of Diana," (Pho>^ 
iiissfB, 801), How wild the climate ot this piiie region 
you may judge from the pieces iu the note belowf out 
• Eooghlj, CjUeno 7,700 fpot high ; Erj-mniilhus 7,000; Hmi*U 

6,ooa 

t March Znl. — We noir ascend (he roots of the wounlfun called 
tania, and bef;In to pans between it and the mouiitaia ot Alontneni 
which ia on our right. The latter ia mucli higher than Kulauii, at 
like the other peaked sammlla at the Mcnalian range, Is covered w1 
fliB, and deepl^r at pruKnt with auow. Tlie aiiuw 1ii.'B alao in our pa 
At a fountain in the rood, the small vi!lag» uf Buzeiiiko is half a in 
on the riglit, slandiug at the foot of the Mnenulian range, and now oi 
ered with snow. 

Saeti U the most lofty of the range of mountains, which are in U 
of Lertdhi, to the nortliward and eastward ; they are all a port oT t 
chain which exteniUfrom Mount Kheliu^e, and connects that great 
mlt with Arleuiisiuni, Parthanium, niid Parnon. Mount Saelu ia 
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Colonel Leake's diary in croBsing the Mreualian range in epriug. 
Anil then, lastly, you have the Inuiel and ^ine region, full of 
BweetnesB nnd Elysian beauty. 

28. Now as Mercmy is the ruling power of the hill en- 
chantment, 80 Daphne of the leafy peace. She is, in her 
first life, the daughter of the mountain river, the mist of it 
filling the valley ; the Sun, pursuing, and effacing it, from 
dell to dell, is, literally, Aixtllo pursuing Daphne, and ifdwrse 
to her; (not, as in the earlier tradition, the Sun puraviing 
only hia own light). Dopline, thus hunted, criea to her mother, 
the Earth, which opens, and receives her, causing the laurel 
to spring up in her stead. That is to say, wherever the rocks 
protect the niiat from the sunbeam, and suffer it to water the 
earth, thei-e the laui-el and other richest vegetation fill the 
hollows, giving a better glory to the sun itself. For sunshine, 
on tlie ton'ent e^ray, ou the grass of its valley, and entangled 
among the laurel atems, or glancing from their leaves, be- 
came a thonsandfold loreUer and more sacred than the same 
Biinbeams, burning on the leafless mountain -side. 

And farther, the leaf, in its connection with the river, is 
typically expressive, not, as the flower was, of human fading 
and passing away, but of the iierjaetuiil flow and renewal of 
human mind and thought, lisiiig ■' like tlie rivers that run 
among the hills " : therefore it was that the youtli of Greece 

ered with Rre. Tlie mountain tiiilvreeii t)ie iilain of Levidhl niid Alo. 
liitit«na, or, lo apeak \>y thn aiivieni iiumenclaturi:. that part of the Un- 
nalian range which RepuatuE the Orchomtinia from the TullevBof llHliBson 
and Metfa,ydriiim, is elolhwi also with large forests of tiia same trees ; 
the road acroes this ridgH from Leridbi tu Alouistvua is now impriKitlc>' 
bU on Sfcoaut of the enow. 

I am detained all da; at Levldhl by a heavy fall of snow, which beforo 
Uie evening bag covered the ground la half a foot iu duplh, although the 
Tillage is not much elevated above the plaiu, nor in a more lofly Bilua- 
tion than TripolitxA. 

Uarfh *».— Yesterday afternoon and dnring the night the snow tell 
In mah quantitioB as to cover all the plains and adjacent mountains; 
■nd the conntry esblbit«d this luorniiig aa line a anow-scene as Narvay 
eonl'l supply. As the day advanced and the sun appeared, the snow 
melted rapidly, hut lite sky was soon averaast again, and the snow 
bugan tu fall. 
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KjuTiti(»('<l tlu'ir hair — the sipi of their continnallj r?ije»*3 
strt'ijj^'th,-- t«j the rivers, ami to Apolia Theref-.re. : . r.'L- 
iiiciiioratc AimiIIo'h «>\vii chief victorj* over deal h^-OTtr Pt"^- t. 
thf (MiiTiiptrr, — a hiuivl branch was gatliered every lil:! jri: 
in tlu* vulo of Tniipe ; uuil the laurel leaf became ch« re^vri 
or cr(»\vii «)f all boiii'ticeiit ami eiuluriug work of miL — «:r£ 
of inspiratinn, born of the Htren^th of the earth, and of *2r 
(h\v of JMavin, and which can never jmss awav. 

"1\K Von may ilonbt at lirst, even because of its gnus. '^^ 
mcaiiin*^' in tlic fable of Ai>ollo and Daphne : vou vill iM 
doubt it, liowcvcr, when you trace it back to its fi«t easten 
origin. ^VlH■n wi- speak «*areleKsly of the traditions re>p«x- 
in;r tli(? (lardcn of Kibn. (or in Hebrew, reinem1)er. Ciarlrn 
of Ihliu'htj We are apt to ct>nfuKe Milton's descriptions with 
tliose in the book of ( ienesis. ^liltou fills his Paradisie wiui 
Hnwers ; but no llowers are s])oken of in Genesis. We maj 
indeed eomlude that in speaking of every herb of the fit-Li. 
Howors are included. But tliev are not nimied. The tLinirs 
that are naiitrd in the (larden of Delight are trees only. 

Tiu5 words are, "every tree that was pleasant to the sight 
an<l good for food ; " and as if to mark the idea more strongly 
for us in the Sej»tuaj^'int, even the ordinary Greek word for 
tree is not used, but the word ^vXov^ — litendly, everj* 'wood,' 
everv pie(!(; of (hnhrr that was pleasant or good. Thevare in- 
deed the '* vivi travi," — living raftei*s of Dante's Apeunine. 

Do vou renieud)er how those trees were said to be watered? 
Not bv the ft>ur rivers only. The rivei's could not supply the 
i)lace of rain. No rivers do ; for in truth tliey are the refuse 
of rain. No storm-clouds were there, nor liidings of the blue 
bv darkening veil ; but there went up a mist fn>m the earth, 
and watered the face of the ground, — or, as in Septuagint and 
Vulgate, '* There went forth a fountain from the earth, and 
gave the earth to drink.'' 

:50. And now% lastly, we continually think of that Garden of 
Delight, as if it existed, or could exist, no longer ; wholly 
forj^^etting that it is spoken of in Scripture as iX5ri)etually 
existent ; and some of its fairest trees as existent also, or only 
recently destroyed. When Ezekiel is describing to Pharaoh 
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the greatnesa of the Asayrians, do you remember what image 
he gives of them? "Behold, the Aseyrian was a cedai' iii 
Lebanou, with fair branohea ; and his top waa among the 
thick boughs ; the waters nourished him, and the deep brought 
him up, with her rivera rumiiiig round about his plauta. 
Under hta branches ibd idl the beasts of the field bring forth 
their young ; and uuder his shadow dwelt all great nations." 

31. Now hear what follows. " The cedara in the Garden of 
Ood could uot bide hitn. The fir trees were not like his 
boughs, and the chestuut trees were not like hia branches ; 
nor any tree in the Garden of God waa like unto him in 
beauty." 

So that jou see, whenever a nation rises into consistent, 
vital, and, through many generations, enduring power, there 
is still the Garden of God ; still it ia the wat«r of life which 
feeds the roots of it ; and still the auccesflion of its people ia 
imaged by the [lerenoial leafage of 'trees of Pai-adiae. Could 
this be said of Ass.yria, and shall it not be said of Eugland ? 
How much more, of lives such as uurs should be, — just, la1>o- 
rious, united in aim, beneficent in fulfilment, toay the image 
be used of the leaves of the trees of Edeu ! Other symbols 
have been given often to show the evanescence and sliglitneaa 
of our lives — the foam u|>on the water, the grass on the house- 
top, the vapour that vanishes away ; yet none of these are 
images of true human life. That life, when it is real, ia not 
evanescent ; ia not slight ; does not vanish away. Every noble 
Kfe leaves the fibre of it interwoven for ever in the work of 
tlte world ; by so much, evermore, the strength of the Immaii 
race has gained ; more stubborn in the root, higher towards 
heaven in the branch ; and, "as a teil tree, and as au oak, — 
whose substance is in them when they cost their leaves, — so 
the holy seed is in the midst thereof." 

32. Only remember on what conditions. In the great 
Psalm of life, we are told that everj-thing that a man doeth 
shall prosper, so only that he delight in the law of his God, 
that he hath not walked in the couuael of the wicked, nor sat 
in the seat of the scornful. Is it among these leaves o( the 
perpetual Sjirhig, — helpful leaves for the healing of the na- 
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tiona,— th&t we mean to have our part and place, or raUi 
among tUe " brown akeletons of leaves that lag, the fen' 
brook along "? For other leaves there are, aud other a 
thut water thorn, — not water of life, but water of Achero_ 
Autumnal leavea there are that atrew the brooks, in Vnlloin! 
brosa. Remember jou how the name of the place wascliangeJ : 
" Once caJled ' Sweet water ' (Aqua bella), now, the Shadowy 
Vale." Portion in one or other name we must choose, all of 
us, with the living olive, by tlie living fountains of waters, o 
with the wild fig trees, whose leafage of human soul is strewi 
along the brooka of death, in the eternal Vallombrosa. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FLon-Ea. 

Rome, Whit Mnniiny. 1874. 

1. On the quiet road leading from under the Palatine to th» 
little church of St. Nereo and Achilleo, I met, j-eaterday mom- 
iug, group after group of happy peasants heaped in pyrainiilM 
on their triumphal carts, in WLiUSunday dress, etout and 
clean, and gay in colour ; and the women all with bright arti- 
ficial roses in their hair, set with true natural taste, and wefl 
becoming them. This power of ammgiug wreath or cromi 
of dowers for the head, remains to the people from clasdo 
times. And the thing that struck rae most in the look of it 
was not so much the cheerfulness, as the dignity ; — in a true 
sense, the l>ef<>i>ii)i;/)ip:'ii and decoi-ousnesa of the ornament. 
Among the ruins of the dead city, and the worse desolation 
of the work of its modem rebuildei-a, here was one element 
at least of honour, and order ;— and, in these, of delight. 

And these are the real significances of the flower itself. It 
is the utmost purification of the plant, and the utmost disci- 
pline. Where its tissue is blanched fau-est, dyed purest, set in 
strictest rank, apijointed to most chosen office, thei-e— and 
created by the fact of this purity and function — is the flower. 

2. But created, observe, by the purity and oi-der, moro 
than by the function. The flower exists tor its own sake — no4 
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for the fmit's soke. Tbe production of the fruit is an added 
honour to it — Is a granted consolation to us for ite deatli. 
But the flower is the end of the seed, — not tlie seed of tbe 
flowei". You are foud of chemes, perhaps ; aiid think that 
ise of cherry blossom is to produce cherries. Not at nil. 
Tiie use of cherries is to praduce cherry blossoms ; just as tho 

i of bulbs is to produce hyaciuths, — not of hyacinths to 
produce bulbs. Nay, thnt the flower can multiply by bulb, 
m root, or slip, as well as by seed, may show you at once 
how immaterial tbe seed-forming function is to the flower's 
existence. A flower is to the vegetable substance what a 
crystal is to the mineral. " Dust of sapphire," writes my 
friend Dr. John Brown to me, of the wood hyacinths of Scot- 
land in tbe spring. Yes, that is so,— each bud more beauti- 
ful, itself, than perfectest jewel — this, indeed, jewel " of 
parest ray serene ; " but, obsen'e you, the glory is in the 
purity, the serenity, the radiance,— not in the mere continu- 
ance of the creature. 

3. It is because of its beauty that its continuance is worth 
Heaven's while. The glory of it is in being, — not in beget- 
ting ; and in the spirit and substance, — not the change. For 
the earth also has its flesh and spirit. Every day of spring is 
the earth's Whit Sunday— Fire Sunday. The falling fii-e of tha 
rainbow, with the order of its zones, and the gladness of its 
covenant, — you may eat of it, like Esdras ; but you feed upon 
it only that you may see it. Do you think that flowers wei-e 
born to nourish the blind ? 

Fasten well in your mind, then, tlie conception of order, 
• imd purity, as tbe essence of the flower's being, no less than 
I of the crystal's. A ruby is not made bright to scatter round 
it child-nibies ; nor a flower, but in collateral and added 
honour, to give birth to other flowers. 

Two ma'" facts, then, you have to study in every flower : 
the symmetiy or order of it, and the perfection of its sub- 
stance ; tirst, the manner in which tbe leaves are placed for 
beauty of form ; then the spinning and weaving and blanch- 
ing of their tissue, tor the reception of purest colour, or re- 
fining to richest surface. 
Vou I.— ♦ 
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i. First, the onler : the proportion, imd aueweritig to «acll 
otUer, of the parts ; for the study of which it becomes neete- 
eary to know what its parts are ; and that a flower consists 
essentiaUy of — Wei!, I renUv dou't know what it conaiiita es- 
sentially of. For some flowers have bracts, and stalks, and 
toruses, aud calices, and cTorolliut, and diBCS, and stamens, anil 
pistils, and ever so many odds and ends of things besides, of 
no use at all, seemingly ; and others have no bracts, and no 
Btalku, and uo toruses, and no calices, and no corollas, and 
notliiiig recognimble for stamens or pistils, — only, when tbey 
come to be reduced to this kind of poverty, one doesn't call 
them flowers ; they get together in knots, and one calls them 
catkins, or the like, or forgets their existence altogether ;— 1 
haven't the least idea, for instance, myself, what an oak hloa- 
Boni is like ; only I know its bracts get together and make a 
cup of themselves afterwanls, which the Italians coll, as they 
do the dome of St. Peter's, ' cupola ' ; and that is a great piEy, 
for their own sake as well as the world's, that they were not 
content with their ilex cupolas, which were made to hold 
something, but look to building these big ones upside-down, 
which hold nothing — ie*t than nothing, — large estiuguiahers 
of the flame of Catholic religion. And for farther embarrasa- 
ment, a flower not only is without essential consistence of a 
given number of parts, but it rarely consists, alone, of itself. 
One talks of a hyacinth as of a flower ; but a hyaciuth is any 
number of flowers. One does not talk of 'a heather '; whea 
one says 'heath,' one means the whole plant, not the blossom, 
— because heath-bella, though they grow together for com- 
pany's sake, do so in a voluntary sort of way, and are not fised 
in their places ; and yet, they depend on each other for ei&ot, 
as much as a bunch of grapes. 

6. And this grouping of flowers, more or less waywardly, 
is that most subtle part of their order, and the most difficult 
to represent, Take the cluster of bog-heather belie, for in- 
stance, Line-study 1. You might think at first there were no 
lines in it worth study ; but look at it more carefully. Ther«' 
are twelve bells in the cluster. There may be fewer, or more j 
but the bog-heath is apt to run into something near that 
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number. They all grow together as close as thev can, and on 
one side of the supporting branch only. The natural effect 
vould be to bend the branch down ; but the branch won't 
bave that, and so leans bock to carr^ them. Now j'ou see the 
nse of drawing the profile in the middle ligiire : it shows you 
exactly balanced setting of the group, — not drooping, nor 
erect ; but with a disposition to droop, tossed up by the 
leaning back of the stem. Then, gi-owing as near as they can 
to ea<:h other, tliose in tlie middle get squeezed. Here is an- 
other quite special character. Some flowers don't like being 
squeezed at all (fancy a. a(|iieezed convolvulus !) ; but these 
heather bells like it, and look nil the prettier for it, — not the 
squeezed onea exactly, by themselves, but the cluster alto- 
gether, by their jiatience. 

Then also the outside ones get pushed into a sort of atar- 
shape, and in front ahow the colour of all their sides, and at 
the back the rich green cluster of sharp leaves that bold them ; 
til this order being as essential to the plant as any of the 
more formal structures of the bell itself. 

. But the bog- heath has usually only one clnster of Bowers 
to arrange on each bi-anch. Take a spray of ling (Fi-ontis- 
piece), aud you will find that the richest piece of Gothic spire- 
Bculptnre would be dull and graceless beside the grouping of 
the floral masses in their various life. But it is difficult to 
give the accuracy of attention necessary to see their beauty 
without drawing them ; and still more difficult to di'aw them 
in any approximation to the truth before they ehange. This 
is indeed the fatallest obstacle to all good botanical work. 
Flowers, or leaves, — and especially the lost, — can only be 
rightly di-awn as they grow. And even tlien, in their loveliest 
spring action, they grow as you draw them, and will not stay 
quite the same creatures for half an hour. 

~, I said in lay inaugm-a! lectures at Oxford, g 107, that 
Teal botany is not so much the desciiption of plants as their 
■ Kographj. Without entering at all into the history of its 
'fruitage, the life and death of the blossom U&el/ia always an 
•ventful romance, which must be completely told, if welL 
He grouping given to the vaiiuus states of form between bud 





and flower is always the most important part of the design ol 
L the plant ; am) in the modes of Uh death are some of tlie 
moat touching lessoim, or Hyia1x)hsius. connected with its ex- 
istence. The utter loss and far scattered ruiii of the cistiu 
and wild rose, — the dishonoured and dork rontortion of the 
convolvidus, — the pale wasting i>f the criuisou heath of Apen- 
nine, are strangely opposeil by the <[uiet closing of the bronu 
hells of the ling, each niakiug of themselves a little croBs u 
they die ; and bo enduring into the days of winter. I liaTe 
dmwn the &uled beside the full branch, and know not which 
is the more beautiful. 

8. This grouping, then, and way of treating each other iii 
their gathered company, is the first and most subtle condition 
of fonn in flowent ; and, observe, I don't mean, just now, the 
appointed and disciplined grouping, but the wayward and ae- 
cldeutnl. Don't confuse the beautiful consent of the cluster 
in these sprays of heath with the legal strictness of a foxglove, 
— though that also hns its divinity ; but of another kinil 
That legal order of blossoming— for which we may wisely 
keep the accepted name, ' inflorescence,' — is itself quite a sepa- 
rate subject of study, which we cannot take up until we know 
the still more strict laws which are set over the flower itself. 

9. I have in my hand a small red poppy which I gathered 
on Whit Sunday on the palace of the Ctesars. It is an in- 
tensely simple, intensely floral, flower. All silk and flame : a 
scarlet cup, perfect-edged all round, seen among the wild 
grass &ir away, like a burning coal fallen from Heaven's oltara. 
You cannot have a more complete, a more stainless, type of 
flower absolute; inside and outside, all flower. No sparing 
of colour anywhere — no outside coarsenesses — no interior 
eecrecies ; open as the sunshine that creates it ; fine-finished 
ou both sides, down to the extremest point of insertion on its 
narrow stalk ; and robed in the puriile of the Crosars. 

Literally so. That poppy scarlet, so far as it could Ije 
painted by mortal hand, for mortal lung, stays yet, against 
^(he sun, and wind, and rain, on the walls of tlie house of 
Augustus, a hundi-ed yards from the spot where I gathered 
B weed of its desolation. 
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10. A pure cup, you remember it is ; that much at least 
you cannot but remember, of poppy-form among the corn- 
fields ; and it is beut, in beginniug, to think of every flower as 
essentially a cup. There are flat ones, but you will find that 
most of these are really groups of flowere, tiot diugle blos- 
soms ; and there are out of-the-way and quaint ones, very dif- 
ficult to define as of any shape ; but even these have a cup to 
begin with, deep down in them. You had better take the 
idea of a cup or vase, as the first, simplest, and most general 
Ibrm of true flower. 

The botanists call it a corolla, which means a garland, or a 
kind of crown : and the word is a very good one, because it 
indicates that the flower-cup is made, as oui' clay cups are, on 
a potter's wheel ; that it is essentially a tvcoIuI'' form — a whirl 
r (botanically) ' whorl ' of leaves ; in reality successive round 
the base of the urn they form. 

11. Perhaps, however, you think poppies in general are not 
much like cups. But tlie flower in my hand is a — poverty- 

■tlricken poppy, I was going to write, i<oviitiy-elrenglhfned 

poppy, I menu On licher ground, it would have gushed 
into flaunting breadth of untenable purple — flapped its incon- 

u-iet vaguely to the wind — dropped the pride of its 
ipetals over my hand in an hour after I gathered it. But Uiis 
little rough bred thing, a Campagna i>ony of a lK>i>py, is hs 
bi'ight and strong to-day aa yesterday. Ho that I can see ex- 
'actly where the leaves join or lap over each other ; and when 
I look down into the cup, find it to be composed of four leaves 
lltogether, — two smaller, set within two larger. 

12. Thus far (and somewhat farther) I had written in 
Borne ; but now, putting my work together in Osfoi-d, a snd- 
iden doubt troubles me, whether all poppies have two petals 
jnnaller then the other two. Whereupon I take down an ex- 
eellent little school-book on botany — (he best I've yet found, 
lifainking to bo told quickly ; and I find a great deal about 
'tipium ; and, apropos of opium, that the juice of common cel- 

ndine is of a bright orange eoloui' ; and I pause for a bewil- 
'dered five minutes, wondering if a celandine is a poppy, and 
low many petals i( has: going on again — because I must, 
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without making up my raiud, on either questioo— I tun told 
to "observe the floral receptacle of the Califoruian genus £sdi- 
■choltzia." Now I cau't observe nDything of the sort, and I 
don't want to ; ami I wish Culiforniii and all that's in it were 
Kt the deepest bottom of the Pacific. Next I am told to com- 
pare the poppy and waterhly ; and I ean't do that, neither — 
though I should like to ; and there's the end of tlie article ; 
and it never tells me T.hether one pair of petals is always 
Bmaller than the other, or noL Only I see it says the corolla 
baa four petals. Perhaps a celandine may be a double poppy, 
and have eight, I know they're tiresome irregular things, and 
I mustn't be stopped by them ;• — at any rate, my Koman 
poppy knew what it waa about, and hail its two couples of 
leaver tn clear subordination, of which at the time I went ou 
to inquire farther, as follows. 

13. The next point is, what shape are the petals of? And 
that is easier a^ed than answered ; for when you pull them 
off, you find they won't lie flat, by 
any means, but are each of them 
cnps, or rather shells, themselves ; 
and that it requires ns much con- 
oliology as would describe a cockle, 
befoi-e you can properly give ac- 
count o( a single poppy leaf. Or of 
a single any leaf ^for all leaves are 
cither shells, or boats, (or solid, if 
, not hollow, masses,) and cannot be 
represented in flat outline. But, 
laying these as flat as they will lie 
ou a sheet of paper, you will find the 
piece they hide of the paper they lie 
on can be drawn ; giving approximately the shape of the outer 
leaf as at A, that of the inner aa at B, Pig. 4 ; which you will 

:, (iniiiug a heap of gold ander mi oak tre« some tlion- 
iiear Arundul, I'vu mado thfni nut : Eight divided by . 
B \ that is [0 My, tbreu couples of petals, vrith two odd little a 
led (or form's saku. No wouder I couldu't deoiphur tbem I 
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find Tcry difficult lines to draw, for they are each composed 
of two ciirres, joined, as in Fig. 5 ; all above the line a b be- 
ing the outer edge of the leaf, but joined so subtly to the aide 
that the least break in drawing the Hue epoils the form. 

14. Now everj" flower petal consists essentially of these two 
parts, variously proportioiied anil outlined. It expands from 
C to a 6 ; and cloaea iu the external line, and for this reason. 

Considering everj- flower under the type of a cup, the first 
part of the petal is that in which it expands from ihe bottom 
to the rim ; the second part, that in which it terminates itself 
on reaching the rim. Thus let the three cii-cles, ABC, Fig, 




C, represent the undivided cups of the three great geometrical 
orders of flowers — trefoil, quatrefoil and cinquefoil. 

Draw iu the firat an efjuilateral triangle, in the second a 

L e(|uare, in the third a pentagon ; draw the dark lines from 

I centws to angles ; (D E F) : tben (a) the third part of D ; (/i) 

\ the fourtJi part of E, (c) the fifth part of F, are the normal 

outline forms of the petals of the three families ; the relations 

between the developing angle and limiting curve being varied 

according to the depth of cup, and the degree of connection 

■ between the petals. Thus a rose 'olds them over one another, 




in the bud ; & codtoIvuIus twist§ them, — tli< 
into a flat cinquefoil of separate petals, and 
deep-welled cinquefoil of connected ones. 

I find an excellent illuBtratiou in Veronica Polito, one of 
the moat perfectly graceful of field plauts becaune of the light 
alternate flower Btalks, each with its leaf at the base ; th« J 
flower itself a quatrefoil, of which the largest and least peta 
are uppermosL Pull one off its cnl*-x (draw, if you can, ths ^ 
outline of the striped blue upper petal willi the jagged edge 
of pale gold below), and 
then eiamine the relaliTe 
\ elmpea of the lateral, and j 
le^ast ujjper petal. 
under surface is rerj' c 
riouB, as if c 
white paint; the blin 
strijiea above, in the ( 
' rection of their growtlvl 
deepening the more deli- J 
cate colour with esquisitv] 
insistence, 

A lilac blossom will 
give you a pretty esam- 
^" "• pie of the expansion of the 

petals of a quatrefoil above the edge of the cup or tube ; but . 
I must get back to our i>oppy at present. V 

15. What outline its petils really have, however, is litUct'l 
shown in their crumpled fluttering ; but that very crumpling J 
arises from a fine floral character which we do not enough 
value in them. We usually think of the poppy as a coarse 
flower ; but it is the most tronspai-ent and delicate of all the 
blossoms of the field. The rest — nearly all of them — depend 
on the lexlare of their surfaces for colour. But the poppy ia 
painted r/faj<s ; it never glows so brightly as when the sun shines 
UiTOugh it, \Vlterever it is seen — against the light or with tl 
light—always, it is a flame, and warms the wind like a blowi 
ruby. 

In these two qualities, the accurately balanced form, ani 
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the perfectly infused colour of the petals, you hnve, as I said, 
the central being of the flower. All the other parte of it are 
necessary, but we must follow them out in order. 

lf>. Looking down into the cup, you see the green boas di- 
ridedbyablack Btar, — of six rayaonly.^and surrounjed by a 
few black spots. My rough-nurtured ijoppy contentn itself with 
these for its centre ; a rich one would hnvo had tlie green boss 
divided by a dozen of raya, and surrounded by a dark crowd 
of crested threads. 

Tliia green boas is called by botanistfl the piatil, which 
word consists of the two first syllables of the L^tiu pistil- 
liuu, otherwise more familiarly Engliahed into 'pestte.' The 
meaning of the botanical word is of coui'se, also, that the cen- 
tral part of a (tower-cup has to it somethiug of the relations 
that a pestle has to a mortar I Practically, however, aa this 
peatle has so potmdiug functions, I think the word is mislead- 
ing as well as ungraceful ; nud that we may find a better ona 
after looking a little closer into the matter. For this peatle 
is divided generally into three veiy distinct ports : there ia a 
storehouse at the bottom of it for the seeds of the plant ; 
aliOTe this, a shaft, often of considerable length in deep cups, 
rising to the level of their upper edge, or above it : and at 
the top of these shafts an expanded crest. This shaft the 
botanists call ' style,* from the Greek word for a pillar ; and 
the crest of it — I do not know why — stigma, from the Greek 
word for 'spot,' The storehouse for the seeds they caU the 
■ ovary.' from the Latin ovum, an egg. 80 you have two- 
thirds of a Latin word, (pistil) — ^awkwardly and disagreeably 
edged in between pestle and pistol — for the whole thing ; you 
have an Engliah-Latin word (ovaiy) for the bottom of it ; an 
£nghsh-Greek woivi (style) for the middle ; and a pure Greek 
word (stigma) for the top. 

17. This is a great meaa of language, and all the worse 
that the word style and stigma have both of them quite dif- 
ferent senses in onliuary and scholarly English from this 
forced botanical one. And I will venture therefore, for my 
own pupils, to put the four names altogether into Eu^^Ush. 
Instead of calling the whole thing u pistil, I sliatl siiii[jly call 
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U the pillar. lusteml o£ 'ovary," I ehall aay ' TreaBury' (fo*' 
a aeed isn't an egg, but iti> a treasure). The style I shall caU, 
the 'Sbuft,' and the stignin titu 'Volute.' So you will harft 
your eutire pillar divided ijito the treasury, at its base, tlw 
shaft, aud the volute ; and I ihitik you will find tlieee diii-j 
siouB eAsily remembered, and uot unfitted to tlie sense of ths 
words ill their ordinary use. 

18. Round this central, bill, in the poppy, very stumpy, 
pillar, ycm find a cluster of dark threads, with dusty pen- 
duuts or cups at their ends. For these the botanists noms 
' titaniens.' may be conveniently retained, each consisting of ft 
' filament,' or thread, and an ' anther,' or blossoming part. 

And in this rich coroUa, and pillar, or pillars, with theiv 
treasuries, and sitrrounding crowd of stamens, the essential! 
flower consists. Fewer than these several parts, it cannot 
have, to be a flower at all ; of these, the corolhi leads, and )i(l 
the object of final purpose. The stamens and tlie treosuiiei^ 
are only there in order to produce future corollas, ihou^^ 
often themselves decorative in the highest degree. 

These, I repeat, are all the essential parts of h flower. But 
it would have been diflicnlt, with any other than the poppy, 
to have shown you them alone ; for nearly all oUier flonem. 
keep ivith them, all their Uvea, their nurse or tutor lenve%| 
— the group which, in stronger luid humbler temper, pPOt 
tected them in tlieir first weakness, and formeil tliem to tht 
first laws oi their being. But the jxippj' casts these tutoriti 
leaves away. It is the finished picture of impatient am^ 
luxury-loving youth,— at first too severely restrained, thm 
casting all restraint away,— yet i-etaiuing to the end of lifj 
unseemly and illiberal signs of its once compelled submissiM 
to laws which were only pain,— not instruction. 

19. Gather a green i»ppy bud, just when it showa the 
scarlet line at its side : break it open and unpack the poppy. 
The whole flower is there complete in size and colour, — its 
stamens (uU-grown, but all packed so closely that the fine siUt 
of the ]>etals is crushed into a milhon of shapeless wrinkl«li 
Wlien the flower opens, it seems a deliverance from tortunj 
the two imprisoning green leaves are shaken to the grouiid| 
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tlie aggrieved corolla smooths itself in the sun, anil comforts 
it«elf as it ran ; but remains visibly crusbed and hurt to the 
end of itfi days. 

20. Not so floweni of gracious breedijig. Look at these 
four stages in the young life of a primrose, Fig. 7. First 
confined, as strictty as tbe poppy witliin five pinching green 
leaves, whose points close over it, the little thing is content 
to remain a child, and finds its nursery large enough. The 
green leaves unclose their points, — the little yellow ones 
peep out, like ducklings. They find the light <IeIiciouB, and 




D[)eD wide to it ; and grow, and grow, and throw themselves 
wider at last into their jwrfect rose. But they never leave 
their old nurserj- for all that ; it and they Uve on together ; 
and the nursery seems a part of the flower. 

21. Which is so, indeed, in all the loveliest flowers ; and, in 
usual botimical larlanfe, a flower is said to consist of its 
Cftlyx, (or hidinij part — Calypso having rule over it,) and 
corolla, or garland part, Proserpina having rule over it But 
it is bett«r to think of tliem always as separate ; for this 
calyx, very justly so named from its main function of conceal- 
ing the flower, in its youth is usually green, not coloured, and 
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sLo^B its sepoxute nature by ptiusiDg, or at least greatly lin- 
gering, in ita growth, nud luodifyiug it«elf very slightly, while 
the corolla is forming itaelf through active change. Look at 
the two, for instance, 
f^.^^/ through the youth of 
^^■-^ a pease bloaeoin. Fig. 

^^^~y The entire cluster 

at first appears pes- « 
/ ^"g'^ *i^nt in this manner, Fin, k. 

f^-^^^^ the etiUk beniHng round on purpose to put it 
into that position. On which all the 
little buda, thinking themselves ill- 
treated, determine not to submit to 
unything of the sort., turn their points 
upward pei-sistently, and determine 
that — atunyooetof trouble — tLey will 
get nearer the sun. Then they b«gin 
to open, and let cut their corollas. I 
give the process of one only (Fig. 9)." 
It chances to be engraved the I'everse 
way from the bud ; but that is of no 
consequence. 

At first, you see the long lower point 
of the calyx thought that iV M*a8 going 
to be the head of the family, and curls 
upwanla eagerly. Then the little 
. corolla steals out ; and soon does awny 
with that impression on the mind of 
the calyx. Tlie corolla soars up with 
wideuiiig wings, tlie abashed calyx re- 
treats beneath ; and finally the great 
u]iper leaf of coroUu— not plea.wil at 
having its back still turned to the light, 
and its face down — throws itself entirely back, tn look at the 
sky, and nothing else ; — and yoiir blossom is complete. 
Keeping, therefore, the ideas of calj-x and corolla entirely 
* Figit H and U are both drawu and eu^ared by Mr. Burgew. 
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distinct, this one general jMuit you may note of both ; that, aa 
a caljTt is originally foldeil tight over the flower, and haa to 
open deeply to let it out, it is uearly always composed of ahaip 
point^^d leaves like the segments of a balloon ; nliile corollas 
having to open out as nide as possible to nhow themselves, 
are tyj)icaUy like cupa or plates, only cut into their edges here 
and there, for ornamentation's sake. 

22. And, finally, though the uoroUa is essentially the floral 
group of leaves, and usually receives the glory of colour for 
itself only, this glory and delight may be given to any other 
part of the group ; and, as if to sIjow us that there is no really 
clisbonoured or degraded membership, the stalks and leaves 
in some plants, neur the blossom, flush in sympathy with it, 
and become themselves a part of the eflFectively viaihle flower ; 
— ErjTigo — Jura hyacinth, (coniosus,) and the edges of upper 
stems and leaves in many plants ; while others, (Oerauium lu- 
cidum,) are mode to dehght us with their leaves rather than 
their bloHSoms ; only I suppose, in these, the scarlet leaf colour 
is a kind of early autunmal glow, — a beautiful hectic, and lore- 
taste, in sacred youth, of sacred death. 

I observe, among the speculations of modem science, sev- 
eral, lately, not uiiingenious, and highly industrious, on the 
subject of the relation of colour in flowers, to insects — to se- 
lective development, etc., etc. There are such relations, of 
So also, the blush of a girl, when she first perceives 

I Ikltering in her lover's step as be draws near, is related 
ally to the existing state of her stomach ; and to the 
e of it through all the years of her previous esistence. 
Xevertheless, neither love, chastity, nor blushing, are merely 
exponents of digestion. 

All these materiaUsms, in their unclean stupidity, are essen- 
tially the work of human bats ; men of semi-faculty or semi- 
education, who are more or less Incapable of so much as see- 
ing, much less thinking about, colour ; among whom, for one- 
sided intensity, even Mr. Darwin must be often ranked, as in 
his vespertilian treatise on the ocelli of the Argus pheasant, 
which he imagines to be artistically gradated, and perfectly 
imitative of a hall and socket. If I had him here in Oxford 




tor a week, and could force him to try to copy a feather by 
Bewick, or to draw for biniBelf a boy's tlmmbed marble, bia 

notions of feathers, and balls, would be changed for all the refit 
of hiB life. But bia ignorauce of good art is no excuse for the 
acutely illogical sunplicity of Uie rest of liis talk of colour in 
the "Descent of Man." Peacocks' biilB, he thinks, are the re- 
sult of the admiration of blue tiuls in the minds of well-bred 
peahens, — and similarly, mantirilla' noses the result of the 
admiration of blue noses in well-bred baboons. But it never 
I to him to ask why the admiration of blue noses is 
healthy in baboons, so that it develops tlieir race properly, 
while similar maidenly ailiuinktioD either of blue noses or red 
noses in men would be improjjer, and develop the race im- 
properly. The word itself ' pro]>er ' being one of which he has 
r asked, or guessed, the meiming. And when he imagined 
the gnulation of the cloudings in feathers to represent succes- 
sive generation, it never occuiTed to him to look at the much 
finer cloudy gradations in the clouds of dawn themselves ; and 
explain the modes of sexual preference and selective develop- 
ment which had brought Ikem to their scai'let glory, before 
the cock could crow thrice. Putting all these vesperlilian 
speculations out of our way, the human facts concerning col- 
our are briefly these. Wherever men are noble, they love 
bright colour ; and wherever they can live healthily, bright 
colour is given them — in sky, sea, flowers, and living creatures. 

On the other hand, wherever men are ignoble and sensual, 
they endure without pain, and at last even come to hke 
(especially if aitists,) mud-colour and black, and to ilislike 
rose-colour and white. And wherever it is unhealthy for them 
to lire, the poisonousness of the place is mai'ked by some 
phastly colour in air, earth or flowers. 

There are, of course, exceptions to all such widely founded 
laws ; there are poisonous berries of scai'let, and pestilent skies 
that are fair. But, if we once honestly compare a venomous 
wood-fungus, i-ottiug into black dissolution of dripped slime 
at its edges, with a spring gentian ; or a jiuflT adder with a 
salmon trout, or a fi^ in Bennondsey with a cleai' sky at 
Berne, we shall get hold of the eutii'e question on its right 
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Bide ; and be able aflerwnnlH to study at our leisure, or accept 
without doubt or trouble, facts of appareatly contrary mean- 
ing. Aiid the practical lesson which I wish to leave with the 
reader is. that, lovely flowers, and green trees growing in the 
open air, ai-e the proper guides of naeu to the places which 
their maker intended them to inhabit ; wlule the flowerlese 
and treeless deserts — of reed, or sand, or rock, — arc meant to 
be either heroically invaded and redeemed, or surrendered to 
the wild creatures which are apiwinted for them ; happy and 
wonderful in their wild abodes. 

Nor is the world bo small but that we may yet leave in it 
also unconquered spaces of beautiful sohtude ; where the 
chamois and retl deer may wander fearless. — nor any fire of 
avarice scorch from the Highlands of Al)], or Grampian, the 
rapture of the heath, and the roac. 



CHAPTER V. 



Brantwood, Jvis 11'''. ISra. 

1- Chakcino to take up yesterday a favourite old book, 
Slavor's British Tourists, (London, 1798,)I found in its fourth 
volume w delightful diai-y of a journey made in 1782 through 
Tarious parts of England, by Charles P, Moritz of Berlin. 

And iu the fourtfienth page of this diary I find the foUow- 
ing psissage, pleasantly compHmentai-y to Englanil ; — 

" The slices of bread and butter which they give you with 
r tea are as thin as poppy leaves. But tliere is another 
kind of breotl and butter usually eaten vrith teo, which is 
toaat«d by the fire, and is incomparably good. This ia called 

laat.'"' 

I wonder how many people, nowadays, whose bread and 
liutt«r was cut too thin for tliem, would tlimb of comparing 
the slices to poppy leaves? But this was in the old days o( 
travelling, when people did not whirl themselves past corn- 
fields, that they might have more time to walk on paving- 
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Htoiiea; (iml iiiideratood that poppiea did not mingle their 
gcarlet among the gold, without Home purpoee of the t^ppv- 
Moker that they should be looked at. 

Nevertheless, with respect to the goofl and polite German's 
poeticall.v-uonteni plated, and finely K>sthetio. tea, may it not be 
asked whether poppy leaves themselves, like the bread and 
butter, are not, it we may venture an opinion— few thin, — im- 
propirrl'j Uiiu ? In the last chapter, my reader was, I hope, a 
little anxious to know what I meant by saying that modern 
philosophers did not know the meaning of the word ' proper ' 
and may wish to know what I mean by it myself. And this I 
think it needful to explain before going farther. 

2. In our English prayer-book translation, the first verse of 
the ninety-third Padm runs thus ; ■' The Lord is King ; and 
hath put on glorious apparel." And although, in the future 
republican world, there are to be no loi-ds, no kings, and no 
glorious apparel, it will be found convenient, for botanical 
purjioses, to remember what such things once were ; for when 
I said of the poppy, in last chapter, that it was "robed in the 
purple of the Ciesors," the words gave, to anyone who had a 
clear idea of a Ceesar, and of his dress, a better, and even 
Blncter, account of the flower than if I had only said, with 
Mr, Sowerby, '■ petals bright scarlet ; " which might just as 
well have been said of a pimpernel, or scarlet geranium ; — but 
of neither of these latter should I have said " robed in purple 
of Cfi'sars." What I meant was, first, that the poppy leaf 
looks dyed through and through, like glass, or Tynan tissue ; 
and not merely painted : secondly, that the splendour of it is 
proud, — almost insolently so. Augustus, in his glory, might 
have been clothed like one of these ; and Saul ; but not David 
nor Solomon ; still less the teacher of Solomon, when He puts 
on 'glorious apparel.' 

3. Let us look, however, at the two ti'anslations of the some 

In the vulgate it is " Dominus regnavit ; decorem inJutus 
est ; " He has put on ' becomingness,' — decent apparel, rather 
than glorious. 

In the Septuagint it is ctwptjrtio — uie//-becomin; 
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presmon which, if the reader conBiders, raiisl, imply certainly 
the existence of an opposite idea of possible ' i/Z-becoming- 
aesB,' — of an nppai'ei which should, iu just us acctirate a 
flense, belong appropriately to the creature invested with it, 
and yet not be glorious, but inglorious, nnd not well-becom- 
ing, but ill-becoming. The mandrill's blue nose, for instanco, 
already referred to, can we riglitly speak of this as ' t\m(it.iTtia ' ? 
Or the stings, and minute, colourless blossoming of the nettle ? 
May we call these a glorious appat'el, oh we may the glowing of 
an alpine rose ? 

You will find on reflection, ami find more convincingly the 
more accurately you redect, that there is an absolute ttense 
attached to such words [is 'decent,' ■honourable,' 'glorious,' 
or 'kuXov,' contrary to another absolute aeuse in the words 
' indecent,' ' shameful," ' vile,' or ' alay^mi.' 

And tbitt there is every degree of these absolute qualities 
visible in living creatures ; and that the divinity of the Mind 
of man is in its essential discernment of what ia naXov from 
what is aar)(^p<iv, and in his preference of the kind of creatures 
wliich are decent, to those which are indecent ; and of the 
kinds of thoughts, in himself, which are noble, to those which 
are vile. 

4. "When therefore I said that Mr. Darwin, and his school,* 
had no conception of the real meaning of the word ' proper,' 
I meant that they conceived the ({iiulities of things only as 
their 'properties,' but not as their ' becomingnesses ; ' and see- 
ing that dirt is proper to a swine, malice to a monkey, poison 
to a nettle, and folly to a fool, they called a nettle bid a nettle, 
and the faiUts of fools but folly ; and never saw the difference 
between ugliness and beauty absolute, decency and indecency 
absolute, glory or shame absolute, and folly or sense absolute. 

Whereas, the perception of beauty, and the power of defin- 
ing physical character, are based on moral instinct, and on the 
power of defining animal or human character. Nor is it pos- 
sible to say that one flower is more highly ileveloped, or one 
animal of a higher order, than another, without the assiimp- 

*0f Vtiapurtiliui soieuce geDerklly, oompure 'Esglea' Nest,' pp. 38 
Mid 136, 
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t.ion of a iliviue law of perfection to which the one more con- 
formB than the other. 

5. Thus, for inetoDoe. That it ehould ever have been an 
open question with 
me whether a pop- 
py liad always two 
of its petals less 
than the other Iwo, 
depended wholly 
on the hun-y and 
imperfection with 
which the poppy 
cnrries out its plan. 
II never would have 
occurred to me to 
douht whether an 
iria had three of its 
; leaves Bmaller than 
; the other three, be- 
i cause an iris always 
I completes it«elf to 
its own ideal. 
Nevertheless, on 
. esaminiug various 
poppiea, as I walk- 
ed, thiasudimer, up 
and don-n the hilU 
between Sheffield 
and Wakefield, I 
find the subordina- 
tion of the upper 
and lower petals 
entirely necessary 
and normal ; and 
that the result of it is to give two distinct profiles to the 
poppy cup, the diflference between which, however, we shall 
Bee better in the yellow Welsh poppy, at present called 
Mecoiiopais Camhriea ; hut which, iu the Osford schook. 
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will be 'Papaver oruciforme ' — ' Croeslet Poppy,' — first, be- 
ir botanical uames must be in Littiii if poasible ; 

Greek only allowed when we can <lo no better ; eecoudly, 

because meconopsis ia barbarous Greek ; tbiriUy. and chiefly, 
8 little matter whetUer this poppy be Welsh or 

EngUah : but very needful that we should observe, wher- 
ever it grows, that the petals 

are arranged in what used to 

be, in my young dayB, called 

a diamond shape,* as at A, 

Fig. 10, the two n. 

at riglit angles lo, and 

projecting fcrtlier than, the 

two outside broad ones ; and 

that the two broad ones, when 

the flower is seen in profile, . 

as at B, show theii- margins 

folded back, os indicated by 

the thicker lines, and have a 

profile curve, which is ouly 

the softening, or melting 

away into each other, of tno 

■traight lines. Indeed, when 

the flower is younger, and 

quite strong, both itsprofiles, 

A and B, Fig. 11, are nearly 

straight-uded ; and always, , 

be it young or old, 

broader than the other, so as ""'"" ' 

to give the flower, seen from above, the shajje o 

cross, or crosalet. 

6. Now I find no noticf of this flower in Gerarde ; and in 

Sowerby, out of eighteen lines of closely printed descriptive 

text, no notice of ite croselet form, while the petals are only 

stated to be " roundish -con cave," terms equally applicable to 

st least one-half of all flower petals in the world. The leaves 

* The mathemiilicul 
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are mid to be very deeply pinnately partite . but dravni — as 
ueither piniiate nor partit« I 

And this is your modem cheap ecience, iu ten volmneB. 
Now I haven't a quiet moment to spare for drawing this morn- 
ing ; but I merely give the maiii relations ot the petals, A, aui! 
blot in the n-rinkles of one of the lower oues, B, Fig. 12 : and 
yet in this rude sketch you will feel, I believe, tliere is some- 
thing specific which could uot belong to any other flower. 
But all proper description is impossible without careful pro- 
files of eai:li petal laterally and across it. Which I may not 
find time to draw for any poppy whatever, because they none 




of them have well-beconaingness euough to make it worth my 
while, being all more or less weedy, and ungracious, and min- 
gled of good and evil. 'Wliereupon rises before me, ghostly 
and untenable, the general question, ' What is a weed ? ' and, 
impatient for answer, the particular questiou. What is a poppy ? 
I choose, for instance, to call this yellow flower a poppy, instead 
of a " likeness to poppy," which the Irotanists meant to call it. 
in their bad Greek. I choose also to call a poppy, what the 
botauiste have called " glaucous thing," (glaucium). But 
where and when shaU I stop calling things poppies ? This is 
certainly a questiou to be settled ut once, with others apper- 
tninitg to it. 
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7. In the first place, tbea, I mean to cnll every flower either 
one thing or another, and not an ■ aceous ' thing, only half aome- 
thing or half another. I mean to call this plant now in my 
hand, either a poppy or not a poppy ; but not poppaoeoua. 
And this other, either a thistle or not a thistle ; but not thistla- 
ceouB. And ibis other, either a. nettle or not a nettle ; but 
not nettlaceous. I know it will be very difficult to carry out 
this principle when ti-ibes of pknts are much extended and 
Taried in type : I bIiiiII persist in it, however, as far as possi- 
ble ; and when plant* change so much tliat one cannot with 
any couacieuce cnll them by their family name any more, I 
shall put them aside somewhere among families of poor rela- 
tions, not to be minded for the present, until we are well ac- 
quainted with the better bred circles. I don't know, for in- 
Btance, whether I shall call the Buniet ' Grass-roae,' or put it 
out of court for having no petals ; but it certainly shaU not 
be called rosaceous ; and my first point will he to make sure 
of my pupils having a clear idea of the central and unques- 
tionable forms of thistle, grass, or rose, and assigning to tiiem 
pure Latin, and pretty Blnglish, names, — classical, if possible? 
and at least intelligible and decorous. 

8. I return to our present special question, then, What is a 
poppy t and return also to a book I gave away long ago, aud 
have just begged back again. Dr. Lindley's Iiadies' Botany. 
For without at all looking upon latlies as inferior beings. I 
dimly hope that what Dr. Lindley considers likely to be intel- 
ligible to Ihein, may be also clear to their very humble servant 

The poppies, I find, (page 10, vol. i.) difier from crowfeet 
in being of a stupefying instead of a burning nature, aud in 
generally having two sepals, and twice two petals, " but as some 
poppies have three sepals, and twice three petals, the num- 
ber of these parts is not sufficiently constant to form an 
essential mark." Yes, I know that, for I found a superb sis- 
lM?taled poppy, spotted like a cistus, the other day in a friend's 
garden. But then, what makes it a poppy still ? That it ia 
of a stupefying nature, and itself so stupid that it does not 
know how many petals it should have, is surely not enough 
distinction ? 
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9. Retaming to Lindley, and working Uie matter failh^r 
out nitb Ilia help. I think this delmitioD might stand : " A 
poppy ia u flower which htis either (our or inx ]>etale. and two 
or more treasuries, uiiit«d into one ; containing a milky, stupe- 
fying Unid in itg etalks and leaves, and always throning away 
its calyx when it blossoms," 

And indeed, every flower which unites all these characters, 
we shall, in the Osfurd schools, call ■ poppy,' and ■ Papaver ; * 
but whe:i I get [airly iiit») work, I hope to fix my definitions 
into more strict t^rma. For 1 wish all my pupUa to form the 
habit of asking, of every plant, these tollowuig four questions, 
in order, corresponding to the subject of these opening chap- 
ters, namely, "What root has it? what leaf? what flower? 
and what stem ? " And, in tliis definitioii of poppies, nothing 
whatever is said about the root ; and not only I don't know 
myself what a poppy root is like, but in all Sowerby's poppy 
section, I find no word whatever about that matter, 

10. Leaving, however, for the present, the root unlliought 
of, and contenting myself with Dr, Lindley's characteristics, I 
shall place, at the head of the whole group, our common 
Euroiienn wild poppy, Papaver Khoeas, and. with this, arrange 
the nine following other flowers thus, — opposite. 

I must be content at present with determining the Latin 
names for the Oxford, scboob ; the Engtisli ones I shall give 
as (hey cluiwf^e to occur to me, in Gerarde and the classical 
poets who wTote before the English revolution. \Vhen no 
satisfactory name is to be found. I must try to invent one ; 
aa, for instance, just now, I don't like Gerard's ' Com-rose ' 
for Papaver Rbuens. and must coin another ; but this can't be 
done by thinking : it will come into my head some day, by 
chance. I might try at it atraightforwai'dly for a week to- 
gether, and not do iL 

Tlie liatin names must be fixed at once, somehow ; and 
therefore I do the best I can, keeping as much respect for the 
old nomenclature aa possible, though tliis involves the illogical 
practice of giving the epithet sometimes from the flower, 
(violaceum, oruciforme), and sometimes from the seed vessel, 
(elatum, echinosum, coniiculatuui). Guarding this distinc- 
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tioD, however, we may perhaps be content to call the six hut 
of the group, in English. Urchin Poppy, Violet Poppy. Cross- 
let Poppy, Horned Poppy, Bench Poppy, aud Welcome Poppy. 
I don't thinli the last tiower pretty enough to be connected 
more directly with the swalloir, in its English name. 





IB FUIHT BOTUre. 


1 . Papkrer Rlioeas ; fiqic-r #■"<« — 


Pap«ver BlioeM 


8. P. Elslum ^.»<,\<iKiTii\.. 


P. Laraoltt^i 
P. Arg«in..ne 
P. HybHdum 
BoeutirU Uybrida 

Gl&adiini Luteum 
Chelidonium Majus 


5. P. EcLinotom 




8. P. Cnmioulatiim fi. ■((htIt.i . . . 

0. P. Liltorttlo M. «w«A"<..-. 

10. P. Chelidoniam ' 



11. I shall be well content if my pupils know these t«n pop- 
pies rightly ; nil of them at present wild in our own country, 
•nd, I believe, also European in range : the head and type of 
all being the commou wild poppy of our cornfields for which 
tiie name ' Pnpaver Rhoeus,' given it by Dioscoridea, Gerarde, 
and LinniBUB, is entirely authoritative, auJ we will therefore 
st once esauiine the meaning, and reason, of that name. 

12. Dioscorides says the name belongs to it " Stu ro ra;^(w; 
TO avSiK dirojSoWtiv," " because it casta off its bloom quickly," 
from pew, (rheo) in the sense of shedding.! ■^^'l ^^ indeed 
it does, — first calyx, then corolla ; — you may trauslate it 
' swiftly ruinous ' poppy, but notice, in connection with this 
idee, how it droops its head before blooming : an action which 
I doubt not, mingled in Homer's thought with tha image of 
its depression when filled by rain, in the passage of the Biad, 

f inluTiKti Ixomra rh Kipi\.ot. DioHcoridea makriB no tiQort to dUlin- 
gilijli species, but gives llm dlfToreut liaiuea at, if murolf used iu diffur- 

t II is h1w> used Bomelimea of the garden poppy, says Dioscoridea, 
•■S.iTh^tr;- J( uiT^jTi»oiru»"—"b#r;ouse tins sup, opium, llowa from it," 





"And OS B poppy lets ita head fall aside, which in a garden 
is loaded with ittj fruit, and with the Hoft rains of spring, bo 
the youth drooped his head on one side ; burdened with the 
helmet." 

And now you ehall ciinipiu-e the translations of this passage, 
with its context, by Chapman and Pope— (or the school of 
Pope), the one being by a man of pure Enghsh t«mper, onJ 
able therefore to undei'Staud pure Greek temper ; the other ia- 
fect«d with all the faults of the falsely classical school of ihe 



" HU ihaft Emit fair Oorgjthion, of Praim's prinoelj raci- 
Who in JEp'taa wu brought forth, a fumoiu luwa in Thrace, 
By Castlantfiro, tbat for form nas lilu celestial breed 
And as H Rrimson poppy-flower, surchargitd with his seeil 
And vernal humouni falling thick, deolinei his heavy brow, 
fiti, B-oiieeicle, hlH helmet's weight liis funtliig head did Iraw.' 



" He miese'l the mark ; bnt pierced GorgythJo'i heart, 
And drenched in royal blood the Ihiratj dart; 
(Fair CaiitiaiieirA, nymph of form divine, 
This offspring added to King Priam's line). 
As fnll-blown poppies, overcharged with ndn. 
Decline the head, and drooping ki-ts the plain, 
^ sinks the youth : his beautaous head, depresied 
Beneath hia helmet, drops upon his breast." 

13. I give you the two passages in full, trusting that yon 
may so feel the becomingness nf the one, and tlie grscelc 

a of the other. But note farther, in the Homeric passage, 
one subtlety which cannot enough be marked even in Chap- 

1 English, that his second word, ij/iiirt, is employed by 



him both of the stooping of earn of com, under wind, and of 
Troy Btooping to its ruin ;• and otlierwise, iu good Greek 
writers, the 'word is marked ns having such specific sense of 
men's drooping under weight ; or towai-da death, under the 
burden of fortune nhicb they Iiave no more strength to sus- 
tain ; f compai'e tlie passage I quoted from Plato, (' Crown of 



• See all the pasBOKi-'S quoted by LiddcU. 

f 1 Bad tilts chapter rntlier tiresom-? on rtt-reuling it m}'s«lf, and can- 
eel sumii farther criticism nf tlm imiutiou at this paesBga hj Virgil, oae 
oF the few pieoesoC the .^neid irhich are purely and vulgarly imilatire, 
rendered aim false a* vreil ae weak 1>y the introducing sentence, "Vol- 
Titor BuryaluB leto." after whioli the aimile of tliu drooping Bower Is 
ebnird. Of crilioiam, tlie pliief use of which is lo warn all aenaible 
neu from such basineaa, the fnllowing abstract of Diderot's notes on the 
passage, given in lliH 'Salurday Review ' (or April altth, 1871, is worth 
preserviug. (Wa<i llie French critic really nut aware that Homttr hitii 
written the lines his own way ?) 

"Diderot illuNtrates his theury of poutEcal liieroglypliH by no quota- 
tions, but we can show llie manner of his minute ami sometimes fanci- 
ful criLicism by repeating liig analyKis of the paiuage uf Viryi! wherein 
the deatli of Euryaliu is described : 

' Pulclirosque per artns 
It CTUor, inque linmeros cervix collapan recumbit ; 
Purpureus veluti cnm 9os sucoisus aratro 
Langneccit moriens ; laisave papavera oollo 
Demisere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantar,' 

'■ The aonnd of ' It eruor.' according lo Diderot, snggeata the Ima^e 
of a jet of blood ; 'cervix collapsa recumbit,' the fall of a dying man*!! 
head upon his alioulder ; 'succitug' imitatuE the nse of a cutting scythe 
{not plough) ; ' demisere ' is as soft as the eye of a flower ; ' grarantnr,' 
on the other hand, has all the weight of a calyx, filled with rain ; ' col- 
lajea ' marks an eSort and a fall, and similar double duty is performed 
by 'papaveni,' the flrat two syllables sy ml ml izing the poppy upright, the 
list two the poppy bent. While thus pnrsaing his minute investiga- 
lioDB, Diderot oan scarcely help Innghing at himself, and candidly owns 
that he is open to the suspicion of discovering in the poem beauties 
wUch have no exislence. He therefore qnalifles his eulogy by pointing 
out two faults tn the passage. ' Gravantiir,' notwithstanding the praise 
it has received, is a little too heavy for the light head of a poppy, even 
when filled with water. As for ' nratro,' coming as it does after the hiss 
of 'succisus,' itisHtlo^etheruboiuijiablr^ Had Homer written the lines, 
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WUd Olive.' p. 95} : "And hore lightly the burden of gold 
and of posBeBsious." And tbua you will begin to understand 
how the poppy became in the heathen mind the type at once 
of power, or pride, and of its loss ; and therefore, both why 
Virgil represents the white nymph Nais, " pallentes violas, et 
summa papavera carpens,"^ gathering the pale flags, and the 
highest poppies,— and the reason for the choice of this rather 
than any other flower, in the storv* of Tarquin'a message to his 

BOO. 

14. But you are next to remember the word Rboeas iu 

another sense. Whether originally intended or afterwanls 
cuught at, the resembhtnce of the word to 'Rhoea,' a pome- 
granate, menially connects itself with the resemblance of the 
poppy head to the pomegranate fruit. 

And if I allow this flower to be the first we take up for care- 
ful study in ' Proserpina,' on account of its simplicity of form 
and splendour of colour, I wish you also to remember. In con- 
nection with it, the cause of Proserpine's eternal captivity — 
her having tasted a pomegranate 8eed,^the pomegranate be- 
ing in Greek mythology what the apple is in the Mosaic le- 
gend ; and, in the whole worship of Demetor, associated with 
the popi»y by a multitude of ideas which are not definitely 
expressed, but can only be gathered out of Greek art and 
literature, as we learn their symbolism. The chief character 
on which these thoughts are founded is the fulness of seed iu 
the ix»ppy and pomegranate, as an image of life : then the 
forms of both became adopted for beads or bosses in oma- 
mental art ; the pomegranate remains more distinctly a Jew- 
ish and Christian type, from its use in the border of Aaron's 
robe, down to the fruit in the hand of Angelico's and Botti- 
celli's Infant Chri^tB ; while the poppy is gradually confused 
by the Byzantine Greeks with grapes ; and both of these with 

hu would have toded with some hiaroj^lyph, whicli itouid have ooalin- 
iied iha hisa or described llie fall at a Dower, To thu hiaa of ' suocisiis ' 
Diderot ie wnrmly Bttached, Not by mistake, tiul in order lo juBllf j tha 
sonnd, be veiitureB lo translate ' arBtrum ' iuto 'atiythe,' boldly and 
r%htl]r declaring iu a marginal uolo lliat this is not the meanint; of the 
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palm frcit The palm, in the shorthiind of their art, grad- 
ually becomes a Bymmetrical branched orDoment with tno 
pendent bosBes ; this is again confused with the Greek iris, 
(Homer's blue iris, and Pindar's water-flay, ) — and the Floren- 
tines, in adopting Byzantine ornament, read it into their own 
Pletir-de-lys ; but insert two poppyheads on each side of the 
entire foil, in their finest heraldrj-. 

15. Meantime the definitely intended poppy, in late Chri*- 
tian Greek art of the twelfth century, modiliea the form of the 
Acanthus leaf with its own, until the northern twelfth-century 
workman takea the thistle-heiul for the poppy, nnd the thistle- 
leaf for acitnthns. The ti-ue ^wppy-head remains in the south, 
but gets more and more confused with grapes, till the Ee- 
naissance carvers are content with any kind of boss full of 
seed, but insist on such boss or bursting globe as some essen- 
tia! part of their oniament ;— the bean-pod for the same rea- 
son (not without Pj'thagoreau notions, and some of republican 
election) is used by Brunellcschi for main decoration of the 
lantern of Florence duomo ; and, finally, the ornamentation 
gets 60 ehnpeiess, that M. Violet-le-Duc, in Ids 'Dictionary of 
Ornament,' loses trace of ifs origin altogether, and fancies the 
later foima were derived from the spadix of the arum. 

16. I have no time to enter iuto farther details ; but 
through all this vast range of nrt, note this singular fact, that 
the wheat ear, the Tme, the fleur-de-lys, the poppy, and the 
jagged leaf of the acanthus- weed, or thistle, occupy the entire 
thoughts of the decorative workmen trained in classic schools, 
to the exclusion of t!ie rose, true lily, and other the flowers of 
luxury. Aud that the deeply underlying reason of this is in 
the relation of weeds to com, or of the adverse powers of nat- 
ure to the beneficent oues, expressed for ua readers of the 
Jewish scriptures, centrally in the verse, "thorns also, and 
thistles, shall it bring forth to thee ; and thou ahalt eat the 
herb of the field" (;(opTos. grass or corn), and exquisitely 
fiymbolized throughout the fields of Europe by the presence 
of the purple ' corn-flag,' or gladiolus, ond ' corn-rose ' (Ge- 
rarde's name for Fapaver Bhoeas), in the midst of carelessly 
tended com ; and in the traditions of the art of Europe by 
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the Bpringing of tho Acanthus round the basket of the eaue- 
phorn, strictly the basket y<jr bread, the idea of bread includ- 
iug all Maereil things carried at the feasts of Demeter, Bacchus, 
and the Queeu of the Air. And this springing of the thorny 
weeds round the basket of reed, distinctly taken up by the 
Byzantine Italians in the basket-work capital of the twelfth 
centurj-, (which I have ali-eady illoetrated at lengtli in the 
' Stones of Venice,') becomes the germ of all capitals whatso- 
ever, in the great schools of Gothic, to the end of Clothic 
time, and also of all the capitals of the pure and uoble Ee- 
naiasance architecture of Angelico and Penigino, and all that 
was learned from them in the north, while the iutroductiou 
of the rose, asa primal clement of decoration, only takes place 
fl'hen the luxui'y of English decorated Gothic, the result of 
thai licentious epiiit in the lords which brought on the Wars 
of the Roses, indicates the approach of destruction to the 
feudal, aitistic, and moral ^wwer of the northern nations. 

For which reason, and many others, 1 must yet delay the 
following out of our main subject, till I have answered the 
other question, which brought me to pause in the middle of 
this chapter, namely, ' What is a weed? ' 
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1. Some ten or twelve years ago, I bought — three times 
twelve ai'e thirty-six — of a delightful httle book by Mrs. 
Gatty, called ' Aunt Judy's Tales ' — whereof to make presents 
to my httle lady friends. I hail, at that happy time, perhaps 
from four-and- twenty to sis-and- thirty- — I forget exactly how 
many — very particular litlle lady friends ; and greatly wished 
Aunt Judy to be the tliii-ty-seventh, — the kindest, wittiest, 
prettiest girl one had ever read of, at least in so entirely 
proper and orthodox literature, 

2. Not but that it is a suspicions sign of infirmity of faith 
iu our modem morahsts to make their exemplary young peo- 
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pie always pretty ; and dress them always in the height of the 
fashiou. One may read Miss Edgewortb's ' Hsi-iy and Lucy,' 
'Frank and Mary,' " Fashionable Tales,' or 'Parents' Asaist- 
tant,' tlirough, from end to end, with extreniest care ; and 
never find out whether Lucy was tall or short, nor whether 
JVIarj- was dark or fair, nor Low Miss Aiinaly wasdi-essed, nor, 
^which was my own chief jioint of interest — what was the 
coloui- of Rosamond's eyes. Whereas Aunt Judy, in charm- 
ing jmaition after jjositiou, is shown to have expressed all her 
pure evaugelical principles with the prettiest of lips ; and to 
have had her gown, though puritanically plaiii, made by one 
of the beat modistes in London. 

3. Nevertheless, the book is wholesome and useful ; and the 
nicest story in it, as far as I recollect, is an inquiry into the 
subject which is our present business, ' What is a weed '/ ' — iu 
which, by many pleasant devices. Aunt Judy leads her little 
brothers and sisters to discern that a weed is ' a plant in the 
wrong place.' 

' Vegetable ' in the wrong place, by the way, I think Aunt 
Judy says, being a precisely scientific little aunt. But I can't 
keep it out of my own less scientific head that ' vegetable " 
means only something going to be boiled. I like 'pliuit' bet- 
ter for general sense, besides that it's shorter. 

Whatever we call them, Aunt Judy is perfectly right about 
them as far as she has gone ; but, as happens often even to the 
best of evangelical instructresses, she has stopped just short 
of the gist of the whole matter. It is entirely true that a weed 
is a plant that has got into n wrong place ; but it never seoms 
to have occurred to Aunt Judy that some plants never da t 

Who ever saw a wood anemone or a heath blossom in the 
wrong place ? \\lio ever saw nettle or hemlock in a right 
one 1 And yet, tlio ditl'erenee between llower and weed, (I 
use, for convenience sake, these words in their familiar oppo- 
sition,) certainly does not consist merely in the flowers being 
innocent, and the weed stinging and venomous. We do not 
call tlie nightshade a weediu our hedges, nor the scai-let agaric 
in our woods. But we do the corncockle in our fields. 

4, Ilail tlie thoughtful little tutoress gone but one thought 





fnrtber, and instead of " a TegetAble in a wrong place ," (which 
it mav happen to ILe Innoceiitest vegetable sonietimea to be, 
without turning into a weed, therefore,) said, "A Tegetable 
which has an innate dispOBiUon to get into the wrong place," 
she would have greatly furthered the matter for us ; but tlien 
ebe perhaps would have felt herself to be uncharitably divid- 
ing with vegetablea her own little e\-angelical property of 
original sin. 

5. This, you will find, nevertheless, to be the very essence 
of weed character — in plants, lis in men. If you glance 
through your botanical books, you will see often added cer- 
tain names — ' a troublesome weed," It in not its being veno- 
mous, or ugly, but its being imi)ertinent— thi-uating itself 
where it has no business, and hinders other people's business 
— that makes a weed of iL The most accursed of all vege- 
tables, the one that has destroyed for the present even 
the possibility of European civilization, is only called a weed 
in the aliuig of Kb votaries ; * but in the finest and truest 
Eughsh we call so the plant wliich has come to us by chance 
from the same countrj-, the type of mere senseless prohfic 
activity, the American water-plant, choking our streams till 
the very fish that leap out of them cannot fall back, but die on 
the clogged surface ; and indeed, for this unrestrainable, un- 
conquerable insolence of uselesaness, what name can bo 
enough dishonourable ? 

6. I pass to vegetation of nobler rank. 

You remember, I was obliged in the last chapter to leave 
my poppy, for the present, without an English specific name, 
because I don't like Gerarde's ' corn-rose,' and can't yet think 
of another. Nevertheless, I would have used Gerarde's name, 
if the corn-rose were as much a rose as the corn-flag is a 
flag. But it isn't The rose and lily have quite different re- 
lations to the corn. The lUy is grass in loveliness, as the com 
la grass in use ; and both grow together in peace — gladiolus 
in the wheat, and narcissus in the pasture. But the rose is of 

hsrshly callad our English Vines, ' wicked weed* of 
iKvii.. vol. i , p. 377. Muoli in«; Iw »»id for 
our peoplu lionuBtly. 
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another and Ligher order Ihoii the coni, and you never saw a 
cornfield overrun with Bweetbrier or apple-blosBom. 
They have no mind, they, to get into the vn-oug place, 
liVliat is it, then, this temper iu some planta — malicious as it 
seems — intruBive, at all events, or erring, — which brings them 
out of their places — tlirusts them where they thwart us and 
offend ? 

7. Primarily, it is mere liordihood and coarseness of make. 
A plant that can live anywhere, will often live where it is not 
wauled. But the delicate and teuder ones keep at home. You 
have 110 trouble iu ' keeping down ' the spring gentian. It 
rejoices in its own Alpine home, and makes the earth as like 
heaven as it can, but yields as softly as the air, if you want it 
to give place. Here iu England, it will only grow on the 
loneliest moors, above the high force of Tees ; its Latin name, 
for tiM (1 may as well tell jou at once) is to be 'Lucia vema;' 
and its Enghsh one, Lucy of Teesdale, 

8. But a plant may be hardy, and coarse of make, and able 
to live anywhere, and yet be no weed. The coltsfoot, so £ir aa 
I know, is the first of large-leaved plants to grow afresh on 
groimd that has been distm'bed : fall of Alpine debiis, ruin of 
railroad embankment, waste of drifted slime by flood, it seeks 
til heal and redeem ; but it does not offend us in our gardens, 
Qor impoverish us in our fields. 

Nevertheless, mere coarseness of structure, indiscriminate 
hardihood, i» at least a point of some unwortluness in a plant. 
That it should have no choice of home, no love of native land, 
is luigentle ; much more if such discrimination as it has, be 
immodest, and incHne it, seemingly, to open and much-tra- 
versed places, where it may be continually seen of strangers. 

The tormentilla gleams in showei's along the mouutain 
t iirf ; her delicate crosslets are separate, though constellate, as 
the rubied daisy. But the king-cup — {blessing be upon it 
always do less) — crowds itself sometimes into too burnished 
flame of inevitable gold. I don't know if there was anything 
in the darkness of this last Sjiring to make it brighter in resiet- 
ance ; but I never saw any spaces of full warm yellow, in 
natural colour, so intense as the meadows between Bending 
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and the Thames ; nov did I kuow perfectly what purple »ml 
gold menut, till I saw a field of park land embroidered a fool 
deep with king-cup and clover — while I was correcting my last 
notea on the ajiring colours of the Hoyal Academy — at AyJea- 
buiy. 

9. And there are two other questions of extreme subtlety 
connected with this main one. \V'hat shall we say of the 
plants whose entire destiny is parasitic — which are not only 
sometimes, and i;ri pertinently, but always, and pertinently, 
out of place ; not only out of the right place, but out of any 
place of their own? When is iniBtlctoe, for instance, in the 
right 2)lace, young ladies, think you ? On an apple tree, or 
on a ceiling? "S^Tien ia ivy in the right place? — when wall- 
flower? The ivy has been torn down from the towers of Ken- 
ilwoi-th ; the weeds from the arches of the Coliseum, and from 
the steps of the Ai-aceli, Jn-eTerently, Tilely, and in vain ; but 
how are we to aepai-ate the creatures whose office it is to abate 
the grief of ruiu by their gentleness, 

" wafUng nallfloirer ecenU 
From out the crumbling ruins of falleu pride. 
And chunbors at transgression, now furlom," 

from those which truly resists the toil of men, and conspire 
against their fame ; which are cunning to consume, and pro- 
hfic to encumber ; and of whose perverse and unwelcome 
sowing we know, and can sny assuredly, " An enemy hath 
done this." 

10. Again. The character of strength which gives preva- 
lence over others to any common plant, is more or less con- 
sisttntly dependent on woody fibre ui the leaves : giving them 
strong ribs and great expanding extent ; or epiuoua edges, 
and wrinkled or gathered extent. 

Get clearly into your mind the nature of these two con- 
ditions. When a leaf is to be spread wide, lite the Burdock, 
it is supported by a framework of extending ribs like a Gtothio 
roof. The supporting function of these is geometrical ; every 
one is constructed like the girders of a bridge, or beams of a 
floor, with all manner of science in the distribution of their 
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substance in the section, for narrow unil deep strength ; and 
the shafts are mostly hollow. But when the extending space 
of a leaf is to be enriched with fulness of folds, and become 
beautiful in wrinkles, this may be done either by pure undu- 
lation as of It liquid current along the leaf edge, or by sharp 
' drawing ' — or ' gathei-iiig ' I believe ladies would call it — and 
stitching of the edges together. And this stitching together, 
if to be done -very strongly, is done round a bit of stick, as a 
sail is reefed round a mast ; and this bit of stick needs to be 
compactly, not geometrically strong ; its function is esaentially 
that of starch. — not to hold the leaf up off the ground against 
gravity ; but to stit-k the edges out. stitfly, in a crimped trill. 
And in beautifid work of this kind, which we are meant to 
study, the stays of the leaf- — or stay-bones — are finished off 
very sharply and exquisitely nt the points ; and indeed so 
much BO, that they prick our fingers when we touch them ; 
for tbey are not at all mennt to be touched, but admired. 

11. To be admired, — with quahficatiou, indeed, always, but 
with extreme respect for their endurance and orderliness. 
Among flowers that pass away, and leaves that shake as with 
ague, or shrink like bad cloth, — these, in their sturdy growth 
and enduiing life, we are bound to honour ; and, under the 
green holly, remember how much softer friendship was failing, 
and how much of other loving, folly. And yet — you are not 
to confuse the thistle with the cedar that is in Lebanon ; nor 
to forget-— if the spinous nature of it become too cniel to 
provoke and offend — the parable of Joash to Amaziah, and its 
fulfilment : " There passed by a wild beast that was in Leba- 
non, and trode down the thistle." 

12. Then, lastly, if this rudeness and in sensitiveness of 
nature be gifted with no redeeming beauty ; if the boss of 
the thistle lose its purple, and the star of the Lion's tooth, 
its light ; and, much more, if ser\'ice be perverted as beauty 
is lost, and the honied tube, and medicinal leaf, change into 
mere swollen emptiness, and salt brown membrane, swayed 
in nerveless languor by the idle sea, — at last the separation 
between the two natures is as great as between the fruitful 
earth and fruitless ocean ; and between the Uviug hands that 
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leml the Gurden of Herbs where Love is, anil those unclasped, 
that toas with tanglo auJ with ebells. 

13. I had a long bit in my head, that I wanted to write, 
about St. George of the Seaweed, but Fve no time to do it ; 
and those few words of Tennyson's are euough. If one thinks 
of them ; only I see, in correcting press, that IVe partly mis- 
applied the idea of ' gnthering ' in the leaf edge. It would Iw 
more accurate to say it was gatliered at the central rib ; hut 
there is nothing in needlework that will represent the actual 
excess by lttt<;ral growth at the edge, giving three or four 
inches of edge for one of centre. But the stiffening of the 
fold by the thorn which holds it out is very like the action of 
a ship's spars on its sails ; and absolutely in many cases like 
that of the spines in a fish's fin, iwsaiug into the Torioue con- 
ditions of serpentine and dracontic crest, connected with all 
the terrors and adversities of nature ; not to be dealt with iu 
a chapter on weeds. 

14. Here i» a sketch of a crested leaf of less adverse tamper, 
which may as well be given, together with PUte HL, in this 
number, these two engravings being meant for examples of 
two different raethoda of drawing, both useful according to 
character of subject. Plate III. is sketched first with a finely- 
pointed pen, and common ink, on white paper ; then washed 
rapidly with colour, and retouched with the pen to give sharp- 
ness and completion. This method is used because the thisde 
leaves are full of complex and sharp sinuosities, and set with 
intensely shai'p spines passing into hairs, which require many 
kinds of execution with the fine ]x>intto imitate at all In the 
drawing there was more look of the bloom or woolliness on 
the stems, but it was useless to try for this in the mezzotint, 
and I desired Mr. Allen to leave liia work at the stage where 
it expressed as much fonn as I wanted. The leaves are of the 
common marsh thistle, of which more anon ; and the two 
long lateral ones are only twoi different views of the same lejif. 
while the central figure is a young leaf just opening. It beat 
me, in its dehcate bossing, and I had to leave it, discontent- 
edly enougk 
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Plate IV, ia much better work, being of an earner aubject, 
adequately enough rendered by perfectly simple means. 
Here I had only a auccutent and membranoua surface to rep- 
resent, with definite outlines, and merely undulating folda ; 
and this ia sufficiently done by a careful and firm peu outline 
on grey paper, with a slight wash of colour afterwards, i-ein- 
foreed in the darks; then marking the lights with white. 
This method is classic and authoritative, being used by many 
©f the greatest masters, (by Holbein continually ;) and it is 
much the beat which the general student can adopt foi- ex- 
^esaion of the action and muscular power of planta. 

The goodness or badness of such work depends absolutely 
on the truth of the single line. Tou will find a thousand bo- 
tanical drawings which will give you a delicate and deceptive 
resemblance of the leaf, for one that will give you the right 
coDvexity in its backbone, the right perspective of its peaks 
when they foreshorten, or the right relation of depth in the 
shading of its dimples. On which, in leaves as in faces, no 
little expression of temper depends. 

Meantime we have yet to eousider somewhat more touch- 
ing that temper itself, in next chapter. 



CHAPTER "VTL 



I DO not know if my readers were checked, as I wished 
Ihem to be, at least for a moment, in the close of the last 
chapter, by my talking of thistles and dandehons changing 
into seaweed, by gradation of which, doubtless, Mr. Darwin 
can furnish us with apecioua and sufficient inatances. But 
the two groupa will not be contemplated in our Oxford ajs- 
tem as in any parental relations whatsoever. 

We shall, however, find some very notable relations existing 
between the two groupa of the wild flnwers of drj- Innd, which 
represent, in the widest extent, nnd the diatinctest opposition, 
the two characters of material serviceableuesa nud i 
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ableness ; the groups which in our English classificHtion will 
be eanily remembered as those of the Tli^'nie, imd the 
Daisy. 

The one, scented as witli incenee^medicuiftl — and in all 
gentle and humble waj-a, usefuL The other, scentless — ^help- 
leaa for ministry to the body ; infinitely dear as the bringer 
of light, ruby, white and gold ; the three colours of the Day, 
with no hue of shude ui it. Therefore I take it on the ooiiis 
of St Geoi^e for the §3'mhol of the splendour or light of 
heaven, which is dearest where humblest. 

2. Now these great two orders — of which the types are the 
thyme and the daisy — you are to remember generally as the 
'Herbs' and the 'Sunflowers.' You are not to coll (hem 
Lippeil fldwei-s, nor Composed flowers ; because the first is a 
vulgar term ; for when you once come to he able to draw a 
lip, or, in noble duty, to kiss one, yon will know that no other 
fiower iu earth is like that : and the second is au indefinite 
term ; for a foxglove is na much a ' composed ' flower as a 
daisy : but it is composed in the shape of a spire, instead of 
the shape of the sun. And again a thistle, which common 
botany colls a composed flower, as well as a daisy, ia com- 
posed in (juitG another shape, being on the whole, bossy in- 
stead of flat ; and of another temper, or com[>OBition of mind. 
also, being connected iu that respect with butterburs, and n 
vast company of rough, knotty, half-black or bron-u, and gen- 
erally lui luminous— flowers I can scarcely call them — and 
weeds I will not, — creatures, at all events, in nowise to be 
gathered under the general name ' Composed,' with the stars 
that crown Chaucer's Alceetis, when she returns to the day 
from the dead. 

But the wilder and stronger blossoms of the Hawk's-eje — 
again you see I refuse for them the word weed ; — ami the 
waste-loving Chicory, which the Venetians call " Sjxinsa solis," 
are all to be held in one class with the Sunflowera ; but dedi- 
cate, — the daisy to Alcestia idone ; others to Clytia, or the 
Physician Apollo himself ; but I can't follow their mythology 
yet awhile. 

3. Now ui these two families you have typically tJse op- 
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poaed to Beauty in wildnem ; it is their wildnesa whicli is tlieii 
virtue ; — tlint the thyme is sweet where it is unthought of, 
and the daiaiea red, where the foot despises them : while, iu 
other orders, wiidness is their crirae, — "Wherefore, when I 
looked that it should bring foi-tli grapes, brought it foi-th wild 
grapes?" But in all of them you must distinguiali between 
the pure wUdneas of Sowers and their distress. It ma; not 
foe our duty to lame them ; but it must be, to reheve. 

4, It chanced, as I wos arranging the course of these two 
chapters, that I had examples given me of distressed and 
happy wilduess, in immediate contrast. The tii'st, I grieve to 
eay, was in a bit of my own brushwood, left uncared-for evi- 
dently many a year bi;fore it became mine. I had to cut my 
way into it through a mass of thorny ruin ; black, birds-nest 
like, entanglement of brittle spray roun<l twisted stems of ill- 
grown birche.t strangling each other, and changing half into 
roots among the rock clefts ; knotted stumps of never-blos- 
soming blackthorn, and choked stragglings of holly, all laced 
and twisted and tethered round with an untouchable, almost 
unhewable, thatch, a foot thick, of dead bramble and rose, 
laid over rotten ground through which the water soaked 
ceaselessly, undermiuiug it into merely unctuous clods and 
clots, knitted together by mossy sponge. It was all Nature's 
free doing ! she had hail her way with it to the uttermost ; 
and clearly needed human help and interference in her busi- 
ness ; and yet there was not one plant in the whole ruinous 
and deathful riot of the place, whose nature was not in itself 
wholesome and lovely ; hut all lost for wont of discipline. 

5. Tlie other piece of wild growth was among the fallen 
blocks of limestone under Malham Cove. Sheltered by the 
diff above from stress of wind, the ash and hazel wood spring 
there iu a fair and perfect freedom, without a diseased bough, 
or an unwholesome shade. I do not know why mine is all 
encumbered with overgrowth, and this so lovely that scarce a 
branch could be gathered but with injury ; — while under- 
neath, the oxahs, and the two smallest geraniums (Lucidnm 
and Herb-Bobert) and the mossy saxifrage, and the cross- 
leaved bed-straw, and the white pivnsy, wi'ought themselves 
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into wreaths among the fallen craga, in which every leaf re- 
joiced, and was at rest. 

6. Now between these two stales of equally natural growth, 
the point of difference that forced itself on me (and practically 
enough, in the work I had in my own wood), was not bo much 
the withering and waste of the one, and the life of the other, 
aa the thorniuesH and cruelty of the one, and the BoftnesB of 
the other. In Alalham Cove, the stones of the brook were 
softer with moss than any silken pillow — the crowded osaUa 
leaves yielded to the pressure of the band, and were not felt 
— the cloven leaves of ihe Herb-Robert and orbed clustais 
of its companion overflowed every rent in the nide crags 
with living balm ; there was scarcely a place left by the ten- 
derness of the happy things, where one might not lay down 
one's forehead on tlieir warm softness, and sleep. But in the 
waste and distressed ground, the distress had changed itself 
to cruelty. The leaves had all perished, and the bending 
saplings, and the wood of trust ; — but the tlioms were there. 
immortal, and the gnarled and sapless roots, and the dusty 
treacheries of decay. 

7. Of whicii things you will find it good to consider also 
otherwise than botauieaUy. For all these lower organisms 
suffer and perish, or are gladdened and flourish, under condi- 
tions which are in utter precision symbolical, and in utter 
fidelity representative, of the conditions which induce adver- 
sity and prosperity in the kingdoms of men : and the Eternal 
Demeter, — Mother, and Judge, — brings forth, as t!ie herb 
yielding seed, so also the thorn and the thistle, not to herself, 
but lo Ihiv. 

S. Vou have read the words of the great Law often enough ; 
— have you ever thought enough of them to know the differ- 
ence between these two appointed means of Distress? The 
Unit, the Thorn, is the type of distress canned by crime, chang- 
lliB the soft and breathing leaf into inflexible and wounding 
«tiibbornness. The second is the distiesa appointed to be the 
iiienns and hei-ald of good,— Thou shall see the stubborn tbis- 
"" '•"•■"ting, into glossy purple, which outredden, all voluptu- 
"Ut gwdun roses. 
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9. It IB strange that, after tnucb hunting, I cannot find au- 
ibentic note of the day nheii Scotland took the thistle for her 
«mblem ; aad I have no m]j;u*i' (in tliis chapter at least) for 
tradition ; but, with whatever liyhtuees of construing we may 
receive the eymhol, it is actually the truest that coidd have 
been founJ, for some conditions of the Scottish mind. There 
ia no flower which the Proserpina of our Northern Sicily 
cheriahea more dearly ; and scarcely any of uh recognize 
enough the beautiful power of its close-aet stars, and rooted 
radiance of ground leaves ; yet the stubbornness and uugmce- 
ful rectitude of its stem, and the besetting of its wholesome 
substance with that fringe of offence, and the forwardness of 
it, and dominance,^! fear to lacess some of my dearest 
friends if I went on ; — let them rather, with Bailie Jarvje's 
true conscience,* take tlieir Scott from, the inner shelf in their 
heart's library which all tj-ue Scotsmen give him, and trace, 
with the swift reading of memory, the characters of Fergus 
MTvor, Hector M'Intyre, Clause Headrigg, Alison Wilson, 
Hicliie Moniplies, and Andrew Fniraeri'ice ; and then say, if 
the faults of all these, drawn as tliey are with a precision of 
touch like a Corinthian sculptor's of the acanthus leaf, can be 
found in anything hke the some strength in other races, or if 
so stubbornly folded and starched moni-plies of irritating 
kindhness, selfish friendliness, lowly conceit, and intolerable 
fidelity, are native to any other spot of the wild earth of the 
habitable globe. 

10, M'iU you note also— for this is of extreme interest — 
that these essential faults ore all mean faults ;- — what we may 
call ground-growing faults ; conditions of semi-education, 

• Has mj reader ever thought, — I never did till this momBiil, — how 
it perfects ihu emnisite cliaruater which Scott himBult lovad, as ha In- 
venled, till he changed the form of the novel, that big habitual inter- 
jection should be this word ; — not but that the oath. \iy conscience, was 
happily Hill remaining then in Scotland, taldn^ Ihe place of the me- 
dueval ' by St. Andrew.' we iu England, long before the Scot, having 
lost all Gense of the Purilanioal appeal to private conscience, as uf the 
Calhulic oath, ' bj St. George ; ' and our mieanoniiod ■ by Georgf ' in 
sonorous rudi^ness, ratiffing, not liow our comliLDU cotucieuce, but oul 
individual t'pinion. 





of hftriUy-trGated bomelif e, or of coarsely-mindefl and wtuicl«r- 
iiig pros^jerity. How literally may we go back from the Uf- 
ing soul symbolized, to the etrangely accurate earthly Bymbo^ 
iu the prickly weed. For if, with ila bravely of endurano^ 
uud carelessnetis ia choice of home, we fiud also definite 
faculty and habit of migmtiou, volant mecbanism for cboicfr- 
less journey, not diviuely directed iu pilgrimage to kuoiini 
shrinea ; but carried at the wind's will by a, Spirit vhidi 
listeth iwt — it will go hard but that tlie plant shall become, 
if not dreaiiled, at least despised ; and, is its wandering and 
reckless Bplendour, disgrace the garden oi the sluggard, and 
possess the iuheriLince of the prodigal : until even its otm 
nature seems coutmry t-o good, and the invocation of the juat 
man be made to it as tlie executor of Judgment, " Let thinks 
grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley." 

11. Tet to be despised — either for men or flowers — mavbe 
no ill-fortune ; the real ill-fortune is only to be deepicnbl& 
Hhene faults of human character, wherever found, observe, 
belong to it as ill-trained — incomplete ; confii'tn tbemselvea 
oidy in the vulgar. There is no ha.se pertinacity, no over- 
weening conceit, in the Black Douglas, or Claverhouse, or 
Montrose ; iu these we find the pure Scottish temper, of 
heroic endurance and royal pride ; but, when, iu the pay, and 
not deceiveil, but purchased, idolatry of Mammon, flie Scot- 
tish persistence and pride become knit and vested iu the 
spleuchan, and your stiff Covenanter makes his covenant 
with Death, and your Old Mortality deciphers only the sense- 
less legeuds of the eternal gravestone, — you get your weed, 
earth grown, in bitter verity, and earth-devastating, in bitter 
strength. 

12. I have told you, elsewhere, we ore always first to study 
national character in the liighest and purest eiiamples. But 
if our knowledge is to be complete, we have to study also the 
special diseases of national character. And in exact opiwsi- 
tion to the most solemn virtue of Scotland, the domestic truth 
and tenderness breathed in all Scottish song, you have this 
special disease and mortal cancer, this woody-fibriness. literally, 
of temper and thought : the consummation of which into pure 
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lignite, or rather black Devil's t-bdrcoal — the oap of the birks 
of Aberfeldj become cinder, and tlie blesseil juices of them, 
deadly gus. — you may know iii its pure blackness best in the 
work of the greatest of these ground-growing Scotchmen, 
Adnm Smith. 

13. No man of like capacity, I believe, bom of any other 
nation, could have deliberately, and with no momentary 
shadow of suspicion or question, formalized the spinous and 
monstrous fallacy that human commerce and policy are naliir- 
atlij founded on the desire of every man to possess his neigh- 
bour's goods. 

Tkix is the ' release unto ua Barabbas,' with a witness ; and 
the deliberate systematization of that cry, and choice, for 
perpetual repetition and fulfilment in Christian statesnianship, 
bus been, with the strange precision of natural symbolism 
and retribution, signed, (as of old, by strewing of ashes on 
Kidroo,) by strewing of ashes on the brooks of Scothmd ; 
waters once of hfe, health, music, and divine tradition ; but 
to whose festering scum you may now set fire with a candle ; 
and of which, round the once excelling palace of Scotland, 
modern sanitary science ia now helplessly contending with 
the poisonous exhalationa 

14. I gave this chapter ils heading, because I had it in my 
mind to work out the meaning of the fahle in the ninth chap- 
ter of Judges, from what I ha<l seen on that thorny ground 
of mine, where the bramble was king over all the trees of the 
wood. But the thoughts ai'e gone from me now ; and as I 
re-rend the chupter of Judges, — now, except in my memory, 
unread, as it chances, for many a year, — the sadness of that 
atory of Gideon fastens on me, and silences me. This the end 
of his angel visions, and dream-led victories, the slaughter of all 
hia sons but this youngest,* — and he never again heard of in 
Israel ! 

You Scottish children of the Bock, taught through all your 
once pastoral and noble lives by many a sweet miracle of dew 
on fleece and ground, — once servants of mighty kings, and 

* ' Jolham,' 'Slim perferilo eonim,' or ' CcnBumtnaUo eorum," (la- 
terpretatiun of aauie in Vulgate index.) 
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keepers of sacred coveuant ; have you indeed dealt truly with 
your warrior kings, and prophet saints, or are these ruius <nf 
theii- homes, and shrines, dark with the fire tliat fell from the 
curae of Jerubbual? 



CHAPTER \1II. 

THE BTEM. 



1. Aa I read over again, with a fresh mind, the last chapter. 

I aui struck by the opposition of states which seem best to lit 
n weed for a weed's work, — stubbornness, namely, and flaccid- 
ity. On the one hand, a Bteruneus and a coarseness of struct- 
ure which ctianges its stem into a stake, and its leaf into aspine; 
on the other, an utter flaccidity and ventosity of structure, 
which changes its stem into a, riband, and its leaf into n bubble. 
And before we go farther — for we are not yet at the end of 
our study of these obnoxious things— we had better complete 
an examination of the parts of a plant in general, by ascertain- 
ing what a Stem proper is ; and what makcsit stiSer, orhollow- 
er, than we like it ; — how, to wit, the gracious and generous 
strength of ash diffei's from the spinous obstinacy of bhud;- 
thom.^anJ how the geometric and enduring hollowness of 

II stalk of wheat differs from the soft fulness of that of a mush- 
room. To which end, I will take up a piece of study, not of 
black, but white, thorn, written last spring. 

2, I suppose there is no <jueation but that all nice pec^ila 
like hawthorn blossom. 

I want, if I can, to find out to-day, 25th May, 1875, what it 
is we like it so much for : holding these two branches of it in 
my hand — one full out, the other in youth. This full one is 
a mere mass of symmetrically balanceil — snow, one was going 
vaguely to write, in the first impulse. But it is nothing of 
the sort. "White, — yea, in a high degree ; and pure, totally ; 
but not at all dazzling in the wliite, nor pure in an insultingly 
rivalless manner, as snow would be ; yet piu-e somehow, cer- 
tainly ; and white, absolutely, in spite of wliat might be thought 
failure, — imperfection— nay, even distresw and loss in iL For 
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every little rose of it lias a green darknesB io the centre — not 
(veu a pretty green, but a failed, yeliowisli, glutinous, un- 
Kconiplished green ; and round that, alt over the eurface of 
liie blossom, whose shell-like petals are themBelves deep sunk, 
with grey shadows in the hollows of them — all above this al- 
ready Bubdued brightness, are strewn the dark points of the 
ilead fitamens — manifest more and more, the longer one looks, 
as a kind of grey sand, sprinkled without sparing over what 
looked at first unspotted light. And in all the ways of it the 
lovely thing ia more like the spring frock of some prudent lit- 
tle maid of fourteen, than a flower ; — frock with some little 
spotty pattern on it to keep it from showing an unintended 
nnil inadvertent spot, — if Fate should ever inflict such a thing ! 
rndeveloped. thinks Mr. Darwin, — the poor short-coming, 
ill-blanehed thorn blossom — going to be a Rose, some day 
soon ; and, what next? — who knows ? — perhaps a Pteony ! 

3. Then this next branch, in dawn and delight of youth, set 
with openiug dusters of yet numerable blossom, four, and 
five, and seren, edged, and islanded, and ended, by the sharp 
leaves of freshest green, deepened under the flowers, and stud- 
ded round with liosses, better thau pearl beads of St. Agnes' 
rossrj*, — folded over and over, with the edges of their little 
leaves pouting, as the very softest waves do on flat sand where 
one meets another ; theu opening just enough to show the 
violet colour within — which yet isn't violet colour, nor even 
} clie le rose," hut a diBerent colour from every other 
lilac that one ever saw ; — faint and faded even before it sees 
light, as tlie filmy cup opens over the depth of it, then broken 
into purple motes of tired bloom, fading into darkness, as the 
cup estends inlo the perfect rose. 

This, with all its sweet change thatone would so fain stay, and 
soft efliilgence of bud into softly falling flower, one has watched 
— how often ; but always with the feeUng that the blossoms 
are thrown over the green depth like white clouds — never with 
any idea of so much as asking what holds the clouds there. 
Hare each of the innumerable blossoms a separate stalk? and, 
if so, how is it that one never thinks of the stalk, as oue does 
with currants? 
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4 Turn the eide of tiie branch to jou ; — Nature never meant 
you to see it so ; but now it is all stalk below, nud atatueos 
above, — the petals nothing, the stAlks all tiny trees, alwava 
dividing their branches mainly into three — one iu the centre 
short, anil the two lateral, long, with an intermediate extremely 
long one, if neeiled. to fill a guj), so contriving that the flow- 
ers shall all l>6 nearly at the same level, or at leaat surface of 
bell, like a guelder rose. But the cunning with which the 
tree conceals its structure till the blossom is fallen, and then 
— (or a httle while, we hail best look no more at it, for it is 
all like grape-stalks with no grapes. 

These, whether carrying hawthorn blossom and haw, or 
grape blossom and grape, or peach blossom and peach, you 
will simply call tlie ' stalk,' whether of flower or fruit. A 'stalk' 
is essentially round, like a pillar ; and has, for the most part. 
the power of first developing, and then shaking off, flower 
and fruit from its extremities. You can pult the peach from 
its stalk, the cherry, the grape. Always at some time of its 
existeuce, the flower-stalk lets fall something of what it sus- 
tained, petal or seed. 

In lute Latin it is called 'jietiolus,' the little foot ; because 
the expanding piece that holds the grape, or olive, is a httle 
like an animal's foot. Modern botanists have misapphed the 
word to the /eo/'-stalk, which has no resemblance to a foot at 
all. We must keep the woixl to its proper meaning, and, 
when we want to write Latin, call it ' petiolus ; ' when we want 
to write English, call it ' stalk,' meaning always fruit or flower 
stalk. 

I cannot find when the word ' stalk ' first appears iu Eng- 
lish :^its derivation will be given pi-eseutly. 

5. Qather next a hawthorn leaf. That also has a stalk ; but 
you can't shake the leaf off it. It, and the leaf, are essentially 
one ; for the sustaining fibre runs up into every ripple or jag 
of the leaf's edge : and its section is different from that of the 
flower-stalk ; it is no more round, but has an upper and under 
surface, quite different from each other. It will be better, 
however, to take a larger leaf to examine this structure in. 
Cabbage, cauhflower, or rhubarb, would any of them be good. 
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draw it but in the rudest 
myself : Fig. 13, a ; 
with perspectives of the 
elementary form below, 
b, c, nod d. By help of 
whicb, if you will con- 
struct a burdock leaf in 
paper, my rude outline 
(a) may t«ll the rest of 
what I want you to see. 

Take a elieet of stout 
cote paper, Fig. 14. A, 
double it sharply down 
the centre, by tlie dotted 
line, then gire it the two 
cuts at a and b, and 
double those pieces 
■barply back, aa at B ; 
tb en , opening tbem 
Again, cut the whole into 
the form C ; and then, 
pulling up the comers c 
d, stitch them together 
with a loose thread so 
that the points c and d 
ahall be within hali an inch of each other ; and you mil have 
a kind of triangular scoop, or shovel, with a Btem, by which 
jou can sufficiently hold it. D, 

7. And from this easily constructed and tenable model, you 
may learn at once tliese following main facts about all leaves. 

* If Tou will look at Ibe engraTiDg, in the Englaod aail WaluB EarisB, 
of Tnmer'a OakbamiJUjii, j'ou will iwe its uae. 
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[L] That they are not flat, but, however slightl^r, always 
hollowed iuto emt^rs, or riused into hills, Id one or another 
tlirection ; bo that ouy drawable outline of them does iiot id 
the least represent the real extent of tlieir surfaces ; and until 
j-ou know how to draw a cup, or a mountain, righlly, you have 
no chance of drawing a leaf. My simple artist readers of long 
ago, when I told them to draw leaves, thought they could do 
them by the boughfiU, whenerer they hked. Alas, eicept by 
old WilliamHuut, and Bume Jones, I've not seen a leaf painted, 
since those biu'docks of Turner's ; far less sculptured — though 





onewould think at first that was easier ! Of which we shall have 
talk elsewhere ; here I must go on to note fact number two, 
concerning leaves. 

8. [IX] The strength of their supporting stem consists not 
merely in the gathering together of all the fibres, but in 
gathering them essentially into the profile of the letter V, 
which you wiU see your doubled paper stem has ; aud of which 
you can feel the strength and use, in your hand, as you hold 
it. Gather a common plantain leaf, and look at the way it 
p\itH its round ribs together at the base, and you will under- 
stand the matter at once. The aii-angement is modified ond 
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disgnised in every possible way, according to the leaf's need : 
in the aspen, the leaf-stalk becomes on absolute verticnl plonk ; 
and in the large trees is ofteu almost rounded luto the like- 
ness of a fruib-stalk ; — but, in all,* the essential structure is 
this doubled one ; and in all, it o]>enti at the plaoe where the 
leaf joins the main stem, into a kind of cop, which holds next 
year's bud iu the hollow of it. 

9. Now there would be no inconvenience in your simply 
getting into the habit of calliug the round petiol of the fruit 
the 'stalk,' and the contracteil channel of the leaf, ' leaf -stalk.' 
But this way of naming them would not enforce, uor fasten 
in your mind, the difference between the two, so well as if you 
have an entirely different name tor the leaf-atalL Wliich is 
the more desirable, because the limiting chai-acter of the leaf, 
botanically, is — (I only learned this from luj' botanical friend 
the other day, just in the very inonient I wanted it,) — tliat it 
boltls the bud of the new stem in its own hollow, but cannot 
itself grow in the hollow of anything else ; — or, iu botanical 
language, leaves are never axillary, — don't grow in armpits, 
but are themselves ai'mpits ; hollowH, that iu to say, where they 
spring from the main stem. 

10. Now tliere in already a received and useful botanical 
word, ' cyme ' (which we shall want in a Uttle while, ) derived 
from the Greek KVfLu, a awelhng or rising wave, and nsed to 
express a swelling cluster of toaiuy blossom. Connected with 
that word, but in a sort the reverse of it, you have the Greek 
' Kufifir/,' the hiiUow of a cup, or bowl ; whence KiJ/i/iaXov, a 
cymbal, — that is to say, a musical instrument owing its tone 
to its koilowmss. These words become iu Latin, cymbo, and 
cymbalum ; and I think you will lind it entirely convenient 
and advantageous to call the leaf-stalk distinctively the 'cymba,' 
retaining the mingled idea of cup and boat, with respect at 
least to the part of it that holds the bud ; and understanding 
that it gathers itself into a V-shapetl, or even narrowly verti- 
cal, section, as a boat narrows to its bow, for strength to 
sustain the leaf. 

of this kind muBt alwajiB be accapled under In- 
plioDB baing made afterwnrds. 







With this word you may leam Uie Virgilian line, that shows 
the final use of iron — or iron-darkened— ships : 

" Et ferrujjineft eubveolat corpor* cj-mbA." 
The " eubvectat corpom " will eerve to remind you of the 
office of the leafy cymba in carrying the bud ; and tuake you 
thankful that the said leafy vase is not of iron ; and is a Bl)i]i 
of Life instead of Death. 

11. Already, not once, nor twice, I have had to use the word 
' stem,' of the main round branch from which both stalk and 
cymba spring. This word 3"ou had better keep for all grow- 
ing, or advancing, shoots of trees, whether from the ground, 
or from central trunks and braucheB. I regret that the words 
multiply on us ; but each that I permit myself to use has its 
own proper thought or idea to express, as you will presently 
perceive ; so that true knowledge multiplies with ti'ue word& 

12. The ' stem,' you are to say, then, when you mean the ad- 
vanciiiff shoot, — which lengthens annually, while a atalk ends 
eveiy year in a blossom, and a cymba in a leaf. A stem is e»- 
sentially round,* stjuare, or regularly polygonal ; though, as a 
cymba may become exceptionally round, a stem may become 
exceptionally flat, or even mimic the shape of a leaf. Indeed 
I should have liked to write " a stem is essentially round, and 
constructively, on occasion, square," — but it would have been 
too grand. The fact is, however, that a stem is really a 
roundly minded thing, throwing oflf its branches in circles as 
a trundled mop throws off drops, though it can always order 
the branches to fly off in what order it likes,— two at a time, 
opposite to each other ; or three, or five, iu a spiral coil ; or 
one here and one thei'e, on this side and that ; but it is alwaj-s 
twisting, hi its own inner mind and force ; hence it is espe- 
cially proper to use the wonl ' stem ' of it^o-r(^/ia, a twined 
ivreath ; properly, twined round a staff, or sceptre : therefore, 
leam at once by heaii, these lines in the openiag Iliad ; 

" jTififiOT' tx*"' '* X*?'^' UrifiiKiHi 'kiri\XMm, 

And recollect that a sceptre is properly a staff to lean upon ; 

and that as a crown or diadem is first a binding thing, a 

* I UEe ' ruund ' ratlivr tliuu ' t.'j'liudricul,' for Bimptiail/'a sftke. 
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■ sceptre ' is first a mjjjiorlitiij thing, iiud it in iu its uoblenesB, 
itself made of the etem of n ii'ouag tree. You may just as 
well l«aru also tbia t 



n ^AAAo ko! iioui 



" NeI >ii riSi CKntrpBrt t 
^&atl, irttSij ITfiarra TOu 

'' Now, by llii« Escreil sceptre Luar me gw«mr 
Which never more shall leiives or bloasonu bmw, 
WLich, BSTered from the truiik, (an 1 from thee,) 
On the bare moDDUiiiB left its parent tree ; 
This iceptre, formed by tempered steel to pruve — 
An ensign of the dolegates of Jove, 
Prom whom the power ot liiwa and juslicc spriuga 
(Tremendous oath, iuviolale to Kiiign)." 

13. The supporting jKiwer in the tree itself in, I doubt not, 
greatly iacrenaed by this spiral action ; and the fine instinct 
of its being so, caused tlie twisted pillar to be used in the 
Xiombardic Gotliic, — at first, merely as a pleasant variety of 
form, but at last constructively and universally, by Giotto 
Rud all the architects of his school. Not that the spiral form 
actually adds to the strength of a Lombnrdic pillar, by imitat- 
ing contortions of wood, any more than the fluting of a 
Doric shaft adds to its strength by imitating the caualicula- 
tion uf a reed ; but the perfect action of the imagination, 
which hail adopted tbe encirchng acanthus for the capital, 
adopted the twining Btemma for the shaft ; the piu-e delight 
of the eyo being the first condition in either case ; and it is 
inconceivable how much of the pleasure taken both in onia- 
ineut and iu natural form is founded elementarily on groups 
of spiral line. The study in our fifth plate, of the involucre 
of the waate-tliistle,* is as good an example as I can give of 
the more subtle and concealed conditions of this structure. 

'Cardnoa ArvonaU. ' Creeping Tbislle,' In Howerby ; whv, I otuiaot 
conceive, for lliere is no more creepiuii in it than in a furiehush. But 
foul and neglected ground ~, do I keep the Latin 
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14 Eetuming to our preaent bumness of nomenclature, we 
find the Greek word, ' atemma,' adopted by tbe Iintiua, lie- 
coming the expression of a growing and hereditary i^ce ; and 
the branched tree, the natural type, among all uations, ol 
multiplied families. Hence the entire fitness of the wonl 
for our present purposes ; as signifying, " a spiral shoot ei- 
tending itself by branches." But since, unless it is xpiral, 
it is not a stem, and unless it has bi'anches, it is not a stem, 
we shall still want another word for the sustaining ' sceptre ' 
of a foxglove, or cowslip. Before determining that, however, 
we must see what need there may be of one familiar to our 
ears imtil lutel}', although now, I understand, falling into 
disuse. 

1.'). By our definition, a stem is a spirally bent, essentially 
living and growing, shoot of vegetation. But the biimcb of 
a tree, in which many such stems have their origin, is not, ex- 
cept in n very subtle and partial way, spiral ; nor, except in 
the flhoota that spring from it, progressive forwards ; it only 
receives increase of thickness at its aides. Much more, what 
used to be called the Irunlc of a tree, in which many branches 
are united, has ceased to be, except in mere tendency and 
temper, spiral ; and has so far ceased from growing as to be 
often in a slate of decay in its interior, while the external 
layers are still in serviceable strength. 

16. If, however, a trunk were only to be defined as an ar- 
rested stem, or a cluster of arrested stems, we might perhaps 
refuse, in scientific use, the jwpular word. But such a defini- 
tion does not touch the main idea. Branches usually begin 
to assert themselves at a height above the grouud approxi- 
mately fixed for each species of tree, — low in an oak, high in 
a stone pine ; but, in both, marked as a point of ulriiclural 
change in the direction of growing force, hke the spring of a 

name, Iranalating ' Waste -Thistle.' I oonld not Bbow the vnrit^ty o( ths 
ourvua of tbe involacre without enlarging ; and it, on this maoh in' 
orensed scale, I had tried to draw the flower, it would havu taken Hr. 
Allen and me a good month's more work. And I hod no more a month 
than a life, to spare : so Uiu action only or the spreading (lower is Indl- 
cateil, but lliu luvului'ro drawn with precision. 
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vault from R pillar ; and as tlte tree grows old, some of its 
brsDches getting torn away by winds or falling under the 

weight of tlieir own fruit, or load of snow, or by natural decay, 
there remaiuH literally a ' truncated ' mass of timber, still 
bearing irregular branches here and there, but inevitably sug- 
gestive of resemblance to a human body, after the loss of 
some of it« hmbs. 

And to prepu-e trees for their practical service, what age 
and storm only do partially, the first rough process of human 
art does completely. The branches are lopjied away, leai-ing 
literally the ' truucus ' iw the part of the tree out of which 
log and rafter can be cut. And in many trees, it would ap- 
pear to be the chief end of their being to produce this part of 
their body on a grand scale, and of noble substance ; so that, 
while in thinking of vegetable life without reference to its use 
to men or animals, we should rightly say that the essence of 
it was in leaf and flower — not in trunk or fruit ; yet for the 
sake of animals, we find tliat some plants, like the vine, ore 
apparently meant chiefly to protluce fruit ; oihere, like 
Laurels, chiefly to produce leaves ; others chiefly to produce 
flowers ; and others to produce permanently serviceable and 
Bculptural wood ; or, in some cases, merely picturesnue and 
luonumental masses of vegetable rock, "intertwisted fibres 
serpentine," — of far nobler and more pathetic use in their 
places, and their enduring age, than ever they could be for 
material purpose in human habitation. For this central mass 
of the vegetable organism, then, the Enghsli won! ' tniuk ' 
and French ' tronc ' are always in accurate scholarship to be 
retained — meiming the part of a tree which remains when ita 
branches are lopi>ed away. 

17. We have now got distinct ideas of four diflferent kinds 
of stem, and simple names for them in Latin and English, — 
Petiolua, Cymba. Htemma, and Truncus ; Stalk, Leaf-stalk, 
Stem, and Trunk ; and these are all that we shall commonly 
need. There is, however, one more that will be sometimes ne- 
cessary, though it is ugly and diflicult to pronounce, and must 
be ns little used aa we cnn. 

And here I must ask you to learo with me a little piece of 
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Itomau LiBtonr, I say, to U'arii with me, because 1 don't 
knovr any Roman bitttoty except tlie two first books of IAtj. 
ftDil little bita here and there of the following six or seren. 
I only just kuow enough about it to be able to make out the 
bearings and meaning of any fact that I now lesni. The 
greater number of modem historians know, (if honest enoiigh 
even for that,) the facta, or something that may possibly be 
like the fucts, but haven't the least notion of the meaning of 
them. So tliat. though I Lave to find out everything that I 
want in Smith's dictionary', like any sclioolboy, I can usually 
tell yon the significance of what I so find, better than perhaps 
even Mr. Smith himself could. 

18. In the 586th page of Mr. Smith's volume, you have it 
written that ' Calvus,' bald-head, was the name of a family of 
the Liciuia gens ; that the man of whom we hear earliest, as 
BO named, was the first plebeian elected to military tribune- 
ship in Kc. 400 ; and that the fourth of whom we hear, was 
Bumamed 'Stolo,' because he was bo particular in pruning 
away tlie Stolons (stolones), or useless young shoots, of bis 
vines. 

We must keep this word ' stolon,' therefore, for these young 
suckers spiiuging from an old root. Its derivation is uncer- 
tain ; but the main idea meant by it is one of iiselessness, — 
«}routing without occasion or fruit ; and the words ' stolidua ' 
and ' stobd ' are really its derivatives, though we have lost 
their sense in EngUsh by partly confusing them with ' sohd ' 
which thev have nothing to do with. A ' stolid ' person is 
essentially a ' useless sucker ' of society ; frequently very leafy 
and graceful, but with no good in him. 

19. Nevei-theless, I won't allow our vegetable ' stolons * to be 
despised. Some of quite the most beautiful forms of leafage 
belong to them ; — even the foliage of the olive itself is never 
seen to the same perfection on tlie up^ier branches as in the 
young grouDil-rods in which the dual groups of leaves crowd 
themselves in their haste into clusters of three. 

But, for our point of Latin history, remember always that in 
40O B.C., just a year before the death of Socrates at Athens, this 
of Stolid persona manifested themselves at Borne, 
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ahooting up from plebeiau roots into places where they h&d 

no buaineas ; and preparing tb^ way for the degradation of 

the entire Roman race under the Empii-e ; their bi 

ing owed, remember also, to the faults of 

the patricians, for oue uf the laws passed by 

CaivTjs Stolo wiia that the SibjlUne booka 

fihould be in custody of ten men, of v;\\om 

five should be plebeian, " that no falsifica- 

tiona might be introduced in favour of the 

patricians." 

20. All this time, however, we have got no 
nnme for the prettiest of all stems, — that of 
annual flowers growing high fi-om among 
their ground leaves, like hhea of the valley, 
and saxifrages, and the tall primulas — of 
which tliis pretty type, Fig. 15, was cut for 
me by Mr. Burgess years ago ; admirable in 
its light outline of the foamy globe of flowers, 
supported and balanced in the meadow 
breezes on that elastic roil of slenderest 
life. 

What shall we call it J We had better 
rest from our study of terms n little, and •\o 
a piece of needful classifying, before we try 
to name it. 

21. My younger readers will find it eaay to learn, and con- 
venient to remember, for a beginning of their science, the 
names of twelve great families of ciuquefoiled flowers,* of 
which the first group of three, is for tlie most part golden, the 
second, blue, the third, purple, and the fourth, red. 

And their names, by simple lips, can be pleasantly said, or 
flung, in this order, the two first only being a little difficult 
to get over. 

* Tht> florets gathered in the d&lflj are cinigaefoilt, examined olosel;. 
Xo sjsUin founded on colour cbd bs very general or unexceptioiiBblu ; 
but Ihe splendid pnrples of the panHV, a.nd thistle, whiclt will be made 
one of the lower eompoaile groupa under Margarita, may justify th« 
general awertioii of this order's beiug purple. 





CItirissa, 
Persica, 

22. I ilo not care much to assert or delmte my reasons for 
tbe cbnnges of nomenclature made in tbia list. The most 
gratuitous is that o( ' Lucy ' for ' Gentian,' because the King 
of Klacedon, from whom the flower hits been so long namecl. 
was by no means a person deserving of so consecrated memory. 

e no excuse needed for rejecting Caryophyll, o 
the crudest and nbeuwlest words ever coined by unscholarly 
men of science ; or PapilionaceiD, which is unendurably long 
for pease ; and when we are now writing Latin, in a senti- 
mental temper, and wish to say that we gathered a daisy, we 
11 not any more be compelled to write that we gathered a 
' Bellidcm perenuem,' or, an ' Oculum Diei.' 

I take the pure Latin form, Margarita, instead of Margar- 
eta, in memory of Margherita of Cortona, * as well as of the 
great saint : also the tiny scatterings and sparklinga of the 
1 the turf may remind us of the old use of the word 
'Margaritn',' for the minute particles of the Host sprinkled 
on the patina — " Has pai-ticulaa fitmSas vocat Eucholoj^ium, 
/iajjyaprTasLitiirgiaChrysostomi."f My young German readers 
Avill, I liojw, call the flower Gi-etscben, — unless they would up- 
root the daisies of the Ehine, lest French girls should also 

* See Miss Yongu's oxIiauBtivi! account of tlis Nune, 'Hutor7 of 
Cliristian Naines,' vol. i.p. 2(t5. 

t (Dn Cange.) The word ' Margarele ' is giren as her»ldio Engliik 
for pearl, by Lady Juliana Bcni<^rG, in thu book of St Albans. 
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connt their love-lota by the Marguerite. I must be bo ungra- 
cious to my fair young' readers, liowerer, as to warn them 
that this trial of their lovers is a very favourable one, for, iu 
nine blossoniH out of ten, tbe leaves of the Marguerite are 
odd, so that, if they are ouly gracious enough to begin with the 
supposition that he loves theiii, they must needs end in tbe 
conviction of it. 

23. I am concemed, however, for tbe present, only with my 
first or golden order, of which the Roof-foil, or houae-leek, is 
called in present botany, Sedum, ' the squatter,' because of its 
way of bstening itself down ou stones, or roof, as close ns it 
can sit. But I think thia.an ungraceful notion of its behaviour ; 
and as its blossoms are, of nil flowers, the most sharply aud 
distinctly stnr-ehaped, I shall call it ' Stella ' (providing other- 
wise, in duo time, for the poor little chickweeds ;) and tbe 
coiuuion slonecrop will therefore be ' Stella doroestica.' 

The second tribe, (at present saxifraga,) growing for the 
most part wild on rocks, may, I trust, even in Protestant bot- 
any, be named Fraucesoa, after St. Francis of Asaisi ; not only 
for it« modesty, and love of mountain ground, and poverty of 
colour and leaf ; but also because the chief element of jta dec- 
oration, seen close, will be found in its spots, or stigmata. 

In the nomenclature of the third order I make no change. 

24. Now all this group of golden-blossoming plants agree 
in general cbai-octer of having a rich cluster of radical leaves, 
from wbicli they throw up a single stnlk bearing clustered 
blossoms ; for which stalk, when entirely lealless, I intend al- 
ways to keep the term ' vii^ula,' tbe ' little rod ' — not painfully 
caring about it, but being able thus to define it with precision, 
if required. And these are connected with the stems of branch- 
ing shrubs through iufiuite varieties of structure, in which the 
firat steps of transition are made by carrying the cluster of 
radica) leaves up, and letting them expire gi-adually from the 
rising stem : tbe changes of form in the leaves as they rise 
higher from the ground being one of quite the most interest- 
ing specific studies in every plant. I bad set myself once, in 
a bye-etudy for foreground drawing, hard on this point ; and 
began, with Mi'. Burgess, a complete analysis of the foliiition 
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of annual stems ; of which Line-Htudies H, III., and IV, are ex- 
nmples ; reduced copies, nil, from the beouiiful Flora Dnninu 
But after giving two whole lovelj long siuuiuer dftjs, uader the 
Gieebach, to the blue scabious, (' Devil's bit,') and getting in 
that time, only half-way up it, I gave in ; and must leare the 
work to happier nud younger souls. 

2.'). For these flowering Hteuis, therefore, possessing nearly 
all tie complex orgnnizatiou of a tree, but not its permanence, 
we will keep the word ' virga ; ' and ' virgula ' for those that 
have no leaves. I believe, when we come to the study of leaf- 
order, it will be best to begin with these annual %'irgK^ in 
which the leaf has nothing to do with preparation for a next 
year's branch. And now the remaining terms comjuonly ap- 
plied to stems may be for the most part dispensed with ; but 
several are interesting, and must be examined before dis- 
miasoL 

26. Indeed, in the first place, the word we have to use so 
often, 'stalk,' has not been got to the roots of, yet. It oomea 
fi-om the Greek trWXfifov, (stelechos,) the 'holding part' of a 
tree, that which is like a handle to all its branches ; ' stock ' 
is another form in which it has come down to us : with some 
notion of its being the mother of branches : thus, when Athe- 
na's olive was burnt by the Persians, two days after, a shoot a 
cubit long hiul sprung from the ' stelechoa," of it. 

27. Secondly. Few words ai'e more interesting to the mod- 
em scholarly and professoiial mind than 'stipend.' (I have 
twice a year at present to consider whether I am worth mine, 
sent with compliments from the Curatore of the University 
chest).-— Now, this word comes fi-om 'stips,' smalt pay, which 
itself comes from ' stipo,' to press together, with the idea of 
small coin heaped up in little towers or pilea But with the 
idea of lateral pressing together, instead of downward, we get 
' stipes,' a solid log ; in Greek, with the same sense, onTTM, 
(stupos,) whence, gradually, with help from another word 
meaning to beat, (and a side-glance at beating of hemp,) we 
get our 'stupid,' the German stumph, the Scottish suiuph, and 
the plain Enghsh 'stump.' 

Retiniug on the more dehcatc sound of stipes, the Latins 
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got 'stipula,' the thin stem of etraw ; which rustles aud rip- 
ples daintily in verse, nssociated with spica aud spiculuiii, used 
of the sharp pointed ear of com, aud ilsfiue processes of fairy 
sliafla. 

28. There are yet two more names of stalk to be studied, 
though, except for particular plants, not needing to be used, 
—namely, the Latin cnu-des, and cau-hs, both connected 
wilh the Greek icauXds, properly meaning a aohd stalk like a 
handle, jmasing into the sense of the hilt of a sword, or quill 
of a pen. Then, in Latin, caudex passes into the sense of 
log, and 90, of cut piiuik or tablet of wood ; thus finally be- 
coming the classical ' codex ' of writings engraved on such 
wooden tablets, and therefore generally used for authoritative 
manuscripts. 

I^wtly, 'cauUa,' retained accurately in our cauliflower, con- 
tracted in 'colewort,' and refined in ' kail,' softens itself into 
the French ' chou," meaning properly the whole family of 
thick-stalked eatable salads with spreading heads ; but these 
being distinguished expHcitly by Pliny as ' Capitati,' ' aaloda 
with a, head,' or ' Captain salads,' the mediieval French soft- 
ened the ' caulis capitatus ' into ' chou cabus ; ' — or, to sepa- 
Tat« the round or apple-like mass of leaves from the flowery 
foam, 'cabus ' simply, by us at lost enriched and emphasized 
into ' cabbage.' 

29. I beheve we have now got through the stiflfest piece of 
eiynaoiogy we shall have to master in the course of oiu' botany ; 
but I am certain that young readers will find patient work, 
in this kind, well rewarded by the groups of connected 
thoughts which will thus attach themselves to familiar names; 
and their grasp of every language they learn must only be 
esteemed by them secure when they recognize its deriva- 
tives in these liomely associations, and are as much at ease 
with the Latin or French syllables of a word as with the Eng- 
lish ones ; this familiarity being above all things needful to 
cure our young students of their present ludicrous impres- 
sion that what is simple, in English, is knon-ing, in Qreek ; 
and that terms constructed out of a dead language will ex- 
plain difficulties which remained insoluble in a living one. 
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But Grreek is not yet dead : while if we carry our unecholEirly 
nomenclature much further, English aoon will be : and tLen 
doubtle^a botuiiieal gentlemen at Athens will for some time 
think it fine to describe what we used to call caryophyllaces. 
as the thkifipihii. 

30. For indeed we are all of ua yet but achool-boys, clum- 
aily using alike our lips and brains ; and with all our mastery 
of instfumenta and patience of attention, but few have reached, 
and those dimly, the first level of science,- — wonder. 

For the first instinct of the stem, — unnamed by us yet — 
unthoHght of, — the inatinct of seeking light, as of the root to 
seek darkness, — what words can enough speak the wonder of it 

Lool;. Here is the httle thing, Line-atudy V. (A), in its 
first birth to ua ; the stem of stems ; the one of which we 
pray that it may bear our daily bread. The seed has fidlen 
iu the ground with the springing germ of it downwards ; 
with heavenly cunning the taught stem curia round, and aeeka 
the never-seen light. Veritable ' conversion,' miraculous, 
called of God. And here is the oat germ, (B) — after the 
wheat, most vital of divine gifts ; and assiu'edly, in days to 
come, fated to gi-ow on many a naked rock in hitherto lifeless 
lauds, over which the glancing sheaves of it will shake sweet 
tieaaure of uiuocent gold. 

And who shall tell us how they grow ; and the fiishion of 
their ruatling pillara — beut, and again erect, at every breeze. 
Fluted abaft or clustered pier, how poor of art, beside this 
gi'aas-shaft — built, first to auataiu the food of men, then to be 
strewn imder their feet ! 

We must not stay to think o( it, yet, or we ahaJl get no far- 
ther till harvest has come and gone again. And having our 
names of stems now determined enough, we must in next 
chapter try a little to understand the different kinds of them. 

The following notea, among many kindly seut we ou the 
subject of Scottish Heraldry, seem to be the most trust- 
worthy : 

"The earllMt knoim mentioD ot the thistle M the national badge of 
Scotland is in llie inventor/ of the effeola of JHiOHa III., who probablj 
ailoptud it ex an appropriate illustration of lliu ro^al motto, In dtj'eiiee- 
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"ThiBtlea ocoiw on the coinB ot Jnmps IV., Mar;, James V.. ftnd 
JaniM VI. ; and on thoBs of J>m?a VI. they are for the Oret time 
accompanied by the motto, Nemo me impune UimuU. 

•• A collar of thistUs appeikra on the gold boniiel-pleoea of James V. 
of 1039 ; and the royal enilgns, as depicted in Sir David Lindsay's 
armorial register of 1548, are sDrroonded bj a collar formud entlrHl/ of 
golden thisllus, with au oral bad^je attachud. 

" This collar, however, wns a mere device until the institution, or, as 
it is generally but Inaaouralely called, the rewlvsl, of the order of the 
Thistle by James VII. (IL of England), wliich look place on May 29, 
1«H7." 

Date of James III. 'a reign 1400—1438. 
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1. The etemeiitary study of methods of growtb, given in 
tli8 foUowiog chapter, has been many years written, (the 
greater piu-t soon nfter the foiirtli volume of ' Modern Paint- 
ers ') ; and ought now to be rewritten entirely ; but having no 
time to do this, I leave it with only a word or two of modifi- 
cation, because some truth and cleameae of incipient notion 
will be conveyed by it to young readers, from which I can 
afterwards lop the errors, and into which I can graft the finer 
facts, better than if I hud a leas blunt embryo to begin with. 

'2. A stem, then, broadly speaking, (I had thus began the 
old chapter,) is tlie channel of communication between the leaf 
and root ; and if the leaf can grow directly from the root 
there is no stem : so that it is well first to conceive of all 
plants as consisting of leaves and roots only, with the condi- 
tion that each leaf must have its own quite particular root* 
somewhere. 

Let a b c. Fig. 16, be three leaves, each, as you see, with ita 
1 root, and by no means dependent on other leaves for ita 

t botanical rcaearoli makes this statement more than dubitable. 
ess. on no oilier supposition can l 
branches, ao far aa at pteaeot known to n: 
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daily bread ; and let tbe horizoDtal line be the surface of tbe 
ground. Then the plant lias uo stem, or an underg^roiind one. 
But if tlie three leaves rise above tbe ground, bb in Fig. 17, 
tliey must reach their i-oota by elonyaliuf; their stalks, and 
tills elongation is tbe stem of the plant If tbe outside learee 
grow last, and are therefore youngest, the plant is sold to 
grow from tbe outside. You know that ' ex ' means out, and 
that ' gen ' is tbe first syllable of Genesis (or creation), there- 
fore the old botanists, putting an o between tbe two syllables, 
called tbe plants whose outside leaves grew l&st, f^s-o-gens, If 
the inside leaf grows last, and is youngest, the plant was said 
to grow from the inside, and from the Greek Endon, within, 
called an ' Endo-gen.' If these names are peraisted in, the 




Greek botanists, to return the compbment, will of course call 
Endogena "^vmih^opvlhK, and Exogeos "Ovn-treiS^opHSts. In 
the Oxfonl school, they will be called simply Inlaid and Out- 
laid. 

3. You see that if the outside leaves are to grow last, they 
may conveniently grow two at a time ; which they accordingly 
do, and exogeus always start with two little leaves from their 
roots, and may therefore conveniently be called two-leaved ; 
which, if you please, we will for our parts call them. Tbe 
botanists call them ' two-suckered,' and can't be content to call 
them thai in English ; but drag in a long Greek word, mean- 
ing the fleshy sucker of the sea-devil, — ' cotyledon,' which, 
however, I find is practically getting shortened into ' cot,' and 
that they will have to end by calling eudogens, monocots, and 
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exogeue, bicota. I mean steftclily to call them one-leaved and 
two-leaved, for this further reaaoii, that they difler not merely 
in the single or dual springing of firat leaves from 
g the seed ; but in the distinctly single or dual ar- 
rangement of leaves afterwnrda ou the stem ; so that, 
through all the complexity obtained by alternate and 
spiral placing, every bicot or two-leaved flower or tree 
is in reaUty composed of dual groups of leaves, sep- 
arated by a given length of stem ; as, most charac- 
teristically in thifl pure mountain ^pe of the Hagged 
Robin (Clarissa laciniosa). Fig. 18 ; anil compare A, 
and B, Lioes-tudy 11. ; while, on the other hand, the 
mouocot plants are by close analysis, I think, always 
resolvable into successively climbing leaves, sessile 
on one another, and sending theu' roots, 
or processes, for nourishment, down 
through one another, as in Fig, 19. 

4. Not that I am yet clear, at all, my- 
self ; but I do think it's more the botan- 
ists' fault than mine, what ' cotj'ledonous' 
structure there may be at the outer base 
of each succeasive bud ; and still less, how 
the intervenient length of stem, in the ^"'- '" 
bicota, is related to their power, or law, of branching. 
For not only the two-leaved tree is outlaid, and the 
one-leaved inlaid, but the two-leaved tree is branched, 
and the one-leaved tree is not branched. This is a 
most vital and important distinction, which I state to 
you in very bold terms, for though there are some 
apparent exceptions to the kw, there are, I believe, 
no real oces, if we define a branch rightly. Thus, 
the head of a palm tree is merely a cluster of large 
leaves ; and the spike of a grass, a clustered blossom. 
The stem, in both, is unbranched ; and we should be 
able in this respect to classify plants vetr simply in- 
deed, but for a provoking species of inteiTnedinte 
I creatures whose branching is always in the manner of corals, 
or sponges, or ai'borescent minerals, irregular and accidental, 
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Rud ©BBentiftlly, therefore, diatingiiiahed from the Bystematio 
anfttoajy of a truly braucbed tree. Of these presently ; we 
must go on by very short st«pti : and I find iio step can be 
token «-itljout check fi-om existing generalizations Sowerbj's 
definition of Monocotyletlons, iu liis ninth Tolume. begins thua: 
"Herbs, (or rarely, and only iu exotic genera,) trees, in which 
tiie wood, pitb, and bark areindistinguishnble." Now if there 
be one plant more than another in which the pith ia deliueil, 
it is the common Rush ; while the nobler families of true herbs 
dei-ive their principal character fi-om being pithless altogether ! 
We cannot advance too slowly. 

5. In the families of one-leaved plants in which the young 
leaves grow directly out of the old ones, it he- 
comes a grave question for them whether the old 
ones are to lie flat or edgeways, and whether they 
must therefore grow out of their faces or their 
edges. And we must at once understand the way 
they contrive it, in either case. 

Among the many forn:is taken by the Arethusan 
leaf, one of the commonest is long and gradually 
tapering, —much broader at the base than the 
point We will take such an one for examiuatiou. 
and suppose that it is gro^Wng on the ground aa 
in Fig. 20, with a root to its every fibre. Cut out 
a piece of strong paper roughly into the shape 
of tills .iretliusan leaf, a. Fig. 21. Now suppose 
the next young leaf lias to spring out of the front 
- of tills one, at about the middle of its height. 
e it two nicks with the sciaaora at b b ; tiien 
roll up the lower part into a cylinder, {it will 
' '" "" overlap a good deid nt the bottom,) and tie it 
fast with a fine thread : so, you will get the form at c. Then 
bend the top of it back, so that, seen sideways, it appears as 
at d, and you see you have made quite a little flower-pot ta 
plant your new leaf in, and perhaps it may occur to you tliat 
you have seen something like this before. Now moke another, 
a little less wide, but with the part for the cylinder twioe as 
long, roll it up in the same way, and slip it inside the other. 
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with the fiat part turned the other nay, e. Surely tlds re- 
minds you now of something you have seen ? Or must I draw 
the somethiDg (Fig. 22)? 

6. All grasses are thue constructed, and have tbeir leaves 
eet thus, opposite, on the aides o( tbeir tubular stems, alter- 
nately, as tliey ascend. But in most of them there is also a 
peculiar construction, by which, at the base ot the sheath, or 
enclosing tiibe, each leaf articulates itself with the rest of the 
atem at a ringed knot, or joint. 



Before examining these, remember there are mainly two 
Borts of jointa in the framework of the bodies of animals. 
Oue is that in which the bone is thick at the joints and thin 
l>etweeu them, (see the bone of the nest chicken leg you eat), 
the other is that of animals that have shells or homy coats, itk 
which characteristically the shell is thin at the joints, and 
thick between them (look at the nest lobster's claw you can 
see, without eating). Yon know, also, that though the crus- 
taceouB are titled only from their crusts, the name ' insect * 
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in gives to the whole insect tribe, because tliey are Eanher 
jointed almost into sectiona : it is easily remembered, also, 
thftt the projecting joint means strength and elasticity in the 
oreature, and that all its limbs are useful to it, and cannot 
conveniently be parted ^ith; and lliat the incised, sectioual, 
or iusectile joint means more or less weakness,* 
anil necklace-like laxity or license in the creature's 
make ; and an ignoble ijower of shaking off its 
legs or aniiH on occasion, coupled also with modes 
of growth involving occasionally quite aetaniahing 
ti'ttusformatious, and beginnings of new life under 
new circumstances ; so tliat, until very lately, no 
mortal knew what a crab was hke in its youth, the 
very existence of the creature, as well as its legs, 
being jointed, as it were, and made in separate 
pieces with the narrowest possible thread of con- 
nection between Uiem ; and its principal, or 
stomachic, perioil of life, conuected with its senti- 
mental period by as thin a thread as a wasp's 
stomach is with its thorax. 

7. Now in jtlants, as in animals, there are just 
the same opposed aspects of joint, with this special- 
ty of difference in function, that the animal's limb 
bends at the joints, but the vegetable limb stiffens. 
And when the articulation projects, as in the joint 
of a cane, it means not only that the strength of 
the plant is well carried through the junction, but 
is carried farther and luore safely tlian it could be 
without it : a cane is stronger, and can stand higher 
than it could otherwise, because of its joints. Also, 
this structure implies that the plant has a will of 
its own, and a position which on the whole it will keep, how- 
ever it may now and then l>e bent out of it ; and that it has a 
continual battle, of a healthy and humanlike kind, to wage with 
wuTounding elements. 

" Not alwaj-B in muscular power ; but the fmniBWork on which sUnng 
muKcIes an; tu Mt, ks that of an losmt's wing, or lt3 jtw, it nev«T in- 

iootilB. 
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But the crabby, or insect-like, joint, whicli you get in Bea- 
weeda and cacti, measB either that the pkat is to be dragged 
and wagged here and there at the will of wftves, and to have 
no ^ring nor inJud of its own ; or else that it has at least no 
springy intention and elasticity of purpose, hut only a knobby, 
knotty, prickly, malignant atubboniueas, and incoherent opin- 
iatiTeness ; crawling about, and coggling, and grovelling, and 
aggregating anyhow, like the minds of so many people whom 
one knows ! 

6. Beturning then to our grasses, in which the real rooting 
and junction of the leaves witli each other is at these joints ; 
we find that therefore every leaf of grass may be thought of aa 
consisting of two main parts, for which we shall want two 
separate names. The lowest part, which wnips itself round 
to become strong, we will call the ' stof^' and for the free- 
floating outer part we will take specially the name given at 
present carelessly to a large number of the plants themselves, 
'flag.' This will give a more clear meaning to the words 
' rod ' (virga), and ' stafl" (baculus), when they occur together, 
as in the SSi-d Psalm ; and remember the distinction is that a 
rod bends like a switch, but a staff is stifC I keep the well- 
known name ' blade ' for grass-leaves in their fresh green 
Btat«. 

9. You felt, as you were bending down the paper into the 
form d. Fig. 21, the difficulty and awkwardness of the transi- 
tion from the tubular form of the staff to the fiat one of the 
flag. The mode in which this change is effected is one of the 
most interesting feattu'es in plants, for you will find presently 
that the lenf-atalk in ordinary loaves is only a means of accom- 
plishing the same change from round to flat. But you know I 
said just now that some leaves were not flat, hut set upright, 
edgewaya It is not a common position in two-leaved trees ; 
but if you can run out and look at an arbor vit*e, it may interest 
you to see its hatchet^haped vertically crested cluster of 
leaves transforming themselves gradually downwards into 
branches ; and in one-leaved trees the vertically edged group 
is of great importance. 

10. Cut out another piece of paper like a in Fig. 21, but 
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now, instead of merely giving it nicks at a, b, cut it into the 
aliape A, Fiy. 23. KoU the lower part up as before, but in- 
stead of pulling tbe upjier pnrt down, pincb its back at the 
dotted line, and bring the two points, a and b, forward, ao 
tbat they may touch each other. B shows the look of the 
tiling half-done, before the points a and b have quite met 
Pinch tbem close, and stitch the two edges neatly togetlier. 
all the way Iroui a to the point c ; then roll and tie up the 
lower part lis before. Tou will fiuJ 
then that the back or spinal line of 
the whole leaf is bent forward, as at 
B. Now go out to the garden and 
gather the green leaf of a fleur-de- 
lya, and look at it and your piece of 
disciplined poper together; and I 
fancy you will probably find out 
several things tor yourself that I 
want you to know. 

11. Yousce.foroue thing, at once, 
how strong the iieur-tle-Iys leaf is, ami 
that it is just twice as stivng as a 
blade of grass, for it is the substance 
of the staft^ with its sides flattened 
^ " together, while the grass blade is a 

staff cut open and flattened out. And 
you see that as a grass blade necessarily flaps down, the fleur- 
de-lys leaf as necessarily curves up, owing to that inevitable 
beud in its back. And you see, with its keen edge, and long 
curve, and sharp point, how like a sword it is. The botanists 
would for once have given a really good and right name t« the 
plants which have this kind of leaf, 'Ensatie,' from the latin 
' ensis,' a sword ; if only sata had been properly fonned from 
sis. We can't let the rude Latin stand, but you may remem- 
ber that the fleur-de-lys, which is the flower of chivalry, has a 
aword tor its leaf, and a lily for its heart. 

12. In case you cannot gather a fleur-ile-lya leaf, I have 
drawn for you, in Plate VI., a cluster of such leaves, which are 
OB pretty as any, and so small that, missing the points of a 
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few, I can draw them of their actual size. You see the pretty 
alterDat« interlacing at the bottom, ihkI if jou can draw iit all, 
and will try to outline their curves, you will find what subtle 
lines they are. I did not know this name for the strong- 
edged grass leaves when I wrote the pieces about shield and 
sword leaves in ' Modem Pointers * ; I wish I had chanced in 
those passages on some other similitude, but I can't alter 
them now, and my trustful pupils may avoid all confusion of 
thought by putting gUdiua for ensis, and transhitiug it by 
the word ' scymitar,' wLicL is also more accurate in expressing 
the curvature blade. So we will call the ensatic, instead, 
' glodiolie,' translating, 'scymitar-grasses.' And having now got 
at some clear idea of the distinction between outlaid and inlaid 
growth in the 8t«m. the reader will find the elementary analy- 
sis of forms resulting from outlaid growth in ' Modem Paint- 
ers ' ; and I mean to republish it in the sequel of tliis book, 
but must go on to other matters here. The growth of the 
inlaid stem we will follow as far as we need, for Euglisli 
plants, in examining the grasses. 



h September, 1874 
As I correct this chapter for press, I tind it is too imperfect 
to be let go without a word or two more. In the first place, I 
have not enough, iu distinguli^liing the nature of the liWng 
yearly shoot, with its cluster of fresh leafage, from tiiat of the 
accumulated mass of perennial trees, taken notice of the 
similar power even of the nnuual shoot, to obtain some man- 
ner of immortality for itself, or at least of usefulness, afier 
death. A Tuscan woman stop[>ed me on tlie path up to Fie- 
sole last night, to beg me to buy her plaited straw. I wonder 
how long straw lasts, if one takes care of it? A Leghorn 
bonnet, (if now such things are.) carefully put away,— even 
properly taken care of when it is worn, — how long will it lost, 
young ladies ? 

I have just been reading the fifth chapter of 11. Esdras, and 
am fain to say, with less discomfort than otherwise I might 
have felt, (the example being set me by tlie archangel Uriel,) 
" I am not mat to tell thee, for I do not know." How old is 
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the oldest straw known ? the oldest linen ? the oldest hemp? 
We have mummy wheat, — cloth of papjrua. which is a kind 
of atrnw. The paper reeds by the brooks, the flax-flower in 
the field, leave such impcriabable fi-ame behind them. Aiid 
Ponte-della-Paglia, io Venice : and Straw Street, of Paris, re- 
membered in Heaven,— there is no occasion to change their 
names, as one may have to change ' "Waterloo Bridge,' or the 
' Rue de ITmp^nitrice.' Poor Empress ! Had she but kuovni 
that Iier true dominion was in the straw streets of her fields; 
not in the stone sti-eets of her cities ! 

But think how wonderful this imperishableness of the stem 
of many plants is, even in their annual work : how much more 
iij their jiereimial work ! The noble stability between death 
and life, of a piece of perfect wood? It cannot grow, but 
will not decay : keeps record of its years of life, but snrren- 
ders them to become a constantly seiTiceable thing : which 
may be sailed in, on the sea, built with, on the laud, carved 
by Donatello, painted on by Fra Angelico. And it is not tba 
wood's fault, but the fault of Florence in not taking proper 
care of it, that the panel of Sandi'o BotticeUi's loveliest pict- 
ure has cracked, (not with heat, I believe, but blighting frost), 
a quarter of an inch wide through the Madonna's face. 

But what is this strange state of undecaying wood ? Whiit 
sort of latent life has it, which it only finally parts witli wheu 
it rots ? 

Nay, what is the law by which its natural life ia meaaured? 
What makes a tree ' old ' ? One sees the Spanish-chestnut 
trunks among the Apenainea growing into caves, instead of 
logs. Vast hollows, confused among the recessed darknesses 
of the marble crags, sui-rounded by mere laths of living st^m, 
each with its coronal of glorious green leaves. Why can't the 
tree go on, and on, — hollowing itself into a Fairy — no— a 
Dryad, King, — till it becomes a perfect Stonehenge of a tree? 
Truly " I am not sent to tell thee, for I do not know." 

The woi-st of it is, however, that I don't know one thing 
which I ought very thoroughly to have known at least thirty 
years ago, namely, the true difference in the way of building 
the trunk in outlaid and inlaid wood. I have an idea that the 
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Blem of a palm-tree is only a heap of leaf-roots built up like a 
tower of bricks, year by year, aud that the palm-tree really 
grows on the top of it, like a buuch of fera ; but I've no 
books here, aud no time to rend them if I had. If ouly I were 
a BtroDge giant, instead of a thin uld gentleman of dfty-five, 
how i should like to pull up one of those little palm-trees by 
the roots — (by the way, what ai-e the roots of a palm like? 
and, how does Jt stand in sand, where it is wanted to stand, 
mostly? Fancy, not knowing that, at fifty-five!) — that grow 
ail along the Riviera ; and snap its stem in two, and cut it 
down the middle. But I suppose there are sections enough 
now in our grand botanical collections, and you can find it all 
out for yourself. That you should be able to ask a question 
clearly, is two-thirds of the way to getting it imswered ; and 
1 think this chapter of mine will at least enable you to ask 
some questions about the stem, though what a stem in, truly, 
" I am not sent to tell thee, for I do not know." 
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KNAiucaBORoUQU, SOlA April, 1870. 
I see by the date of last paragraph that this chapter has 
been in my good Ajdeabury printer's type for raore than a 
year and a half. At this rate, Proserpina has a distant chance 
of being finished in the spirit-land, with more accurate infor- ■ 
mation derived from the archangel Uriel himself, {not that he 
is likely to know much about the matter, if he keeps on let- 
ting himself be prevented from ever seeing fohage in spring- 
time by the black demon-winds,) about the year 2000, In the 
meantime, feeling that perhaps I am sent to tell my readers a 
little more than is above told, I have had recourse to my bo- 
tanical friend, good Mr. Ohver of Kew, who has taught me, 
first, of palms, that they actually stitch themselves iuto the 
ground, with a long dipping loop, up and down, of the root 
fibres, concerning which sempstress work I shall have a 
month's puzzlement before I can report on it ; secondly, that 
all the increment of tree stem is, by division and multiplica- 
tion of the cells of the wood, a process not in the least to be 
described as ' sending down roots from the leaf to the ground.' 
I suspected as much in beginning to revise this chapter ; but 
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Lold to my judgment in not cuncelling it. For this multipU- 
cntiou of the cells is at least cuiupelled by an influence wliich 
passes from tiie leaf to the ground, aitd vice venm ; and whicli 
is ut pi-eaent best conceivable lo me by imagining tlie contin- 
ual and invisible descent of Uglitutng from electric cloud by a 
conducting rod, endowed witb the power of softly splitting 
the rod into two rods, each as tliick as the original one. 
Studying microscopically, we should then see the molecules 
of copper, as we see the cello of the wood, dividing and in- 
creasing, each one of them into two. But the visible result, 
and luecbauicAl conditions of growth, would still be the same 
as if the leaf actually uent down a new root fibre i and, more 
than this, the currents of accumulating substance, marked by 
the grain of the wood, are, 1 think, quite plainly and abso- 
lutely those of streams flowing only from the leaves down- 
wards ; never from the root up, nor of mere lateral increase. 
I must look over all my drawings again, and at tree stems 
again, with more separate study of the bark and pith in those 
museum sections, before I can assert this ; but there will be 
no real difficulty in the investigation. If the increase of the 
wood is lateral only, the currents round the knots will be 
compressed at the sides, and open above and below ; but if 
downwards, compressed above the knol and open below it 
The nature of the force itself, and the manner of its ordi- 
nances iu direction, remain, and must for ever remain. Inscru- 
table as our own passions, iu the hand of theGod of all Spirits, 
and of all Flesh. 

" Drtiuk is each ridge, of th_T cap driaklng, 

Eftch clod rclenleth U thy dresaiiig, 

Thy cloud-borue waters iuly aiuking, 

Fair apriug sproiittts forth, blost with thy blessmg ; 
The fertile yuar is witb thy Iraunty orouned. 
And vhure thou ijoat, thy goingK tat tlie ground. 

Plenty bedews tlie desert places, 

A hedge uf mirth the hllU encloseth, 

The flelds with fluclcea have bid their £um, 

A robe of com the valleys clotheth. 
Deierts and hills and Holds aud valleys all. 
Hajofce, ahoul, aiiig, and uu lliy naiui* do calL" 
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1. PniLOLOOiaTs are continually collecting inatancea, like our 
friend the Freucb critic of Virgil, of the beauty of finished 
language, or the origin of unfinished, in the imitation of uat- 
la-al sounds. But such collections give an entirely false idea 
of the real power of language, unless they are balanced by an 
opponeiit li»t of the words which signally fail of any such imi- 
tative virtue, and whose sound, if one dwelt u()ou it, is de- 
structive of their lueuuing. 

2. For instance. Few sounds are more distinct in their 
kind, or one would think more likely to be vocally reproduced 
in the word which siguilied them, thau that of n swift rent in 
etrongly woven doth ; and the English words ' rag ' and rag- 
ged, with the Greek piJTTv/ii, do indeed in a measure recall the 
tormenting effect upon the ear. But it is curious tlmt the 
verb which ia meant to express the actual origination of rags, 
ehould rhyme with two words entirely musical and peaceful — 
TTords, indeed, which I always reserve for final resource in i>as- 
sages which I want to be soothing as well as pretty, — ' fair,' 
and ' air ; ' while, in its orthography, it is identical with the 
word representing the botlily sign of tenderest passion, and 
grouped with a multitui.le of others,* in which the mere inser- 
tion of a consonant makes such wide difference of sentiment 
as between 'dear' and ' drear,' or 'pear ' and ' spear.' The 
Greek root, on the other hand, has persisted in retaining some 
vestige of its excellent dissonance, even where it has parted 
with the last vestige of the idea it was meant to convey ; and 
^rben Bums did his best,— and his best was above most men's 

* It ii one of the ttiree cudenaua. {the ottiera being of thv words rhym- 
ing to ' mimi ' uud ' imy,' i uaud b; ^if Philip Hldnej in Lis loarvtilioua 
paraplirase uf tLu 55th Paalm. 
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—to gather pieaeaut liquid and labial sjllabliug, round •. 



" Bonnie lawie, will ye gn, 
Will ye go, will ye b"- 
Bounie lassie, will ye go, 
To the birkB of Aberteldj ? " 

he certainly had little thought that the delicately crisp final i, 
in birk, was the remiiaut of a inagnifiueut Oreek effort to ei- 
preBS the rending of the earth by earthquake, in the vors of llie 
giants. In the middle of that word 'esmaragese,' we get our 
ovfu beggar's ' rag ' for a pure root, which aftenvards, through 
the Latin frango, aofteua into our ' break,' and 'bark,' — the 
'broken thing' ; that idea of its rending around the tree's 
stem having been, in the very earheat human effoi-ts at botani- 
cal description, attached to it by the pure Arj'an race, watch- 
ing the strips of rosy satin break from the birch sterna, in the 
Aberfeldys of Iniaue. 

3, That this tree should have been the only one which "the 
Ai-yans, coming aa conquerors from the North, were able to 
recognize in Hindostan,"* and should therefore also be " the 
only one whose iiaine is common to Sanskrit, and to the lao- 
guagea of Europe," delighted me greatly, for two reasons : the 
first, for its proof that in spite of the development of spedea, 
the sweet gleaming of birch stem has never changed its argent 
and sable tor any unchequered heraldry ; and the second, that 
it gave proof of a much more important fact, the keenly accu- 
rate observation of Aryan foresters at that early date ; for the 
fact is that the breaking of the thin-beaten silver of the birch 
trunk is bo deUcate, and its smoothness so graceful, that until 
I painted it with care, I was Jiot altogether clear-headed my- 
self about the way in which the che(juering waa done : nor 
until Fors to■^^ay brought me to the house of one of my Cither's 
friends at Cnrshalton, and gave me three birch stems to look 
at just outside the window, did I perceive it to be a primal 
question about them, what it is that blanches that dainty 

* Lectures on the Fnmilies of Speeoh, by the Rev, F. Farr«r, Lon^ 
man, 1870. Page 81. 
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dress of theirs, or, anticipatorily, weaves. What difference is 
there between the making of the corky excrescence of otlier 
trees, and of this nlmost transparent fine white linen ? I ]>er- 
ceive that the older it is, within Uraits, the finer and whiter ; 
hoary tissue, instead of hoary hair^h on curing the tree's aged 
liody : the outer sprays have no silvery Hght on their youth. 
Does the membrane thin itself into whiteness merely by 
stretching, or produce an outer film of new substance ? * 

4. And secondly, this investiture, why is it traiiHverse to the 
trunk, — swathing it, as it were, in bands? Above all, — when 
it breaks, — why does it break round the tree instead of down f 
Al] other bark breaks as auj-thing would, niiturally, round a 
BwelUng rod. but thia, as if the stem were growing longer ; 
until, indeed, it reaches farthest heroic old age, when the 
wliiteness passes away again, and the rending is tike that of 
other trees, downwards. So that, as it were in a cliangiug 
language, we hare the great botanical fact twice taught us, by 
this tree of Ellen, that t)ie HkJns of trees differ from the skiua 
of the higher animals in that, for the most part, they won't 
Btretch, and must be worn torn. 

So tliat in fact the most popular arrangement of vegetative 
adult costume is Irish ; n normal investiture in honourable 
rags ; and decorousness of tattering, as of a banner bonie in 
splendid ruin through storms of war. 

5. Now therefore, if we think of it, we have five distinct 
onlers of investiture tor organic creatures ; firet, mere secre- 
tion of mineral substance, chiefly hme, into a hard shell, 
Ti-hicli, if broken, can only be mended, like china— by stick- 
ing it together ; secondly, organic substance of armour which 
grows into its proper shajje at once (or good and nil, and can't 
be mended at all, if broken, (as of insects) ; thirdly, organic 
substance of skin, which stretches, as the creature grows, by 
cracking, over a fresli skin which is supplied beneath it, as in 
bark of trees ; fourthly, organic substance of skin cracked 
eyminetrically into plates or scales which can increase all 
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round their edges, and are coiiDect«d by softer skin, belov, 
as in fiah and reptiles, (divided witli exquisite lustre and flexi- 
bility, in featbei'a of birds) ; and lastly, true eln^tic skin, ex- 
tended in soft unison with tbe creature's growth, — blushing 
with its blood, fading with its fear ; breathing with its breath, 
and guarding its life with sentinel beneficence of pain. 

6. It ia notable, in this liigher and lower range of organie 
beauty, that the decoration, by pattern and colour, which ia 
almost iiniversal in tbe protective coverings of tbe middle 
ranks of animals, should be resened in vegetables for the 
most living part of them, the flower only : and that among 
animals, few but the malignant and Benselesa are permitted, 
in the corrugation of their armour, to resemble tbe half-dead 
trunk of the tree, as they float beside it in the tropical river. 
I must, however, leave the scale patterns of the palms and 
other inlaid tropical stems for after-esamination, — content, at 
present, with the geiiei'al idea of the bark of an outlaid tree 
as the successive accumulation of the annual protecting film, 
rent into ravines of slowly increasing depth, and coloured, 
like the rock, whose stability it begins to emulate, with the 
grey or gold of clinging lichen and embroidering moas. 



CHAPTER XL 



1. HETt'itimtG, after more than a year's sorrowful interval, 
to my Sicihan fields, — not incogniaant, now, of some of the 
darker realms of Proserpina ; and with feebler heart, and, it 
may be, feebler wits, for wandering in her brighter ones, — 
I find what I had ivritten by way of sequel to the last chapter 
somewhat diflicult, and estremely tiresome. Not the' less, 
after giving fair notice of tbe difficulty, and asking due pardon 
for the tiresomeness, 1 am minded to let it stand ; trustiDg 
to end, with it, once for all, investigations of the kind. But 
in finishing this first volume of my School Botany, I must try 
to give the reader some notion of the plan of the book, as it 
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now, during the time for thiiikiug over it wMch illnese left 
me, has got itself arranged iii my mind, witLin limits of pos- 
sible executioD. And tliis the rather, because I ivish also to 
state, somewhat more gravely than I have j'et done, the 
groonds on vrhich I venture here to reject many of the re- 
ceived names of plaDts ; and to substitute others for them, re- 
lating to entirely different attributes from tliose on which 
their present nomenclature is confusedly edified. 

I have already iu some mea.sure given the reasons for this 
change ; • but I feel that, for the sake of those among my 
scholars who have laboriously learned the accepted names, I 
ought now also to explain its method more completely. 

2. I call the present system of nomenclature cmifwiedly edi- 
fied, liecause it introduces, — without, apparently, any con- 
Bciousuese of the inconeistency, and certainly with no apology 
for it, — names founded sometimes on the histoiy of plants, 
sometimes on their quohties, sometimes on their forms, some- 
times on tlieir products, and sometimes on their poetical as- 
sociationa 

On their history^as 'Gentian' from King Gentius, and 
Fnukia from Dr. Funk. 

On their quohlieB — as ' Scrophularia ' from its (quite uncer- 
tified) use in scrofula. 

On their forms — as the ' Caryophylls ' from having petals 
like husks of nuts. 

On their products— aa 'Cocoa nucifera' from its nuts. 

And on their poetical associations,— as the Star of Bethle- 
hem from its imagined resemblance to the Hght of that seen 
by the Miigi. 

3. Now, tliis variety of grounds for nomenclature might 
pAtieutly, and even with advantage, be pei'mitted, provided 
the grounds themselves were separately firm, and the inconsis- 
tenoy of method advisedly allowed, and, Id each case, justi- 
fied. If the histories of King Gentius nnd Dr. Funk are 
indeed important branches of human knowledge ; — if the 
Scrophulariaceffl do indeed cure King's Evil ; — if pinks be 
best described in their likeness to nuts ;— and the Star of 

"Sec Introduction, pp. B-13. 
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Bellilehem verily remind us of Christ's Nativity, — by all 
niennB let these and other such naitieB be eTemiore retained. 
But if Dr. Funk be not a |>ersou iu any special manner need- 
ing either etellification or florificntioD ; if neither herb nor 
flower can avail, more than tLo touch of monarchs, against 
hereditary pain ; if it be uo better account of a pinli to say it 
is nut-leaved, than of a nut to say it is pink-leaved ; and if the 
modem mind, incurious respecting the journeys of wise men, 
has already confused, in its Bradshaw's Bible, the station of 
Bethlehem with that of Bethel," it ia certainly time to take 
some order with the partly false, partly useless, and jMirtlj for- 
gotten literature of the Fields ; and, before we bow our cliil- 
dren's memories to the burden of it, ensure that there shall 
be matter worth carriage in the load. 

4 And farther, in attempting such a change, we must be 
clear in our own minds whether we wisli our nomenclature to 
fell us something about the plant itself or only to tell us the 
place it holds in relation to other plants; as, for iustaoce, in 
the Herb- Robert, woiUd it be well to christen it, shortly, 'Rob 
Roy,' because it Is pre-eminently red, and so have done with 
it ; — or rather to dwell on its family connections, and call it 
' Macgregoraceous ' ? 

6. Before we can wisely decide this point, we must resolve 
whether our botany is intended mainly to be useful to the 
vulgar, or satisfactory to tJie scientific Olite. For if we give 
names characterizing individuals, the circle of plants which 
any country possesses may be easily made known to the chil- 
dren who live in it : but if we give names founded on the 
connesion between these and others at the Antipodes, the 
parish school-master will certainly have double work ; and it 
may be doubted greatly whether the parish school-boy, at the 
end of the lecture, will have half as many ideaa 

C. Nevertheless, when the features of any great order of 
plants are constant, and, on the whole, represented with great 
clearness both in cold and warm climates, it may be desirable 
to express this their citizenship of the world in definite nomcn- 
clature. But my own method, so far as hitherto developed, 
• See Sowetby'a nomeiieUture of tlie flower, vol. li., pUte 1708. 
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COiisiats essentially in faBteiuiig the tbougbb^ of the pupil 
on the special character of the plant, in the place where 
Zie is likel; to see it ; and therefore, in expressiug the power 
if its race and order in the wider world, rather by refer- 
mytbological associations than to botanical struot- 
'Kire. 

7. For instance, Plate \'n. represents, of its real size, an or- 
clinary spring flower in onr English mountain fields. It is an 

LTerage example, — not one of rare size under rare conditions, 
— i-ather smaller than the average, indeed, that I might get it 
-well into my plate. It is one of the flowera whose names I 
dink good to change ; but I look carefully through the exist- 
ing titles belonging to it and its fellows, that I may keep all 
\ expediently can. I flod, in the fii'st place, that Linnicus 
called one group of its relations, Ophryds, from Ophrys, — 
Greek for the eyebrow, — on account of their resemblance to 
the brow of an animal frowning, or to the overahadowing 
ca-sque of a helmet. I i)erceive this to be really a very general 
aspect of the flower ; and therefore, no lees than in respect to 
Linnaeus, I adopt this for the total name of the order, and 
caU them ' Ophryds,' or, shortly, ' Ophrj-ds.' 

8. Secondly ; so far as 1 know these flowers myself, I per- 
ceive them to fall practically into three divisions, — one, grow- 
ing in English meadows and Alpine pastures, and always add' 
ing to their beauty ; another, growing in all sorts of places, 
very ugly itself, and adding to the ugliness of its indiscrirai- 
nated haunts ; and a third, growing mostly up in the air, with 
as little root as possible, and of gracefully fantastic forms, 
such as this kind of nativity and habitation might presuppose. 
For the present, I am satisfied to give names to these three 
groups only. There may be plenty of others which I do not 
know, and which other people may name, according to their 
knowledge. But in all these three kinds known to me, I [}er- 
eeive one constant characteristic to be mme manner of distor- 
tion ; and I desire that fact, —marking a spiritual (in my sense 
of the word) charact«r of extreme mystery,— to be the first 
enforced on the mind of the young learner. It is exhibited to 
the English child, primarily, in the form of the stalk of each 
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flower, attaching it to the central virgn. This stalk is alwqv 
twieted ouc« and a half round, as if somebody had been tiy- 
ing to n-riug the bloBsom off; and the name of the family, is 
Pmserpina, will therefore be ' Contorta ' * in Latin, and 
' Wreathe-wort ' in English. 

Farther : the beautiful power of the one I have drawn '\a 
its spring life, is in tlie opixiaition of its dark purple to the 
primrose iu England, and the pale yellow anemone in the 
Alps. And its individual name will be, therefore, ' Contorta 
purpurea ' — Purple Wreathe-wort. 

And in drawing it, I take care to dwell on this strength of 
its colour, nnd to show thoroughly that it is a dark blossom,! 
before I trouble myself about its minor characters. 

9. The second group of this kind of flowers live, aa I said, 
iu all sorts of places ; but mostly, I think, in disagreeable 
ones, — torn and iri'egular ground, under altematious of un- 
whoWsome heat and shade, and among swanua of nasty in- 
sects. I cannot yet venture on any bold general statement 
about tliem, but I think that is mostly their way ; and at all 
events, tbey themselves are in the habit of dressing in livid 
and unpleasant colours ; and are distinguished from all other 
flowers by twisting, not only their stalks, but one of their 
petals, not once and a half only, but two or three times rounil, 
and putting it far out nt the same time, (is a toul jester would 
put out his tongue : while also the singular power of grotesque 
mimicrj', which, though strong also in the other groups of 
their race, seems in the others more or leas playful, is, in 
these, definitely degraded, and, in aspect, malicious, 

10. Now I find the Latin name ' Satyrium ' attached already 
to one sort of these flowers ; and we cannot possibly have a 
better one for all of them. It is true that, in its first Greek 
form, Dioscorides attaches it to a white, not a livid, flower ; 
and I dare say there ai-e some white ones of tlie breed : but, 
iu its full sense, the term is exactly right for the entire group 

* Linnseus nfitJ ihia term for the olewiderB ; but evidently with leaa 
kccuracy than usual. 

fSv^ Topf upodS^ " sara DIOBcoridee, of the raee geaerUlj, — but 
'* tyBif i) t^iir6p^iipa '' of tliia particular one. 
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of Mglj bloBsoiDB of nliicli the charocteriBtic is the epiral curve 
anil protractioD of their ceutral petal : ttod every other form 
of Sotjric uglioeas which I find among the Opbrjda, wliatever 
its colour, will be grouped with theui. And I make them 
central, because this humour runs through the whole order, 
and is, indeed, their diatinguishiiig sigu, 

11. Then the third group, living actually in the air, and 
only holiling fast by, without nourishing itaeli from, the 
ground, rock, or tree-trunk on which it is rooted, may of 
course moat naturally and accurately be called ' Aeiin,' as it 
lias long been popularly known in English by the name of 
Air- plant. 

Thus we have one genei-al name for all these creatures, 
' Ophryd ' ; and three family or gi-oup names, Contorta, Saty- 
riiim, and Aeria,— every one of these titles containing as much 
accurate fact about the thing named as I can possibly get 
packed into their syllables ; and I will trouble nij' ^oung 
readers \vith no more divisions of the order. And if their 
jtarents, tutors, or governors, after this fair warning, choose 
to make them leai'n, instead, the seveuty-seven different names 
with which botanist-heraldries have beautifiilly ennobled the 
family,— all I can say is, let them at least begin by learning 
thein themselves. They will be found in due order in pages 
108-1, 1085 of Loudon's Cyclopiedia.* 

12. But now, farther : the student will obsen-e that the 
name of the total order is Greek ; while the three family 
are ones L^lin, although the centml one is originally Gi'eek 

I adopt this as far as possible for a law through my whole 
plant nomenclature. 

*I offer a sample oF two dozen for good papas and maminaB (o begin 



Angraetrum. 

Anisopetiilani. 

Brasaivnla. 

Ctelogyne. 

Calopogon. 



CorallorrliiiB. Ornithldlum. 

Cryptarihoua, OrnilhocephaluB. 

Eulopliia. Platan tilt! ra. 

GTmDBdeniB, PlearothalUs. 

Sliorosl.vliB. Pogonift. 

Octom^ria. Polystucliya. 



Reiiantlien 

Btenorlijni 
TrizeiixiB. 
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13. Farther : the termiuationa of the Latin family namea 
will be, for the most part, of the masculine, feminiue, and 
neuter foriDB, US, a, um, with these following attached condi- 
tions. 

(i.) Those terminating in 'us,' though often of feminioe 
words, as the central Arbor, will indicate either real tuascaliae 
strength (quercuB, laurus), or conditions of dominant majealT 
(cedrus), of Htubbornness and endiiring foi-ce (Crataegus), or 
of peasant-like commonalty and hardship (juucus) ; softened, 
as it may sometimes happen, into gentleness and beneficence 
(thymus). The occasional forms in ' er ' and ' il ' will have 
similar [rower (aoer, basil). 

(II.) Names with tlie feminine termination 'a,' if they are 
real names of gii-ls, will always mean flowers that are perfectly 
pretty and perfectly good (Lucia, Viola, Margarita, Clarissa). 
Names terminating in ' a ' which are not also accepted names 
of girls, may sometimes be none the less honourable, (Pri- 
mula, Campanula,) but for the most part will signify either 
plants that are only good and worthy in a nursy sort of way, 
(Salvia,) or that are good without being pretty, (Lavandula,) 
or pretty without being good, (Kalmia). But no name ter- 
minating in ' a ' will be attached to a plant that is neither 
good nor pretty. 

(ui.) The neuter names terminating in ' um ' will always in- 
dicate some power either of active or suggestive evil, (Coulum. 
Solanum, Satyriura,) or a relation, more or less definite, lo 
death : but this relation to death may sometimes l}e noble, or 
pathetic, — "which to-day ia, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven," — Lilium. 

But the leading position of these neuters in the plant's 
double name must he noticed by students unacquainted with 
Latin, in order to distinguish them from plural genitives, 
which will always, of course, be the second word, (Francesca 
Fontium, Francesca of the Springs.) 

14. Names terminating in 'is * and ' e,' if definitely names 
of women, (Iris, Amaryllis, Alcestis, Daphne,) will alwa^^-s 
signify flowers of great beauty, and noble historic associatiou- 
If not definitely names of women, they will yet indicate 
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some Hpeci&Ity of sendtiveness, or association with legend 
(Berberis, Clemntis.} No neuters in 'e' will be admitted- 

15. Participial terminations (Impatient), with neuters in 
'en' iCyclamen), will always be descriptive of some special 
quality or form, — leaving it indeterminate if good or bad. 
until explained. It will be manifestly impossible to limit 
either these neuters, or the feminines in ' is ' to Latin forms ; 
but we shall always know by their termination that they can- 
sot be generic names, if we are strict in forming these last on 
a given method. 

16. How httle method there is in our present formation of 
them, I am myself more and more aurpriaed as I eonsider. A 
child ia shown a rose, and told that he is to call every flower 
like tliat, ' Rosaceous ' ; * he ia next shown a lily, and told 
that he is to call ever}- flower like that, * Liliaceous ' ; — so far 
well ; but he is next shonn a daisy, and is not at all allowed 
to call every flower Uke that ' Oaisaceous,' but he must call it, 
like the fifth order of architecture, ' Composite ' ; and being 
next shown a pink, he ia not allowed to call other pinks 
'Pinkaceous,' but 'Nut-leafed'; and being next shown a 
pease-blossom, he is not allowed to call other pease-blos- 
Boms • Peasaceons,' but, in a brilliant burst of botanical 
imagination, he is incited to call it by two namea instead of 
one, ' Butterfly-aceous ' from its flower, and 'Pod-aceous' 
from its seed ;^tbe inconsistency of the terms thus enforced 
upon him being perfected in their inaccuracy, for a daisy is 
not one whit more composite than Queen of the meadow, or 
Jura Jacinth ; t and ' legumen ' ia not Latin for a pod, but 
'siliqua,' — so that no good scholar could remember Virgil'a 
•fliliqua quassante legumen," without overthrowing all his 
Pisan nomenclature. 

17. Farther. If we ground our names of the higher orders 
on the distinctive characters of fom\ in plants, these are so 
many, and so subtle, that we are at once involved in more 
investigations tlian a young learner has ever time to follow 
successfully, and they must be at all times hablc to dialoca- 

• Ct.inp*re Chapter V., S ~. 

\ " Jwiiilhas JursL','' chauged from '' Hjatiiitlius Cdbosub." 
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tions and rearraogeitienla on the discovery of any new link in 
Uie iD&nitely entangled cbuin. But if we found our higher 
uomeDclature at ouee on historic fact, and relative conditioiis 
of climate nod cbaract«r, rather than of form, we may itt 
<iuce ilistribute our tlora into unalterable groups, to which 
w« may add at our pleasure, but which will nerer need dis- 
turbance : far less, reconstruction. 

IS. For instance, — and to begin, — it is an historical fad 
that for many centuries the English nation believed that the 
Foitndvr of its religion, spiritually, by the mouth of the 
King who spake of all herbs, had likened himself to two 
ftowt'rs, — the Rose of Sharon, and lily of the Valley. Tbe 
fM-l of this belief is one of the most important in the lustor}- 
oi Eiiglaiul,— that is to say, of the mind or heart of England : 
and it is connected solemnly with the heart of Italy also, by 
Uto dosing cantos of the Paradiso. 

I lliink it well therefore that our two first generic, or at 
hiiuit commandant, names heading the out-laid and in-laid 
tlivisiuus of plants, should be of the rose and Uly, nith such 
■UMiuiiig in thorn as may remind us of this fact In the history 
uf huRtaii mind. 

It is also historical that the personal apiKtnriug of this 
M»»ter «( our religion was spoken of by our chief rehgious 
IwK'hfr in these terms: "The Grace of God, that bringeth 
Ml>itttt,ui, Imth appeared unto all men." And it is a constant 
ftto4 ihut this ' grace ' or ' favor ' of God is spoken of as " giv- 
iny tu (o «'»t of the Tree of Life." 

ly. Now, corajtaring the botanical facta I have to express, 
ikitti Wvfm.' historical ones, I find that the rose tribe has been 
(mum^I aiming flowers, not in distant and monstrous geologic 
iwiMM. bw* i» l^P human epoch ; — tliat its ' grace " or favor has 
bwu in all countries so felt as to cause its acceptance every- 
«bM« (w ^^ most perfect physical type of womanhood ; — 
ttrX Uwl ihit oharocteristic fmit of the tribe is so sweet, that 
\ 'Ma liKViuo symbolic at once of the subtlest temptation, 
^».l ihv kiuilwt ministry fo the earthly passion of the human 
•i«tw. ■■V\>"''i"'t '"*' "'t*' *Pplfi^ f*^"" I "^"i sick of love." 

M 'I'W^ft'*'" I "l"^" "^' ^^ entire order of these flowers 
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'Charites,' (GraceB), and tliei-e ivill be divided into these 
five genera, Rosa, Pei-aicn, Pomum, Kubm, and Fragaria. 
Which sequence of namee I do not tliink the young leai'ner 
will have difficulty in reniembering ; nor in understanding 
why I distinguish the central group by the fruit instead of 
the flower. And if he once cleai'ly master the structui'e 
and relations of these five genera, he will have no difficulty 
in attaching to them, in a satellitic or subordinate manner, 
such inferior groups as that ot the Silver-weed, or the Tor- 
mentilla ; but all be w-ill have to learn by heart and rote, will 
be these six names ; the Greek Master-name, Choiitea, and 
the five generic names, in each case belonging to plants, as 
he will soon find, ot extreme personal interest to him. 

21. I have used the word ' Order ' as the name of our 
widest groups, in preference to ' Class,' because these widest 
groups will not always include flowers like each other in 
form, or equal to each other in vegetative rank ; but they will 
b© 'Orders,' literally like those of any religious or chivnlric 
BSBociation, having some common link rather intellectual than 
national, — tlie Charites, for instance, linked by their kind- 
ness, — the Oreiades, by their mountain seclusion, aa Sisters 
of Charity or Monks of the Chartreuse, irrespective of ties of 
relationship. Then beneath these ordei-s will come, what 
may be rightly called, either as above in Greek derivation, 
'Genera,' or in latin, ' Gentes," for which, however, I choose 
the Latin word, because Genus is disagreeably liable to be 
confused on the ear witli ' genius ' ; but Gens, never ; and 
also ' nomen gentile ' is a clearer and better expression than 
* Domen generosum,' and I will not coin the barbarous one, 
' Oenericum.' The name of the Gens, (as ' Lucia,') with aa 
attached epithet, as ' Verna,' will, in most cases, be enough to 
characterize the individual flower ; but if farther subdivision 
be necessary, the third onler will be that of Families, indi- 
cated by a ' nomen familiare ' added in the third place of 
nomenclature, as Lucia Verna, — Borealis ; and no farther 
Bubdivision will ever be admitted. I avoid tlie word 'species' 
— originally a bad one, and lately vulgarized beyond endur- 
ance — altogether. And varieties belonging to uan'ow local!- 
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ties, or induced by horticulture, may be named as tber pleaae 
by tbe people living near the spot, or by the gardeuer who 
grows them ; but will not be acknowledged by Proserpiua. 
NevertheleBs, the arbitrary reduction under Ordjues, Gentes, 
and Fomiliif, is always to be remembered as one of mftssire 
practical convenience only ; and the more subtle arbores- 
cetico of the infinitely varying stmciureB may be followed, 
like a human genealogy, as far as we please, aftervrards ; wheo 
once we have got our common plants clearly arranged lunl 
intelligibly named. 

'2'2. But now we find ourselves in the presence of a new 
difBcnlty. the greatest we have to deal with in the whole 
matter, 

One new nomenclature, to be thoroughly goal, must he 
acceptable to scholai-s iu the Hve great langu^cs, Greek, 
Latin, French, ItAlion, and Enghsh ; and it must be accepta- 
ble by them iu teacliing the native children of each countiy. 
I shall not be satisfied, unless I can feel that the little maids 
who gather their first violets under tlio Acropolis rock, may 
receive for them jEschylean wonls again with joy. I shall 
not be content, unless the mothers watching their children at 
piny in the Ceramicus of Paris, under the scarred ruins of her 
Kings' palace, may yet teach them there to know the doners 
which the Maid of Orleans gathered at Domremy. I shall 
not be satisfied unless every word I ask from the lip3 of the 
children of Florence and Home, may enable them better to 
praise the flowers that are chosen by the hand of Matilda,* 
and bloom around the tomb of Vii^l. 

23. Now in this first example of nomenclature, the Master- 
name, being pure Greek, may easily be accepted by Greek 
children, remembering that certain also of their own poets, if 
they did not call the flower a Grace itself, at least thought of 
it as giving gladness to the Tliree in their dance&t But for 
French children the word 'Gr&ce 'has been doubly and trebly 
corrupted ; first, by entirely false theological scbolarabipk 

* "CRDlnndo, e sfeglimiclo tlor di Bore 

OodB era plcla tulla la taa \iA."~P'irg., »viiL 86. 
j ■' 10.1 eitilai Tiinrid." 
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miMpJcing the ' Favor ' or Grace done "by God to good men, 
for the 'Misericordift,' or mercy, shown by Him to bad oues ; 
and BO, in practical life, finally aubslituting ' Grace ' as a word 
of esti-eme and mortal prayer, for ' Merci,' and of late using 
'Uerci'in a totally ridiculous and perverted power, for tbe 
giving of thanks (or refusal of ofl'ered good) : while the liter- 
ally derived word ' Charite ' has become, in the modem mind, 
ft gift, whether from God or man, only to the wretched, never 
to the happy : and lastly, ' Gnlce ' in its physical sense has 
been perverted, by their social vulgarity, into an idea, whether 
with respect to form or motion, commending itself ratlier to 
the ballet-maBter than either to the painter or the priest. 

For these reasons, the Master name of this family, for my 
French pupils, must be aiinply ' Rhodiades,' which will bring, 
for them, the entire group of names into easily remembered 
Bjtomelr}- ; and the English form of the same name, Rhodiad, 
is to be UBe<l by English scholars also for all tribes of this 
group eicept the five principal ones. 

24. Farther, in every gens of plants, one will be chosen as 
the representative, which, if any, will be that examined and 
described in the course of this work, if I have opjxirtunity of 
doing so, 

This representative flower will always be a wild one, and of 
the simplest form which completely expresses the character of 
the phint ; existing divinely and unehimgeabiy from age to 
age, ungrieved by man's neglect, and inflexible by his power. 

.\ud this divine character will be expressed by the epithet 
'Sacred,' taking the sense in which we attach it to a dominant 
and christened majesty, when it belongs to the central type 
of any forceful order ; — ' Quercus sacra,' ' Laurua sacra,' etc, 
— the word 'Benedicta,' or ' Eenedictus,' being used instead, 
if the plant be too humble to bear, without some discrepancy 
and uubecomingness, the higher title ; as ' Carduus Beue- 
dictus,' Holy Thistle. 

'25. Among the gentes of dowers bearing girls' names, the 
dominant one will be simply called the Queen, ' Rose Regina,' 
' Rose the Queen ' (the English wild rose) ; ' Clarissa Regina,' 
' ClnrisBa the Queen ' (Mountain Pink) ; ' Lucia Regina,' 
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' Lucy the Queen ' (Spring Gentian), or in simpler F.ngliA, 
' Lucy of Teeadale,' aa • Harry of Monmouth.' The ruling 
flowers of groups which bear names not yet accepted for 
name» of girla, will he called simply 'Domina,' or shortly 
•Donna.' 'Bubra domina' (wild raspberry) : the wild straw- 
berrj% because of her use in heraldry, will bear a name of her 
own, exceptional, ' Cora coronalia. 

26. These main points being imderstood, and concesaious 
mnde, we may first arrange the greater orders of land plauts 
in a group of twelve, easily remembered, and with very little 
forcing. There must be some forcing always to get things 
into quit* easily tenable form, for Nature always bos her ins 
and outs. But it is curious how fitly and frequently the uum- 
Iwr of twelve may be used for memoria techuica ; and in tbb 
instiiuce the Greek derivative names fall at once into harmony 
with the most beautiful parts of Greek mythology, leading on 
to early Christian tradition. 

27. Their series will be, therefore, as follows : tlie princi- 
pal subordinate groups being at once placed under each of 
the great ones. The wasons for occasional appearance of 
int'onsistency wiU be afterwards explained, and the English 
and French forms given in each case are the terms which 
would be used in answering the rapid question, ' Of what 
order is this flower ? ' the answer being. It is a ' Cyllenid,' a 
' Pleiad,' or a ' Vestal,' as one would answer of a person, be is 
a Knight of St. John or Monk of St Benedict ; while to the 
question, of what gens, we answer, a Stella or an Erica, as 
one would answer of a X'crson, a Stuart or Phmtogenet 

I. CHARTTES. 

En-g. CHAKIS. Fa. RHODIADE. 

Rosa. Persica Pomum. Rubra. Fragaria. 

n. TJRANlDEa 

Eno. UEASID. Fk. Ua.\MDE. 

Lucia. Campanula. ConvolutiL 
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m. CYLLENIDES. 

Bno. GYLLENID. Fr. NEPHELIDE. 

Stella. Francesca. Primula. 

IV. OREIADES. 

Eno. OBEIAD. Fr. OREADK 
Erica. Myrtilla. Aurora. 

V, PLEIADES. 

Eng. PLEIAD. Fr. PLEIADE. 
Silvia. Anemone. 

w, ARTEMEDES. 

Eno. ARTEMID. Fr. AETEMIDE. 

Clarissa. Lychnia Scintilla. Mica. 

viL VESTALES. 

Eno. vestal. Fr. VESTALE. 

Mentha. Melitta. Basil Salvia. Lavandula. Thymus. 

vra. CYTHERIDES. 

Eno. CYTHERID. Fr, CYTHERIDE. 

Viola. Veronica. Giulietta, 

IX. HETJADES. 

Eno. ALCESTID. Fr. HELIADE. 
Clytia. Margaritsi. Alcestis. Falconia. Carduus. 

X. DELPHIDES. 

Eng. DELPHID. Fr. DELPHIDE. 
Laurus. Oranata. Myrtua 

XI. HESPERIDES. 

Eno. HESPERID. Fr. HESPERIDE. 

Aumntia. Aglee. 

XII. ATHENAIDES. 

Eno. ATHENAID. Fr. ATHENAIDE 

Olea. Fraxinus. 
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I will shortly note the chftnges of name in their twehe 
orders, atid the reoeoDs {or them. 

I. Chakites. — ^The only change mode in the uoiuenclature 
of this order is the alight one of ' mbra ' for ■ nibua ' : partly 
to expresB true BiHtt;rhoo<l with the other Charites ; partly to 
enforce the idea of redness, as characteristic of the race, botli 
in the lovely purple and russet of their winter leafage, and in 
the exquisite bloom of scarlet ou the stems in strong young 
shoots. They have every right lo be placed among the 
Charites, first because the raspberrj- is really a more impor- 
tant fruit in domestic economy than the strawben^ ; aiul, 
secondly, because the wild bramble is often in its wnndeiing 
sprays even more graceful than the rose; and in blossom and 
fruit the l>est autumnal gift that Enghsh Nature has appointed 
for her village children. 

IL UnAKiiiEs. — Not merely because they are all of the color 
of the sky, but also sacred to Urania in their divine purity. 
'Convolnta' instead of ' convolvulus,' chiefly for the sake of 
euphony ; hut also because perviuca is to be included in this 
group. 

nt. CiTLKNiDEs. — Named from Mount Cylleue in Arcadia, 
because the three races included iu the order alike delight 
in rocky ground, and iu the cold or moist air of moimtain- 
clouds. 

IV. Oreluieh. — Described in next chapter. 

v. Pleiades. — From the habit of the flowers belonging to 
this oriler to get into bright local clusters. Silvia, for the 
wood-sorrel, wiU, I hope, be an acceptable change to my girl- 
readers. 

VL Artemides. — Dedicate to Artemis for their expremon 
of energy, no less than purity. This character was rightly 
felt in thera by whoever gave the name 'Dianthus' to their 
leading race ; a name which I should have retained if it had 
not been bod Greek. I wish them, by their name ' Clarissa ' 
to recall the memory of St Clare, as ' Francesca ' that of St. 
Francis.* Tlie ' issa,' not without honour to the greatest of 

• The four raca of this onler are more nalurally distinal than boun- 
i«ts liBVL' ruL'Ojjiiut-d. Ill Clntiiisii, lliu petal la cloven iiitu a friuge U 
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our English moral etory- tellers, is lulLled fcii* the ptiictical 
reaaon, that I tliiuk the sound will fusteu in the minds of chil- 
dren the essential charncteristic of tlie race, the cutting of the 
outer edge of the petal as if with scissore. 

i-iL Vehtm-es. — I allow this Latin form, becimse Hestiadea 
would have been confused with Heliades. The order is 
nacaed ' of the hearth,' from its mauifold domestic use, and 
modest bioasomiug. 

vm. CvTHEiUBEs. — Dedicate to Venus, but in all purity 
and peace of thought. Oiulietta, for the coarse, and more 
than ordinarily false, Poljgida. 

II. Heludes. — The sun-flowers.* In English, Alcestid, in 
honor to Chaucer and the Daisy. 

X, Delpbedes. — Sacred to Apollo. Ctranata, changed from 
Punica, in honor to Granada and the ^tloora. 

SI, HeaPEBtnEn. — Already a name given to the order. Aegle, 
prettier and more classic -than Limonia, includes the idea of 
briglitneas in the blossom. 

xii. Athzsaides.— I take Frasiniis into this group, because 
the mountain ash, iu its hawthoru-acented flower, acarleteat of 
berries, and exquisitely formed and finished leafage, belongs 
wholly to the floral decoration of our native i-ocka, and is asso- 
ciated with their human interests, though lightly, not less 
aplritually, than the olive with the mind of Greece. 

28. The remaining groups are iu great part natural ; but I 
the outer eJga ; in LycliQis, tlie petal is terraluated in two rouudad 
lobes and the tringa withdrawn tu lliu top uf tlie liiuli ; Sii Suiulilla, tlie 
petal is dividud Into two i/iarp lubus. without any frinije of tlie limb ; 
and in Uica, the minutci aud scarcely visible fluwers have aipiple and 
far separate patala. Tlie coatuaion oF these four gruat natural races 
under the vulgar or accldeata) botanioal names of apittle- plant, eliure- 
plant, Band-p'anl, etc., has become entirely intolerable by any rational 
student ; but the names ' Bcintllla,' Bilbstitnted for fitellaria. and ' Mica ' 
for the utterly ridioulous and probably untrue Sagina, connect them 
■aires naturally with Lyohnis, in expression of the luminous jion-ur of 
the white and eparkling blosaoms. 

* Clytia will include nit the true aun-flowers, and Palcouia Ihe 
liawkweeJs ; bat I have not yet completed the analysis of this vast 
and complex order, so as to deteroiine the limits of Margarita and 

AiCMtis. 
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separate for subsequent study five ortlera of supreme domestia 
utilit}'. tlie MhUowb, Currants, Pense,* Cresses, and CranesbilU, 
from those nlilcli, eitlter in fruit or bloasom, are for finer 
pleasure or higher beauty. I think it will be generally inter- 
esting for children to learn those five nomea as an cosy lesson, 
and gradually discover, wondering, the world that they in- 
clude. I will give their terminology at length, separately. 

29. One ciinnot, in all groups, have all the divisions of equal 
importance ; the l^Iallotvs are only placed with the other (our 
for their great value in decoration of cottage ganlenfi in au- 
tumn : and their softly healing qualities as a tribe. They 
will mentally connect the whole useful group with the three 
great .i^^ulapiadii:?. Cinchona, CofTca, and Camellia. 

30. Taking next the water-plants, crowned in the DROSID.E, 
wliich include the five great families, Juncus, Jaciuthus, Aina- 
ryllis. Iris, and Liliuni, and are mascuUne in their Greek uoiue 
because their two first groups, Juncus and Jacinthus, ai-e nios- 
cuhne, I gather together tlie three orders of TRITONIDES. 
which are notably trefoil ; the NAIADES, notably quatrefoil, 
but for which I keep their present pretty name ; and the 
BATRACHIDES,t notably cinqfoil. for which I keep their 
present ugly one, only elianging it from Latin into Greet. 

31. I am not sure of being forgiven so readily for putting 
the Grasses, Sedges, Mosses, and Lichens together, under 
the great general head of Demetrida'. But it seems to me 
the mosses and lichens belongs no less detinitely to Demetcr, 
in being the firat gatherers of eoi-th on rock, and the first cov- 
erers of its sterile surface, than the grass which at last pre- 
pares it to the foot and to the fooil of man. And with the 
mosses I shall take all the especially moss pkuts which other- 
wise are homeless or companionless, Drosera, and the like, 
and as a connecting link with the flowers belonging to the 

* Tim ruoder must Dbsarve that the positiouB given in this more At- 
reloped nyatein to »iiy flo»er do not interfere with arrangements either 
formurly or hereatter given for memoria technica. Tho name ttl Uie 
pen, for instaucu (nlata) is to be learned first among the twelve cinqfolls, 
p. 134, above ; then transferred to its bolauioat place, 

\ The anpliibinua lialiit of thU race ii to me of more importMice than 
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Dark Eora, the two strauge orders of tbe Ophryda and 

32. Lastly will come the orders of flowera which may be 
thought of as beloDging for the most part to the Dark Kora 
of the lower world, — having at least the power of death, if not 
its terror, giveu them, together with offices of comfort and 
healing in sleep, or of etrengtheniug, if not too prolonged, 
action on the nervous power of life. Of these, the fii-st 
wiU be the DIONYSID.l^—Hederfl. Vitis, liaua ; then the 
DRACONIDiE, — Atropo, Digitalis, Linaria ; and, lastly, the 
UOIRID..E, — Conium, Pnpaver, Sohinum, Arum and Nerium. 

33. As I see this scheme now di'awn out, simple as it is, the 
acope of it seems not only far too great for adequate completion 
by my own labour, but larger than the time likely to be given 
to botany by average schoLirs would enable them intelligently 
to grasp : and yet it includes, I suppose, not the tenth part 
of the varieties of plants respecting which, in competitive ex- 
amination, a studeut of physical science is now espected to 
know, or at least assert on hearsay, sameOdng. 

So far as I have iuflueiice with the young, myself, I would 
pray them to be assured that it is better to know the habits of 
one-jilant titan the names of athousand ; and wiser to be hap- 
pily familiar iviUi those that grow in the nearest field, than 
arduously cognisant of all that plume the isles of the Pacific, 
or illumine the Mountains of the Moon. 

Neverlheleas, I l>eheve that when once the general foi-m of 
tbia system in Proseifina has beeu well learned, much other 
knowledge may be easily attachoil to it, or sheltered under 
the eaves of it : and in its own development, I believe eveiy- 
Ibiug may be included that the studeut will find useful, or 
may wisely desire to investigate, of properly European botany. 
But I am convinced that the best results of his study will be 
reached by a resolved adherence to extreme simplicity of 
primal idea, and primal nomenclature. 

34. 1 do not think the need of revisal of our present scieu- 
tifit! classification could be more clearly demonstrated than by 
the fact that laurels and roses are contused, even by Dr. Lind- 
ley, in the mind of his feminine readers ; the English word 




laurel, iu the index to his first volume of lilies' Botany, 
referring them to the cherries, under which the couiuod 
laurel is placed as 'Pruiius Laurocerasue,' while the true 
Inurel, 'Laurus nobilis,' must be found in the index of the 
second volume, under the Latin form 'Lauras.' 

This itccident, however, illustrates another, and a most im- 
jtortant point to be remembered, in all aiTangements whether 
of plants, minerals, oranimnls. Xo single classification can 
possibly be perfect, or anything lii-e perfect It must be, at 
its best, a grouud, or tearp of an-angement only, through 
which, or over which, the cross threads of another, — yea, aud 
of many others, — must be woven in our minds. Thus the 
almond, though in the form and colour of its flower, and 
method of its fruit, rightly associated with the roses, yet by 
the richness aud sweetness of its kernel must be held mentally 
connected with all plants that bear nutB. These assuredlr 
must have something in their structure conimon, justifying 
their being gathered into a eonceiveil or conceivable gronp 
of ' Nucifene,' in which the almond, hazel, walnut, cocoa-nut, 
and such others would be considered as having relatiouship, at 
least iu their power of secreting a crisp aud sweet substance 
which is not wood, nor bark, nor pulp, nor seed-pnbulum re. 
ducible to softness by boiling ; — but quite separato substance, 
for which I do not know that there at present exists auy bo- 
tanical name, — of which, hitherto, I find no general account, 
and con only myself give so much, on reflection, as that it ia 
crisp and close in texture, and always contains some kind of 
oil or in ilk. 

35. Agaiu, suppose the arrangement of plants could with 
respect to their flowers and fruits, be made approximat«l7 
»x>mplete, they must instantly be broken and reformed by 
comparison of their stems aud leaves. The three creeping 
families of tlie Charities, — Rosa, Rubra, and Fragaria. — must 
then be frankly separated from the elastic Peraica aud knotty 
Pomum ; of which one wild and lovely species, the hawthorn, 
is no less notable for the massive accumulation of wood in the 
Bttibbpm stem of it, than the wild rose for her lovely power 
of wreathing her garlands at pleasure wherever they are 
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/dreat, the stem following Uiem aud Bustainiitg, where thej 

»ai. 

36. TLua, as we examine Buceaaively each part of auy plaut, 
new aiaterhooda, and untbougljt-of fellowshipa, will be found 
between tbe moat tlistaut orders ; and ravines of unexpecte<l 
separation open between tbose otherwise cloaely allied. Few 
Lx)tAnica] characters are more definite than the leaf structure 
illostratetl in Plate VL, which bus given to one group of tbe 
Droaida.' tbe descriptive name of Eiisatic, (see above, Chapter 
IX., ^ 11,) but this conformation would not be wiselj- peruuU 
ted to interfere in tlie leaat with the arrangement founded on 
the much more decisive floral aspects of tbe Iris and Lily. So, 
in the fifth volume of 'Modem Painters,' the sword-like, or 
rather rapier-like, leaves of tlie pine are opposed, for the sake 
of more vivid realizntiou, to the shield-like leaves of the greater 
number of inland trees ; but it would be absurd to allow this 
difference any share in botanicul arrangement, — else we should 
find ourselves thrown into sudden discomfiture by the wide- 
waving and opening foliog'e of the palms aud ferns. 

37, But through all tbe defeats by which insolent endeav- 
ors to sum tbe orders of Creation must be reproved, and in 
the midst of the auccesses by which patient insight will be 
surprised, the fact of tbe conjimiution of Bj>ecie8 in plants and 
animala must remain always a miroculoua one. MHiat out- 
stretched sign of constant Omnipotence can be more awful, 
than that the susceptibibty to external influeucea, witli tbe 
reciprocal power of transformation, in the organs of the 2>laut ; 
and the infinite powers of moral training aud mental concep- 
tion over tbe nativity of animals, should be so restrained 
within impassable limits, and by inconceivable Iai\-8, that from 
generation to generation, under all tlie cloudaand i-evolutions 
of heaven with its stars, and among all the calamities and 
conTidsions of the Earth with her passions, the numbers and 
the names of her Kindred may still be counted for her in 
unfailing truth ; — stUl the fifth sweet leaf unfold for the Bose, 
and the sixth spring for tbe Lily ; and yet the wolf rave tame- 
less round the folda of tbe pastoral mountaina, aud yet tbe 
tiger fl.iine through the forests of the night. 
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, 1. Of all the lovely wild plants — antl few, moiin tain-bred, 
in Britain, tire other than lovely, — that fill the clefts and crest 
the ridges of my Biwitwootl rock, the dearest to ine, by far. 
are the clusters of whortleberry which divide poseession of 
the lower slopes with the wood hyacinth imd pervenche. 
They ai-e personally and specially dear to lae for their asso- 
ciation in my mind with the woods of Moutonvert ; but the 
plant itself, irrespective of all accidental feeling', is indeed so 
beautiful in all its ways — so delicately strong in the spring of 
its leafage, so modestly wonderful in the formation of its 
fruit, and so pure in choice of its haunts, not capriciously or 
imfamiliarly, but growing in luxuriance through all the health- 
iest and sweetest seclusion of mountain tenilorj' throughout 
Europe, — thitt I thiuk I luay without any sharp remonstrance 
be permitted to express for this once only, personal feeling in 
my nomenclature, calling it in Latin ' Myrt.illa Cara,' and in 
French ' Myrtille Cli6rie.' but retaining for it in English its 
simply classic name, ' Blue Whortle." 

2. It is the most common representative of the group of 
Xlyrtillffi, which, on reference to our classification, will l>e 
found central between the Eriero and Aurorte, The distinc- 
tions between these three families mny be easily remembered, 
and had belter be learned before goinjr farther : but first let 
us note their fellowship. They are all Oreiadee, mountain 
pinnts ; iii sjiecialty, they are all strong in stem, low in stature, 
and the Ericte and Aurorie glorious in the 6ua\i of tlielr in- 
finitely exulting flowers, ("' the rapture of the heath " — above 
spoken of, p. 63.) But all the essential loveliness of the Myr- 
tillfc is in their leaves and fniit : the first always exquisitely 
finished and grouped like the most precious decorative work 
of sacred painting ; the second, red or pm^Ie, like beads of 
. or amethyst. Their minute flowei-s have rarely any 
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general part or power in the colors of mountain ground ; but, 
examined closely, tliej- are one of tbe chief joys of the trav- 
eller's rest nmong the Alps ; nnd full of exquisiteneas un- 
speakable, in their several bearings anil miens of blossom, so 
to speak. Plate VJIL repi'esents. however feebly, the proud 
bending back of her head by M^tilla Reginn : * nn action 
as beautiful in her as it is terrible in the Kingly Serpent of 
Egyijt, 

3. Tlio formal diEfercnces between these tlu-ee fiunihes are 
trenchant and easily remembered. The Erics are all quntre- 
foils, and quatrefoils of the most studied and accomplished 
sn'mmetry ; and they bear no berries, but only drj' seedR. 
The MyrtUIiB and Am-orro are both Ciiiqtoil ; but the Myrtillie 
are symmetrical in their blossom, and the Aurora) unsym- 
metricaL Farther, the MjTtillfe are not absolutely determi- 
nate in the number of their foils, {this being essentially a char- 
acteristic of flowers exposed to much hardship,) and are thus 
sometimes quatrefoil, in sympathy with the Ericie. But the 
Aurorffi are strictly cinqfoil. These last are the only Euro- 
pean form of a larger group, well named ' Azalea ' from the 
Greek u^u, dryness, and its adjective oiuAt'o, dry or parched ; 
and thi» name must be kept for the world-wide group, (in- 
cluding under it Rhodoilendron, but not Ealniia,) because 
there is an undei'-meaning in tlie word Aza, enabling it to be 
applied to the substance of dry earth, and indicating one of 
the great functions of the Oreiades, in common with Uie 
mosses,— the collection of earth upon rooks. 

4. Neither the Ericte, as I have just said, nor Aurora? bear 
useful fruit ; and the Ericpe are named from their consequent 
wortblessness in the eyes of the Greek farmer ; they were 
the plants he ' tore up ' for his bed, or signal-fire, hia word 
for them including a farther sense of crushing or bruisiug 
into a heap The Westmoreknd shepherds now, alasl bura 
them remorselessly on the ground, (and n year since had 
nearly set the copse of Brantwood on fire just above the 
house.) The sense of parched and fruitless esistence is 

:b1j recogniio tlie 
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givtn to tlie beatliB, witli bejiutiful appUcation of the eontext, 
iit our EngliBli truDBlation of Jercmi»li xvii. <t ; but I tmd tbe 
plant tliere named is, iu the Septuagint, ^ViUl Tamarisk ; tlie 
niountainH of I'nleBtiiie beiug, I suppose, in that latitude, too 
low for lieatb, unless in tbe Lebanou. 

5, But I have drawn the reader's thoughts to this great 
race of the Oreiades at present, because they place for us in 
the clearest light a question n'liich I have Snall^v to answer 
before closing the first Tolume of Pi-oserpina ; namely, ivliat 
18 the real difference betvt^een the three ranks of Vegetative 
Humility, and Noblesse — the Herb, the Shrub, and tbe 
Tree? 

<i. Between tbe herb, which perishes annually, and tbe 
plants which construct yeai' after year an increasing stem, 
there is, of course, no difUculty of discernment ; but between 
tbe plants which, like these Oreiades, construct for tbem- 
selves richest intricacy of supporting stem, yet scarcely rise a 
fathom's height above the earth they gather and adorn. — be- 
tween tbcse, and tbe trees that bft cathedral aisles of colossal 
shade on Andes and Lebanon, — where is the limit of kind to 
be truly set ? 

7. We have the tlu^e orders given, as no botanist could, in 
twelve lines by Milton : — 



■■ Theu herbs uf everj leaf. Ihat Biiddeu liow'r'd 
Op'uJDg llieir various colours, and m&du gaji 
Her bosom itnelling meet ; anil, tbese scarce blOTrn, 
Forth (lourish'd thick tbn oluxt'rlng vine, forth crept 
Tlie BTvelling gourd, up Etoo<l tho corny r«ed 
Embattel'd In her Held ; and tb' hwiMe ntruft, 
And bath initit frazkd hair implieil : lut 
Kow. as in dance, tbo Htatelv trees, and spread 
Tlieir branches liung with copious fruits, or gemm'd 
Tlieir blowoms ; with high woods tbe bills ware crown 
With taftatba valleys and each fountain side ; 
With borders long Iho rivera." 



I 



Only to learn, and be made to understand, these twelve 
lines thoroughly would teach a youth more of true botany 
than an entire Cyclopasdia of modem nomenclature and de- 
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■cription : they are, like all Milton's work, perfect in accuracy 
of epithet, while consummate in conceutratiou. Exquisite in 
touch, ns infinite in breadth, they gather into their unbi'oken 
clause of melodious compass the conception at once of tlie 
Columbian prairie, the Eugliali cornfield, the Syrian vineyard, 
and the Indian grove. But even Milton has left untold, and 
for the instunt i)erhaps unthougLt of, the most solemn differ- 
ence of rank between the low and loftj' treen, not in magni- 
tude only, nor in grace, but in duration. 

8. Yet let us pause before pissing to this greater subject, to 
dwell more closely on what he has told us ao clearly, — the 
diflferenwe in Grace, namely between the trees that rise 'as in 
dance,' and ' the bush with frizzled hair,' For tlte buah form 
is esseutiAlly one taken by vegetation in some kind of distress ; 
Bcorelied by heat, diaeouraged by darkness, or bitten by frost ; 
it is the form in which isolated knots of earnest plant life stay 
tlie flux of fiery sands, bind the rents of tottering craga, purge 
the stagnant air of cmvo or chasm, and friuge with sudden 
hues of unhoped spring the Arctic edge of retreating desola- 
tion. 

Ou the other hand, the trees which, as in sacred dance, 
make the borders of the rivers glad with their procession, and 
the mountain ridges statelier with their pride, are all exprea- 
sions of the vegetative power in ita accompHahed felicities ; 
gathering themselves into graceful companionship with the 
fairest arts and serenest life of man ; and providing not only 
the sustenance and the instruments, but also the leusona and 
the delights, of that life, in perfectuess of order, and un- 
blighted fruition of season an<l time. 

9. ' Interitura ' — yet these not to-tlay, nor to-morrow, nor 
with the decline of the summer's sun. We describe a plant 
as small or great ; and think we have given account enough of 
its natui-e and being. But the chief question for tlie plant, as 
for the human creature, la the Number of itsdaya ; for to the 
tree, as to its uaaster, the words are forever true — " Aa thy 
Day is, BO shall thy Strength be." 

10. I am astonished hourly, more and more, at the apathy 
aud stupidity which have prevented me hitherto from learn- 





ing tho most simple fncta at the base of this qtiestion ! Here 
is tbiB myrtille bush iu mj liauil — its cluster of Bome fifteen 
or twenty delicate green branches knitting tiiemselves down- 
wards into the Btubboru brown of a stem on which my knife 
makes little impreasion. I have not the slightest idea how 
old it is, still less how old it might one day have been if I had 
not gathered it ; and, less than the least, what hinders it from 
becoming as old as it likes ! What doom is there over these 
briglit green sprays, that tliey may never win to any height ar 
space of verdure, nor i^rsist beyond their uarrow acope of 



11, And the more I think the niore I bewilder myself ; for 
these bushes, which are pruned and clipped by the deathless 
Gardener into these lowly thickets of bloom, do not strew the 
ground with fallen branches and faded clippings in any wise. 
— it is the pining umbrage of the patriarchal trees tliat tinges 
the ground and betrays the foot lieneath them : but, under 
the heather and the Alpine rose. — Well, what is under them, 
then ? I never saw, nor thought of looking, — will look prea- 
ently under my own bosquets and beds of lingering heather- 
blossom : beds indeed they were only a mouth since, a foot 
deep in flowers, and close in tufted cushions, and the moun- 
tain air that floated over them rich iu honey like a dranght of 
meUiegliu. 

12. Not clipped, nor pruned. I think, after all, — nor dwarled 
in the gardener's sense ; but pausing iu perpetual youth and 
strength, ordained out of their hps of roseate infancy. Kose- 
troes— the botanists have falsely called the proudest of them ; 
yet not trees in any wise, they, uor doomed to know the edge 
of axe at their roots, nor the hoary waste of time, or searing 
thuuder-stroke, on sapless branches. Continual morning for 
them, and in them ; they tiiemselves an Aurora, purple and 
cloudless, stayed on all the happy hills. That shall be our 
name for them, in the flushed Phtenician colour of their height, 
in calm or tempest of the heavenly sea ; how much holler than 
the deptli of the Tyriou ! And the queen of them ou our own 
Alps shall be ' Aurora Alpiutii.' * 

* ' Aurora Regiso,' clitm^ud from Itbododuudron Ferrugiaeum. 
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13. There ia oue word in the Miltonian painting of them 
which I must leau ou specially ; for the accurate English of it 
liiJes deep morality no less than botany. ■ With hair impUeiV 
The interweaving of complex band, which knits the masses of 
lieatb or of Alpine rose into their dense tufts and siiheres 
of flower, is to be noted both in these, and in stem structure of 
& higher order like that of the stone pine, for an expression of 
the instinct of the plant gathering itself into protective unity, 
whether against cold or heat, while the forma of the trees 
which have no hardship to sustaiu are uniformly based ou the 
cflfort of each spray to sei^rali itself from it** fellows to the 
utmost, and obtain around its own leaves the utmost space of 

In vulgar modem English, the teim 'implicit,' used of 
Trust or Faith, has come to signify only its serenity. But 
the Miltoniau word gives the rewm of serenity ; the root and 
bmnch intricacy of closest knowledge and fellowship. 

14. I have said tliat Milton has told us more in these few 
lines than any botanist could. I will prove my soj-ing by 
placing in comparison with them two passages of description 
by the moat imaginative and generally well-trained seientifio 
man since Liiinu'us — Humboldt — wliich, coutaining much that 
ia at this moment of special use to us, are curious also in the 
confusion even of the two ordei-a of anniial and pereuuinl 
plants, and show, therefore, the extreme need of most careful 
initial work in this distinction of the reign of Gora from that 
of Eronos. 

" The disk of the setting suu appeared like a globe of fira 
suspended over the savannah ; and its last rays, as they swept 
tlie earth, illumined the extremities of the gross, strongly 
agitated by the evening breeze. In the low and humid places 
of the equinosial zone, even when the gramineous plants and 
reeds present the aspect of a meadow, of turf, a rich decora- 
tion of the picture is usually wanting. I mean that variety of 
wild flowers which, scarcely rising above the grass, seem to lie 
upon a smooth bed of verdure. Between the tropics, the 
strength and lusurj' of vegetation give such a development to 
plants, that the smaUest of the dicotyledonous family become 
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slirubB.* It would seem ns if the liliaceous pl&nts, miugled 
with tlie gramiua, asBuraed tbe plnce of the flowers of our 
meadowa. Their fonn is indeed Htriking ; they dazzle b^v the 
variety unci splendor of their colours ; but. too high above tbe 
Boil, they disturb that haiiuoniouB relation which exists among 
the plttuts that compose our meadowa and our turf. Nature 
in her beneficence, hau given the landscape under every zone 
its peculiar tj-pe of beauty. 

*' After proceeding four hours across the savannahs, we en- 
tered into a little wood composed of shrubs and small trees, 
which is called El Fejuol ; no doubt because of the great 
abundance of the 'Pejoa' (Gtaultheria odorata.) a plant with 
very odoi-iferous leaves. The steepness of the mountain be- 
came less considerable, and we felt an indescribable pleasure 
in examining the plants of this region. Nowhere, perhaps, 
can be found collected together in so Bmall a space of ground, 
productions so beautiful, and so remarkable in regard to the 
geography of jiIautB. At the height of n thousand toisea tbe 
lofty savannahs of the bills terminate in a zone of shrubs. 
which by their api>earance, their tortuous branches, their stiff 
leaves, and the dimensions and beauty of their purple Bowers, 
remind us of what is called in the Cordilleras of the Andes the 
vegetation of the paramos'^ and tbe^jufioj*. We find there the 
family of the Alpine rhododendrons, the tbibaudias, the an- 
dromedas, the vucciuiums, and those befarias % with resinous 
leaves, which we have several times compared to the rhodo- 
dendron of our European Alps. 

"Even when nature does not produce the same species in 
analogous climates, either in the plainsof isothermal patullels, 
or on tnble-Iands the temperature of which resembles that of 
places nearer the ixjlea, we still remark a striking resem- 



n. Primrosel and cowBlipl can't t»- 
r dalalec, nor any other of oar pet 



* I do not see what IhU i 
come Bhrubs ; nor caii rli 
meadow floirurs. 

f ' Deaerta,' Punas is not in my Spanish diotionary, and the rsfsr- 
enee lo a former note is wrong in my edition ot Humboldt, vot Ul., p. 
4D0. 



X "The Alpine rose of tiiuiuottial Amnrica," p. 453. 
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blasce o( Appearance anil phyaio^omy in the vegetation of 
the most distant counti-ies. Tbis phenomenon is one of the 
most curious in the liistory of organic forms. I say the his- 
tory ; for in vain would reason forbid man to form hypotheses 
on the origin of things : he is not the less tormented with 
these insoluble problems of the distribution of beinga." 

15. iDsoIuble — yes, nssuredly, poor little beaten phantnams 
of palpitating day that we lu-e— and who asked us to solve it ? 
Even this Humboldt, quiet-hearted and modest watcher of 
the ways of Heaven, in the real mate of him, carao at last to 
be so far puffed up by his vain science in declining years that 
he must needs write a Kosmos ot things in the Universe, for- 
EootL, as if be knew all about them I when he was not able 
meuunhile, (and does not seem even to have desired the 
ability,) to put the slightest Kosmos into bis own ' Personal 
NaiTative' ; but leaves one to gather what one wants out ol 
its wild growth ; or rather, to wash or winnow what may bo 
nsefid out of its debris, without any vestige either of reference 
or index ; and I must look for these fragmentary sketches of 
heatii and grass through chapter after chapter about the racea 
of the Indian and rehgion of the Spaniard, — these also of 
great intrinsic value, but made useless to the general reader 
by intet6perBe<l esperiment on the drifts ot the wind and the 
depths of the sea. 

IG. But one mor« fragment out of a note {vol. iii., p. 494) 
I must give, with reference to an order of the Rhododendrons 
as yet wholly unknown to me. 

" The name of vine tree, • iivas caraaronas ' (Shrimp grapes ?) 
is given in the Andes to plants of the genus Thibaudia on ac- 
count of their targe aiicc\ih:nl fruit. Thus the ancient botanists 
give the name of Bear's vine, ' Uva Urai," and vine of Mount 
Ida, ' Vitis Idea," to an Arbutus and Myrtillus which belong, 
like the Thibaudiie, to the famdy of the Ericineie." 

Now, though I hate one entire bookcase and half of an- 
other, and a large cabinet besides, or about fifteen feet square 
of books on botany beside me here, and a quantity more at 
Oxford. I bftve no means whatever, in all the heap, of finding 
out what ft Thibaudia is like. Loudon's Cyclopiedia, the only 
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general book I have, tells me only that it wiU grow vdl is 
camellia liouseB, that its flowers develop at CbristmBa, and 
that they ore beautifully Taried like a (ritillaiy : irhereupou I 
aiu very auxious to see them, aod taste their fruit, and be able 
to tell my pupils something intelligible of them, — a new order. 
as it seems to me, ftmoug my Oreiadea. But for the present 
I uao make no room for them, aud must be cout^nt, for Eng- 
land and the Alps, with my single class, Myitilla, including 
all the fruit-l)earing and (more or less) myrtle-leaved kinds ; 
aiid Azalea for the fruitless flushing of the loftier tiibea ; tak- 
ing the special name ■ Aurora ' (or the i-ed and purple ones 
of Eunipe, ami resigniug the already accqited 'Bhodoia' \o 
those of the Andea and Himalnrn. 

17. Of irhich also, utth help of earnest Indian botantsls. I 
hope nevertheless to add some little history to that of our on-a 
OreiadcH ; but shall set ni>-self on the most familiar of theu 
first, 08 I partly hinted in taking for the frontispiece of thia 
volume two imchecketl shoots of our commoneEct heath, in 
their state of full lustre and decline. And now I most go out 
aud see and think— and for the firat time in my life — what 
becomes of all these fallen blosaoma, and where my owu 
mouutnin Cora hides herself in winter ; and where her sweet 
boily is laid in its death. 

Think of it n-ith me, foi* a moment before I go. That har^ 
vest of amethyst hells, over all Scottish and Irish and Com- 
herland hill and moorland ; what substance is there in it, 
yearly gathered out of the moimtain winds. — stayed than, aa 
if the morning and evening clouds had been caoght ont of 
them and woven into flowers ; ' Ropes of sea-sand '— bnt that 
is child's magic merely, compared to the weaving of Ute Heath 
out of the cloud. Aud once woven, how much of it islorever 
woi-n by the £ai-th ? What weight of that transparent ttasue, 
half crystal and half comb of honey, lies strewn everjr year 
dead under the snow? 

I must go and look, aud can write no more to-day ; nor to- 
morrow neither. I must gather slowly what I aee, aiul 
remember ; and meantime leaving, to be dealt with afterwards 
the difficult and tjuite separate question of the production of 
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wood, I will close this first volume of Proserpina with some neceS' 
Hu^' statements respecting the operations, sei'viceable to other 
creatures than tbeinselveB, in which the lives of the uobleat 
plants are ended : honoumble in this service equall^Vt though 
enineacent, wome, — in the passing of a breeze — or the dying 
of a dav ; — and patient some, of storm and lime, serene In 
fruitful sanctitv, through all the uncounted ageri which Man 
has polluted with his tears. 



CHAPTER Xm 



1. Not the least sorrowful, nor least absurd of the confu- 
sions brought on ua by unachotarly botauists, blundering 
into foreign languages, when they do not know how to use 
their own, is that which has followed on their practice of 
calling the aeed-veasels of flowers ' egg-vessehi,'* in Latin; 
thus involving total loss of the power of the good old Eughsh 
word ■ husk,' and the good old French one, ' cosse.' For nil 
the treasui-ies of plants (see Chapter IV., § 17) may be best 
conceived, and described, genei^ally, as consisting of ' seed ' 
and 'husk,' — forthe mostt part two or more seeds, in n husk 
composed of tno or more parts, as pease in their shell, pips 
in an orange, or kernels in a walnut ; but whatever their num- 
her, or the method of their enclosure, let the student keep 
clear in his miml. for the base of all study of finictification, 
the broad distinction between the seed, as one thing, and the 
husk aa another ; the seed, essential to the continuance of the 
plant's race ; and the huak, adapted, primarily, to its guard 
and dissemination ; but secondarily, to quite other and far 

mportant functions. 

2, For on this distinction follows another practical one of 
great importance. A seed may serve, and many do mightily 
serve, for the food of man, when boiled, crushed, or otherwise 

• More IllerftUy " pereoaa to whom the uare at egga is entruatad.'' 
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iudiutrioufily prepared hy man himself, tor his mere mite- 
naiii^e. But the hunk ot the seed ia prepared iu monj eaeti 
for the delight of Lia eyes, and the pleasure of hia palate, bj 
Nature herself, and is then called a 'fruit.' 

3. The varieties of structure both in seed and husk, and yet 
more, the manner in which the one is contained, and distrib- 
uted bj, the other, are infinite ; and in some cases the huak 
is apparently wonting, or takes some unrecognizable funu. 
But in far the plurality of instances the tivo parts of the plant's 
treasury are easily distinguishable, and roust be sejwnitelv 
Btudieil, whatever their apparent closeness of relation, or, (as 
in all natui-al things,) the equivocation sometimes taking place 
between the one ami the other. To me, the es[)ecially carious 
point in this matter is that, while I find the most elaborate ac- 
counts given by botanists of the stages of growth in each of 
these parts of the treasury, they never say ot what use the guar- 
dian is to the guarded part, irrespective of its service to man. 
The mechanical action of the husk in containing and ecattenng 
the seeds, they indeed often notice and insist on ; but they da 
nut teU us of what, if any, uutritiouB or fostering use the rind 
is to a chestnut, or an orange's pulp to its pips, or a peach's 
juice to its stone. 

i. Putting aside this deeper question for the moment, let 
us moke siu-e we understand well, and define safely, the sep- 
arate parts themselves. A seed consists essentially of a store, 
or sack, containing substance to nourish a germ of life, whicli 
is surrounded by such substance, and in the process of growth 
is first fed hy it. The germ of life itself rises into two por- 
tions, and not more than two, in the seeds of two-lcaveil 
plants ; but this symmetrical dualism must not be allowed to 
confuse the student's conception, of the three organically 
separate parts, — the tough skin of a bean, for instance ; the 
softer contents of it which we boil to eat ; and the ■""nil 
germ from which the root springs when it is sown. A 
bean is the best type of the whole structure. An almond out 
of its shell, a peach-kernel, and an apple-pip are also clear and 
perfect, though varied types. 

The husk, or seed-vessel, is seen iu perfect simplicity of 
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type in the pod of n bean, or the globe of a poppy. There 
aix', I beheve, flowers iu which it is absent or imperfect ; and 
when it contains only one seed, it may be bo small and closely 
united with the seed it contains, that both wilt be naturally 
thought of as one thing only, Thus, in a dandelion, the 
httle brown grains, which may be blown away, each with its 
silten parachute, are every one of them a complete husk and 
seed together. But the majority of instances (and those of 
plants the most serviceable to man) in which the seed-vessel 
has entirely a separate structure and mechanical power, justify 
ua in giving it the normal term ' husk,' as the most widely 
applicable and intelligible. 

6. The change of green, hard, and tasteless vegetable sub- 
stance into beautifully coloured, soft, and debcious substance, 
nhicli produces what we call a fruit, ia, in most cases, of the 
husk only ; in others, of the part of the stalk which immedi- 
ately sustains the seed ; and in a very few instances, not 
properly a change, but a distinct formation, of fruity substance 
between the husk and seed. Normally, however, the husk, 
like the seed, consists always of three parts ; it has au outer 
skin, a central substance of peculiar nature, and au iuner 
skin, which holds the seed. The main difficulty, in describing 
or thinkuig of the completely riiieued product of any plant, ia 
to discern clearly which is the inner skin of the husk, and 
which the outer akin of the seed. The peach is in this respect 
the best general type.^ — the woolly skin being the outer one 
of the husk ; the part we eal, the central substance of the 
husk ; and tlie hard shell of the stone, the inner skin of the 
husk. The bitter kernel within is the seed. 

7. In this case, and iu the plum and cherr)', the two parts 
under present examination — husk and seed— separate natu- 
rally ; the fruity i»art, which is the body of the husk, adhering 
firmly to the shell, which is its inner coat But iu the walnut 
and almond, the two outer parts of the husk separate from 
(he interior one, which becomes an apparently iudependent 
'shell.' So that when first I approached this subject I divided 
the general stmctui-e of a treasury into three parts— husk, 
shell, and kernel ; and this division, when we once have mas- 
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terwl the mftin one, will bo often useful. But at first let the 
Btucleut keep ateadilj to his conceptiou of the two coDstaDl 
parts, Iiuhk and eeecl, reserving the idea of shells nnd kernels 
for one gi-oup of planta only. 

8. It will not be Rlwaye withoat cUffioulty that he maiDtaina 
the duilinction, when the tree pretends to have changed il. 
Thus, in the chestnut, the inner coiit of the hu^k beoomed 
brown, adhere!^ to the seed, and seems part of it ; and we 
naturally call only the thick, green, prickly coat, the huat. 
Sut this is only one of the deceinng tricks of Nature, to com- 
pel our attention more closely. The I'eal place of seporatioD, 
to /itr mind, is between the mahogany-coloured shell and tlia 
nut itself, and that more or less silky and flossy coating wiUi- 
in the brown shell istlie true lining of the entire ' bnsk.' The 
paler brown skin, following the rugosities of the nut, is the true 
sack or skin of the seed. Similarly in the witlnnt and almonil. 

9. But, in the npple, two new tricks are played us, Firat. 
in llio brown skin of the ripe pip, we might iuiagiue we saw 
the part corresj^jondent to the mahogany skin of the chestnut, 
and therefore the inner coat of the husk. But it is not so, 
The bro"ivn skin of the pips belongs to them properly, and is 
all their own. It is the true skin or sack of the seed. The 
inner coat of the husk is the smooth, white, scaly part of the 
core that holds them. 

Then.^for trick number two. We should as naturallj 
imagine the skin of the apple, which we peel off, to be corre- 
spondent to the skin of the peach ; and therefore, to be the 
outer pai't of the husk. But not at all. The outer port of 
the husk in the apple is melted away into the fruity mass ol 
it, and the red skin outside ia the skin of its sialic, not of its 
seed-vessel at nil 1 

10. I Bay ' of its stalk,' — that is to say, of the part of the 
stalk immediately sustaining the seed, commonly called the 
torus, and espaiiding into the calys. In the apple, tbia torus 
incorporates itself with the husk completely ; then refines its 
own external skin, and colours that vnriously and beautifully, 
like the true skin of the husk in the peach, while the withered 
leaves of the calyx remain in the 'eye ' of the apple. 
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But in the 'liip' of the rose, the incorporation with the 
husk of the seed does not taie place. The toruB, or, — as m 
Ihifl flower from its iwculiar form it is called, — the tube of the 
calyx, alone forms the frutescent part of the hip ; anil the 
complete seeds, husk and all, (the Arm triangular husk enclos- 
ing KD almond-shaped kernel,) are grouped closely in its in- 
terior cavity, while the calj-x remains on the top in a large 
and scarcely withering star. In the nut, the calyx remains 
green and beautiful, forming what we call the huak of a fil- 
bert ; and again we find Nature amusing herself by trjing to 
make us think that this strict envelope, almost closing over 
the single seed, is the same thing to the nut that its green 
shell is to a walnut 1 

11. With still more capricious mosquing, she varies Eind 
hides the structure of her ' berries.' 

The strawberrj- is a hip turned inside-out, the frutescent 
receptacle changed into a scarlet ball, or cone, of crj-stalhue 
and delicious coral, in the outside of which the aeparat« seeds, 
husk and all, are imbedded. In the raspberry and blackberry, 
the interior mound remains sapless ; and tlie rubied traiislu- 
cency of dulcet substance is formed round each separate seed, 
upon its huak ; not a i>art of the husk, but now an entirely in- 
dependent and added portion of the plant's bodily form. 

12. What is thus done for each seed, on the ciifside of the 
receptacle, iu the raspberry, is done for each seed, inside the 
calyx, in a pomegranate : which is a hip in which the seeds 
have become surrounded with a radiant juice, richer tbau 
claret wine ; while the seed itself, within the generous jewel, 
is succulent also, and spoken of by Toumefort as a " bnie suc- 
culent*." The tube of the caly.t, brown-russet like a large hip, 
externally, is yet otherwise divided, and separated wholly fi-om 
the cinque-foiled, and cinque-celled rose, both in number of 
petal and division of treasuries ; the calyx has eight points, and 
nine cells. 

13. Lastly, iu the orange, the fount of fragrant juice is in- 
terposed between the seed and the husk. It is wholly inde- 
pendent of both ; the Aurantine rind, with its white lining and 
divided compartments, is the ti-ue husk ; the orange pips are 
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in Rngltah, 'Floor.' — both in the perfectly nouriahing ele- 
s of it, and ite easy and abimclant multiplicabilitj-, be- 
^s the primal treasure of humoD economy. 
3. It has beeu the pi-actice of botanists of all cattone to 
consider the seeds of the gi-nBseti together with thoee of roses 
md pease, as if all couM be described on the same principles, 
and with the same nomenclature of parts. But the grain of 
com is a quite distinct thing from the seed of pease. In U, 
the hnsk and the seed envelope have become inextricably one. 
All the exDCHTps, endocarps, epicarpB, mesocarps, shells, husks, 
auis, and skins, are woven at once together into the brown 
bnm : and ineide of that, a new aubetance is collect«d for us, 
»liidi is not what we boil in pease, or poach in eggs, or munch 
in nuts, or grind in coffee ; — but a thhig which, mixed with 
miter and then baked, has given to all the nations of the world 
their prime word for food, in tliought and prayer, — Bread ; 
Uieir prime conception of the man's and woman's labor in pre- 
[oring it— (" whoso putteth hand to the ploiiyh " — two women 
shall be grinding at the mill) — their prime notion of the 
means of cooking by fire — (" which to-day is, and to-mori'ow 
is cast into the oven "), and their prime notion of culinary office 
—the " chief bater," cook, or pastry cook, — {compare Bedred- 
din Hassan in the Arabian Nights) : and, finally, to modem 
cirilizBtion, the Saxon word ' lady,' with whatever it imports. 
i. It has also been the practice of botanists to confuse all 
the ripened products of plants under the general term ' fniit.' 
But the essential and separate fruit-gift is of two substmjces, 
quite distinct from Hour, namely, oil and wine, under the lust 
t«rm including for the moment all kinds of juice which will 
produce alcohol by fermentation. Of these, oil may be pro- 
duced either in the kernels of nuts, us in abuouds, or in the 
substance of berries, as in the olive, date, and coffee-beny. 
But the sweet juice which will become medicinal in wine, can 
only be developed in the husk, or iu the receptacle. 

5. The office of the Chief Butler, as opposed to that of the 
Chief Baker, and the office of the Good Samaritan, pouring in 
ml and wine, refer both to the total fruit-gift in both kinds r 
hut in the study of plants, we must primarily separate our 




e elements, fionr, c&, 
and vfine ; and have instautly anil nlwaya intelligible nanici 

far them in Latin, French, and English. 

And I think it best not to confuse our ideas of pure vege- 
table substance with the possible process of fermentation ;— 
so that rather than ' wine,' for a constant specific term, I will 
lake ' Nectar,' — this term more rightly including the juices ot 
the peach, nectarine, and plum, an well as those of the grapo, 
currimt, and apple. 

Our three separate subsitauces will then be easily named in 
all three languages : 

Nectar. 



Farina. 


Oleum 


Farine. 


Hnile. 


Flour. 


Oil 



Nectar. 
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There is this farther advantage in keeping the third com- 
mon term, that it leaves us the wonls Succus, Jus, Juice, fur 
other liquid products of plants, watery, milky, sugarj-, or 
resinous, ^-of ten indeetl imi»rtant to man, but often also 
without either agreeable flavor or nutritious power ; and it is 
therefore to be observed with care that we may use the word 
' juice,' of a liquid produced by any part of a plant, but ' nec- 
tar,' ou!y of the juices produced in its fruit, 

6. Bat the good and pleasure of fruit ia not in the juice 
only ; — in some kinds, and those not the least valuable, (ns 
the date,) it is not in the juice at all We still stand abso- 
lutely ill want of a word to esjiress the more or less firm sub- 
stance of fruit, as distinguished fi-om all other products of a 
plant And with the usual ill-luck, — (I advisedly tliink of it 
as demoniacal misfortune) — of botanical science, no other 
name has been yet used for such substance than the entirely 
false and ugly one of 'Flesh,' — Fr,, 'Chair,' with its still mors 
painful derivation ' Charuu,' and in England the monstrous 
scientific term, * Sarco-carp.* 

But, under the housewifery of Proserpina, since we are to 
call the juice of fruit. Nectar, its substance will he as naturally 
and easily called Ambrosia ; and I have no doubt that this, 
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with the other nntnea defined in this cluipter, will not only ba 
found practically luore couvenieut tlum the pliraiies iu com- 
mon use, but will more securely fis in the student's miud a 
true cDDL-eption of the essential differences iu substance, which, 
ultimstely, depend wholly on their pleueantness to human per- 
ception, and offices for human good ; and not at all on any 
otherwise explicable structure or faculty. It is of no use to 
determine, by microscope or retort, that cinnamon is made of 
cells with so many walls, or grnpe-juice of molecules with so 
many sides ; — we are just as far as ever from understanding 
why these particular interstices should be aromatic, and these 
special parallelopipeds exhilarating, as we were in the savagely 
unscientific days when we could only see with our eyes, and 
smell with our noses. But to call each of these separate sub- 
stances by a name rightly belonging to it through all the past 
variations of the language of educated man, wilt probably en- 
able us ofteu lo discern powers in the thing itaelf, of affecting 
the human body and mind, which ai-e indeed qualities infi- 
nitely more its oton, than any which can possibly be extracted 
by the point of a knife, or brayed out with a mortar and 
j«stle. 

7. Thus, to take merely instance in the three main elements 
of which we have just determined the names, — flour, oil, and 
ambrosia ; — the differences in the kinds of pleasure which the 
tongue received from the powderiness of oat-coke, or a well- 
boiled potato — (in the days when oat-cake and potatoes were 1) 
— from the gloesily-softeued crispuess of a well-made salad, 
and from the cool and fragrant amber of an apricot, are in- 
deed distinctions between the essential virtues of things 
which were made to be tasted, much more than to be eaten ; 
and in tbeii* various methods of ministry to, and temptation 
of, human appetites, have their part in the history, not of ele- 
ments merely, but of souls ; and of the soul-rirtues, which 
from the beginning of the world have bade the barrel of meal 
not waste, nor the cruse of oil fail ; and have planted, by 
waters of comfort, the fruits which are for the healing of 
nations. 

8. And, again, therefore, I must repeat, ivith insistauce, 
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the claim I haTe made for the limitation of language to tlie 
use made of it by educated men. The word 'carp' could 
never have multiplied itself into the absurdities of eudo-carpa 
and epi-cariJB, but iu the mouths of men who scarcely ever 
read it in its original letters, and therefoi-e never recognized 
it as meaning precisely the same thing as 'fructus,' whidi 
word, being n little more familiar with, they would hate 
scarcely abused to the same extent ; they would not hate 
called a walnut shell an intra-fruct — or a grape skin an estia- 
inact ; but again, because, though they are accustomed to the 
English 'fructify,' ' frugivoi-ous ' — and 'usufruct,' they are 
unaccustomed to the Latin ' fruor,' and unconscious therefore 
that the derivative ' fructus ' must always, in right use, mean 
an e^ijiii/ed thing, they genemlize evcrj' mature vegetable prod- 
uct under the tenn ; and we finil Dr. Gray coolly telling ua 
that there is no fi'uit so " likely to be mistaken for a seed," bs 
a grain of com ! a grain, whether of com, or any other grass, 
being precisely the vegetable structure to which frutescent 
chsnge ie forever forbidden ! and to which the word aeed a 
primarily and perfectly applicable ! — the thing to be soim, 
not grafte<L 

9. But to mark this total incapability of frutescent change, 
and connect the form of the seed more definitely with its 
dusty treasure, it is better to reserve, when we are speaking 
with precision, the term " grain ' for the seeds of the grasses ; 
the tUfficulty is greater in French than in English : because 
thej- have no monosyllabic word for the constantly granular 
' seed " ; but tor us the terms are all simple, and already in 
right use, only not quite clearly enough understood ; and 
there remains only one real difficulty now in our system of 
nomenclatux'e, that having taken the word ' husk ' for the seed- 

we are left without a general word tor fbe true fringe 
of a filbert, or the chaff of a grass, I don't know whether the 
French 'frauge' could be used by them in tliis sense, if n-e 
took it in Fnglisb botany. But for the present, we can man- 
age well enough without it, one general term, ' chaff,' serving 
for all the grasses, ' cup ' tor acorns, and ' fringe ' for nuts. 

10. But I call this a real difficulty, because I suppose, among 
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the mjrriads of plants of which I kuovr nothing, there ntay be 
forms of the envelojw of fruits or aeeda which may, for com- 
fort of speech, require some common generic name. One un- 
real difficulty, or shadow of difSculty, remaius in our hating no 
entirely comprehensive name for E«eecl and ueed-veSBel together 
than that the botanists now use, ' fi-uit.' But jiracticaliy, even 
now, people feel that they can't gather figs of thistles, and 
never speak of tlie fructitication of a thistle, or of the fruit of 
a dandelion. And, re-nssembliug now, iu one view, the words 
we have determined on, they will be found enough for all 
practical service, and in such senice always accurate, and. 
usually, suggestive. I repeat them in bhef order, with such 
farther explanation as they need. 

11. All ripe products of the life of flowers consist essentially 
of the Seed and Husk, — these l>eiug, in certain cases, sus- 
tained, Burrouuded, or provided with means of motion, by 
other parts of the plant ; or by developments of their own 
form which require in each case distinct names. Thus the 
white cushion of the dandelion to which its brown seeds are 
attached, and the personal [tarachutcs which belong to each, 
must be separately described for that species of plants ; it is 
the little brown thing they sustain and carry away on the 
n-ind, which must be examined as the essential product of 
the doret ; — the 'seed and husk.' 

12. Every seed has a husk, holding either that seed alone, 
or other seeds with it 

Every perfect seed consists of an embryo, and the substance 
■which first nourishes that ejubryo ; the whole euckised in 
a sack or other sufficient envelope. Tliree essential pai'ts 
altogether. 

Every perfect husk, vulgarly pericarj), or ' round-fruit,' — (iia 
periwig, 'round-wig,') — consists of a shell, (vulgarly endocurp,) 
rind, (vulgarly mesocarp,) and skin, (vulgarly epicorj}) ; three 
essential parts altogether. But one or more of these parts 
may be effaced, or confused with another ; and in the seeds 
of grasses they all concentrate themselves into bran. 

13. When a husk conaiata of two or more parts, each of 
-which has a separate shaft aud volute, uniting in the pillar 
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1. AiTHoroH I have not been able in the preceding volume 
to uomplete, in any wise as I desired, the accoimt of the sev- 
eral porta and actiouB of plants in general, I niil not delay any 
longer our entrance on the examination of particular kinds, 
tbougb here and there I must interrupt such special study by 
recurriog to general principles, or points of wider interest. 
But the scope of such larger inquiry will be best seen, and 
the use of it best felt, by entering now on specific study. 

1 begin with the Violet, because the arrangement of the 
group to which it belongs — Cytherides — is more arbitrary 
than that of the rest, and calls for some immediate explana- 
tion. 

2. I fear that my readers may expect me to write something 
verj- pretty for them about violets : but my time for writing 
prettily is long past ; and it requires some watching over my- 
self, I find, to keep me even from writing querulously. For 
while, the older I grow, very thankfully I recognize more and 
more the number of pleasures granted to human eyes in this 
fair world, I recognize also an increasing sensitiveness in my 
temper to anything that interferes with them ; and a grievous 
readiness to find fault — always of course submissively, but very 
articulately — with what«ver Nature seems to me not to have 
managed to the best of her power ; — as, for extreme instance, 
her lat« arraugemeuta of frost this spring, destroying (ill the 
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and opening o( ita flower, — not at qU, in nny strain of modesty, 
liidiug itnelf, though it may easily be, by grass or mossy stone, 
'half hidden,' — but, to the full, showing itself, and ititeniling 
to be lovely and luminouB, as fragrant, to the uttennost of ita 
soft power. 

Nor merely in ita obUque setting on the atalk, biit in l!ie 
rcTersion of ita two upper petals, tlie flower shows this pur- 
I)ose of being fully seen. (For a flower thftt doe>i hide itself, 
take a lily of the valley, or the bell of a grape hyacinth, or a 
cyclamen.) But respecting this matter of j}etal-i-e version, we 
must now farther state two or three general principles. 

6. A perfect or pure flower, as a rose, osalis, or campanula, 
is always composed of an unbroken whorl, or corolla, in the 
form of B disk, cup, bell, or, if it draw together again at the 
lips, a narrow-necked vase. Tliis cup, bell, or vase, is cUvided 
into similar petals, (or segments, which are petals cai'efully 
joined,) varying in number from three to eight, and enclosed 
by a calyx whose sepals are symmetrical also. 

An imijerfect, or, as I am iucliued rather to cfill it, an ' in- 
jured ' flower, is one in wliich some of the [>etnls have infe- 
rior office and position, and are either degraded, for tlie bene- 
fit of others, or expanded and iionoured at the cost of others. 

Of this process, the first and simplest condition is the re- 
versal of the upper petjds and elongation of the lower ones, 
in blossoms set on tlie side of a clustered stalk, When the 
change is simply and directly dependent on their position in 
the cluster, as in Aurora Regina,* modifying every boll just 
in proportion as it declines from the perfected central one, 
some of the loveliest groups of form ai'e produced which can 
be seen in any interior organism i but when the irregularity 
liecomes fixed, and the flower is always to the same extent 
distorted, whatever its position in the cluster, the plant is to 
be rightly thought of as reduced to a lower rank in creation. 

7. It is to be observed, also, that these inferior tonus of 
flower have always the appeamnce of being produced by some 
kind of mischief— blight, bite, or ill-breeding ; they never 
suggest the idea of improving themselves, now, into anything 

•Vol. I., p. 102, uole. 
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better ; one is only afraid of their tearing or puffing them> 
selves into something worse. Nay, even the quite natural 
and simple conditions of inferior vegetable do not in the 
least suggest, to the unbitten or uublighted human mtellect, 
the notion of development into anything other than their like : 
one does not expert a musLrooni to tranulate itself into a 
pineapple, nor a betony to moralize itself into a lily, nor a 
snapdragon to soften himself Into a hlac 

8. It is very possible, indeed, that the recent phrenzy for 
the investigation of digestive and reproductive operations in 
plants may by this time hnve furnislied the microscopic mal- 
ice of botanists with providentially disgusting reasoue, or 
demoniacally naaty necessities, for every ]>08sible spur, spike, 
jag, sting, rent, blotch, flaw, freckle, filtli, or venom, which 
can be detected in the construction, or distilled from tlie di»- 
Bohition, of vegetable organism. But with these obscene 
processes and prurient apparitions the gentle and happy 
Bcholnr of flowers has nothing whatever to do. I am amazed 
and saddened, more than I care to say, by finding how much 
that is abomiunble may be discovered by an ill-taught curi- 
osity, in the purest things tliat earth is allowed to produce 
for us ; — perhaps if we were less reprobate in our own waj-s, 
the grass which is our type might conduct itself better, even 
though it has no hope but of being cast ijito the oven ; in the 
meantime, healthy human eyes and thoughts ore to be set on 
the lovely laws of its growth and habitation, and not on the 
mean mysteries of its birth. 

9. I relieve, therefore, our presently inquiring souls from 
any farther care as to the reason for a violet's spur, — or for 
the extremely ugly arrangements of its stamens and style, 
invisible unless by vexatious and vicious peeping. You ore to 
think of a violet only in its green leaves, and purple or golden 
petals ; — you are lo know the varieties of form in both, proper 
to common species ; and in what kind of places they all moat 
fondly live, and most deeply glow. 

" And the recreation of the minde which is taken heereby 
cannot be but verie good and honest, tor they admonish and 
ip a man to that which is comely and honest. For 



flo^'rers, through their beautie, viirietie of colour, and exquisite 
forme, do bring to a liberall and {,'eutle manly minde the re* 
luembrauce of honestle, couieliuess, and all kinds of veiluea. 
For it would be an unseemely and filthie thing, as a certain 
wise man saitli, for liim that doth looke npon and Iiandle faire 
and beautiful things, and who frequenteth and is conversant 
ia faire aud beautiful places, to bave his mind not faire, but 
filtLie and deformed." 

10. Tliiia Gerarde, in the close of his iutroductoiy notice 
of the violet,— speaking of things, (honesty, comeliness, aud 
the like,) scarcely now recognized as desirable in the realm 
of England ; hnt having previously observed that violets are 
useful for the making of garlands for the head, and [wsies to 
smell to ; — in which last function I observe they are still 
pleasing to the British public : and I found the children here, 
only the other day, munching a confection of candied violet 
leavea. What pleasure the fiower can still give us, uncan- 
died, and unbound, but in its own place nud life, I will tiy 
to trace through some of its constant laws. 

11. And first, let ua be clear that the native colour of the 
violet U violet ; and that the white and yellow kinds, though 
pretty in their place and way, are not to he thought of in 
generally meditating the flower's quality or power. A white 
violet is to black ones what u black man is to white ones ; aud 
the yellow vaiieties are, I believe, properly pansies, and be- 
long also to wild districts for the most part ; but the true 
violet, which I have just now called 'black,' with Gei-orde, 
" the blacke or purple violet, hath a great prerogative above 
others," aud all the nobler species of the pansy itself are of 
full purple, inclhiing, however, in the ordinary wild violet to 
blue. In the ' Laws oE Fi'sole,' chap, vii,, g !; 20, 21, I have 
made this dark pansy the representative of purjile pure ; the 
nola odorato, of the link between that full purjile and blue ; 
and the beath-blossom of the link between that full purple 
and red. The reader will do well, as much as may be pos- 
sible to him, to associate his study of botany, as indeed all 
other studies of visible things, with that of painting : but he 
most remember that he cannot know what violet colour 
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of the wise clussifying people, who eay that violets and pansiea 
are the same thing — and that neither of Ihem ai'e of much 
iDtere&t ! As, for instance, Dr. Lindley in his ' Ladies' Bot- 
any.' 

" Violets — sweet Violets, and Pansies, or Heartsease, repre- 
■cnt a small family, mth the structui-e of which you should 
be familiar ; more, however, for the sake of its fdngularity than 
for its extent or importance, for the family is a very small 
one, and there are but few species belonging to it iu which 
much interest is taken, ks the parts of the Heartscnso are 
larger than those of the violet, let us select the foimer in 
preference tor the subject of our studv." Whereupon we 
plunge instantly into the usual account of things with homs 
and tails. " The stamens are five in number— two of them, 
which are iu front of the othei's, are hidden within the horn of 
the front petal," etc., etc., etc. (Note in passing, by the ' horn 
(•/ the front' petal he means the 'spur of the bottom' one, 
which indeed does stand in front of the rest, — but if therefore 
it is to be called Uie front petal — which is the back one ?) 
Vou may find in the nest paragraph description of a "singu- 
lar conformation," and the iuteresting conclusion that "no 
one has yet discovered for what purjiose this singular con- 
formation was provided." But you will not, in the entire 
article, find the least attempt to tell you the difference be- 
tween a violet and a pansy ! — except iu one statement — and 
that false ' "The sweet violet will have no rival among flow- 
era, if we merelj' seek for delicate fragrance ; but her sister, 
the heartsease, who is destitute of all sweetness, far surpasses 
her in rich cb-esses and gmidyW. colours." The hearlsease is 
not without sweetness. There are sweet pansies scented, and 
dog pansies unscented — as there are sweet violets scented, 
■Dd dog rioleta unscented. "What is the real difference? 

14. I turn to another scientific gentleman — more scientific 
in form indeed, JMr. Grindon, — and find, for another interest- 
ing phenomenon in the riolet, that it sometimes produces 
fiowei-B without any petals! and in the pansy, that "the flow- 
ers turn towards the sun, and when many are open at once, 
present a droll apjwarance, looking hke a number of faces all 




on the 'quinve.'" But nothing of the difierence betma 
tliem, except something about ' stipules,* of wliich "it is im- 
portant to observe tbat the leaveu should be token from the 
middle of the stem — those above and below being variable." 

I observe, however, that Mr, Griiidon /utK arrrauged hia 
violets under the letter A, nud his pausies uiider the letter 
B, aud that something may be really made out of him, with 
an hour or two's work. 1 am content, however, at present, 
with his simplifying assurance that of violet and pansy to- 
gether, " six species grow wild in Britain — or, as some be- 
lieve, only four — while the analysts run the number up to 
fifteen." 

15. Next 1 try Loudon's Cyclopiedia, which, through all its 
700 pages, is equally silent on Iho business ; and next, Mr, 
Baxter's 'British Flowering Plants,' iii the index of wluciil 
find neither Pansy nor Heartsease, and only the ' Calathimi ' 
Violet, (where on earth is Calathia ?) which proves, on turning 
it up, to be a Gentian. 

IG. At last, I take my Figuier, (but what should I do if 1 
only knew English ?) aud find this much of clue to the mat- 
ter:— 

"Qu'est ce que c'est que la Pensiie? Cette jolie plonte ap- 
pai-tient nusst au genre Viola, luals lL un section de ce genre. 
Eu effet, dans lea Fensees, les potales superieure et latetaux 
BOut dirigi'S eu haut, I'inferieur seul eat dirigi en bas : et de 
plus, le stigmate est urctole. globuleui." 

And farther, this general description of the whole violet 
tribe, which I ti-anslatc, that we may have its full value : — 

" The violet is a plant without a stem (tige),^(aee voL i., 
p. 108,) — whose heiglit does not surpass one or two deci- 
metres. Its leaves, radical, or carried on scolons, (vol. L, p, 
111,) are sharp, or oval, creuulate, or heart-shape. Its atipulea 
are oval- acuminate, or lanceolate. Its fiowera, of sweet scent, 
of a dark violet or a reddish blue, ore carried each on a slen- 
der peduncle, which bends down at the summit. Such is. 
for the botanist, the Violet, of which the poets would give as- 
Huredly another description." 

17, Perhaps ; or even the painters i or even an ordinary 
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DQbotaQical human creatui'e ! I luuat set about my busineBS, 
nt anv rate, in my owu way, now, as I best can, looking fii-st 
ot thiuga themselves, nud then putting tbia and that together, 
out of these botanical i)ersous, which they can't put together 
out of themselves. And first, I go down into my kitchen 
garden, where the path to the lake has a border of pansies on 
both aides all the way down, with clusters of narcissus behind 
them. And pulling u]) a handful ot pansies by the roots, I 
&ai1 them " without stems," indeed, if a stem means a wooden 
thing ; but I shouhl say, (or a low-growing flower, quite 
lankily and disagreeably stalky ! And, thinking oTer what I 
remember about wild pansies, I find an impression on my 
mind of their being rather more stallsy, always, than is quite 
graceful ; and, for all their fine flowers, ha\-ing rather a weedy 
and httei-y look, and getting into i)liice8 where they have no 
business. See, again, vol. i., chap, yi., § 5. 

18. And now, going up into my flower and fruit garden, I 
find (June 2iid, 1881, half-past sis, morning,) among the wild 
eaiifrages, which are allowed to grow wherever they Uke, and 
the rock strawberries, and Francescaa, which are coaxed to 
grow wherever there is a bit of rough ground for them, a 
bunch or two of pale pansies, or violeta, I don't know well 
which, by the flower ; but the entire company of them has a 
ragged, jagged, un purpose-like look ; extremely, — I should 
say, — demoralizing to oil the litlle plauts in their neighbour- 
hood : and on gathering a flower, I find it is a nasty big thing, 
all of a feeble blue, and with two things like hoiiis, or thorns, 
sticking out where its ears would be, if the pansy's frequently 
monkey face were underneath them. Which I find to be two 
of the leaves of its calyx ' out of place,' and, at all events, for 
their part., therefore, weedy, and inaoIenL 

19. 1 perceive, farther, that this disorderly flower is lifted 
on a lanky, awkward, spi-ingless, and yet stiff flower-stalk ; 
which is not round, as a flower-stalk ought to he, (vol. i., p. 
235,) but obstinately stiuare, and fluted, with projecliug 
edges, like a pillai- nin thin out of an iron-foundry for a cheap 
railway station. 1 perceire also that it has set on it, just be- 
fore turning down to caiTj- the flower, two little jaggy and in- 
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definable leaves, — their colour : 
bloeaom. 

These, and sucb uudevelopiBg leaves, wherever they ocmir, 
are called ' bracts ' by boUuista, a good word, from the Latiu 
' bi'netea,' meauing a piece of metal plate, so thin as to 
crackle. They seem always a httle stiff, like bad parchmeul, 
—born to come to nothing — a sort of infiniteBimal fairy-law- 
yer's deed. They ought to have been in my index at p. 237, 
under the head of leaves, and ore frequent in fiower structure, 
— never, as fur oh one can see, of the smallest use. They are 
constant, however, iu the flower-stalk of the whole violet 
tiibe. 

20. I perceive, farther, tlmt this lanky flower-stalk, l>eud- 
iug a little in a cmbbed, bi-oken way, like au obstinate pei-son 
tired, pushes itself up out of ft still more stubborn, nondescript, 
hollow angular, dogs-eared gaapiiie of a stalk, with a section 

something like this, ^5i^/ 1^"* do bigger than ^^ with 

a quantity of ill-made and ill-hemmed leaves on it, of no 
describable leaf-cloth or texture, — not cressic, (though the 
thing does altogether look a good deal like a quite uueatable 
old watercress) ; not snlvian, for there's no look of warmth or 
comfort in them ; not cauliue, for there's no juice in them ; 
not dryud, for there's no strength in them, nor apparent use : 
they seem only there, as far as I can make out, to spoil the 
flower, and take the good out of my garden bed. Nobody iu 
the world could draw them, they are so mixed up together, 
and crumpled and hacked about, as if some ill-natui-ed child 
had 8nipj>ed them vtith lihmt scissors, and an ill-natured cow 
chewed them a little afterwards and left them, proving far 
too tough or too bitter. 

21. Having now sufficiently observed, it seems to me, this 
incongruous plant, I proceed to ask myself, over it, M. 
Figuier's question, ' Qu'est-ce c'est qu'un Pensi-e? ' Is thia a 
violet — or a pansy — or a bad imitation of both ? 

Whereupon I try if it has any scent ; and to my much sur- 
priee, find it has a full and soft one — which I suppose is what 
my gardener keeps it for I -iccording to Dr. Lindley, then. 
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it must be a violet ! But according to M. Fignier, — let me 
Bee, do ita middle petals beud up, or dowu ? 
I think 111 go and ask the gardener what lie calls it. 

22. My gardener, ou appeal to him, tella me it is the 'Viola 
Corouta," but that he does not know himself it it is violet or 
pniiay. I take my Loudon again, and find there were fifty- 
three apeciea of violets, known in hia days, of ivhich, as it 
cluuices, Comnta ia exactly the last 

' Homed violet ' ; I aaid the green things were like horns ! 
— but what is one to say of, or to do to, scientific people, who 
firat ciUl the spur of the violefa petal, horn, and then its 
calyx points, horns, anil never define a ' horn ' all the while I 

Viola Comuta, however, let it he ; for the name does mean 
eomethiag, and la nut false Latin. But whether violet or 
pansy, I must look farther to find out. 

23. I take the Flora Danica, in which I at least am sure of 
finding whatever is done at all, done aa well ob honesty and 
care can ; and look what species of violets it ^ves. 

Nine, in the first ten volumes of it ; four in their modern 
sequel (that I know of. — I have had no time to examine the 
last issues). Namely, in alphabetical order, with their pres- 
ent latin, or tentative Latin, names ; and in plain English, 
the senses intended by the hapless scientific people, iu such 
their tentative Latin : — 



(1) Viola Arvensis Field {Violet} .... No. 1748 

(2t " Biflora. Two-flowered 46 

(3) " Canina. Dog 1463 

(3b) " Canina. Var. Mnlticaidis (raany-«temmed), 

a very singular sort of violet — if it were 
BO 1 Ita real difference from our dog- 
violet is iu being pale blue, and having a 

golden centre 2G46 

(4) " Hu-ta. Hairy G18 

(5) " Mirabilis. Marvellous 1045 

(ti) " 3Iontana. Mountain 1329 

(7 1 " Odorata. Odoraua 309 

(8) " Palustria. Marshy 83 
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(9) Viola Tricolor. Three-coloured m 

(9b) " Tricolor. Var. Areuaria, Sandy Three- 
coloured 2647 

(10) " Elatior. Taller Gg 

(11) '■ Epii>9i!a. (Heaven knows what : it is 

Greek, not lAtin, and looks as if it meant 
something between a bishop and a short 
letter e) 3405 

I next run down tliia list, noting what names we can keep, 
and what we can't ; and what weii't worth keeping, if we 
could ; passing over the varieties, however, for tlie present, 
wholly. 



(1) Arvensis. Field-violet. Good. 

(2) Bi£ora. A good epithet, but in false I^tin. It Ls to be 

our Viola nurea, golden pansy. 

(3) Caniua. Dog' Not pretty, but intelli^ble, and by 

common use now classical. Kfust stay. 

(4) Hlrto. Late Latin etaug for hii-suta, and always u3e<l 

of nasty places or nasty people ; it shRll not stjiy. 
The species shall be our Viola Seclusa, — Monk's 
violet — meaning the kind of monk who leads a 
rough Ufe like Elijah's, or the Baptist's, or Esau's — 
in another kind This violet is one of the loveliest 
that gi-owa 

(5) Mirabihs. Stays so ; marvellous enough, ti'uly : not more 

BO than all violets ; but I am very glad to hear of 
scientific people capable of admiring anj-thing. 
(C) Montana. Stays ao, 

(7) Odorato. Not distinctive ; — nearly classical, bowerer. 

It is to be our Viola Regiiia, else I should not ha^-e 
altered ii 

(8) Paluatris. Stays so. 

(9) Tricolor. True, but intolerable. ' The flower is the queen 
of the tme pansies : to be our Viola Psyche. 

(10) Elatior. Only a variety of our ah-eady accepted Cor- 



uuta. 
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(II) The last ia, I believe, nlso only a variety of PalustriB. 
Its leaves, I ani iuformed in the test, are either 
"pubeBceDt-reticulate-venone-Bubrenilomi,"or " lato- 
cordate-repando-crenate ; " and its stipulea are 
" ovate-acuminate-fim brio-denticulate." I do not 
wish to pursue the inquiry farther. 

24. These ten Hpecies will include, noting here and there 
a local variety, all the forma which are familial' to us in North- 
ern Europe, except only two ;— these, as it singularly chances, 
being the Viola Alpium, noblest of all the n-ild pansiea in the 
world, so far as I have seen or heard of them, — of which, cou- 
aequently, I find no picture, nor notice, iu any botanical work 
whatsoever ; and the other, the i-ock-violet of our own York- 
shire liiU& 

We have therefore, ourselves, finally then, twelve following 
6i>eciea to study. I give them now all in their accepted 
names and proper order, — the reasons for occasional differ- 
ence between the latin and English name will be presently 
eiven. 



(1) 


Viola Regina. 


Queen violet. 


m 


" Psyche. 


Ophelia's pansy. 


(3) 


■' Alpium. 


Freneli's panay. 


(4) 


" Aurea. 


Golden violet. 


(5) 


" Montana. 


Mountain violet 


(6) 


■' Mirabilia. 


Man-ellou3 violet. 


(7) 


" Arvensis. 


Field violet. 


(8) 


" Palustris. 


Marsh violet. 


(9) 


'■ Seolusa. 


Monks violet 


(10) 


" Canina. 


Dog violet. 


(11) 


" Comuta. 


Cow violet 


(12) 


" Rupestris. 


Crag violet 



25. We wdl try, presently, what ia to be found out of use- 
■*^1, or pretty, concerning all these twelve violets ; but must 
^j-st find out how we are to know which arc violets indeed, 
*jid which, pansies. 
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Yesterday, nfter flniRhmg my Ikt, I went out a^axa to ei- 
aniine Violti Corniita n little closer, and pulled up a full grip 
of it by the roots, ibud put it in water in a wosh-liaud hasm, 
wliicli it filled like a. truss of green Lay. 

Pulling out two or three separate plants, I find eacli to cod- 
tAnt mainly of a joluted stalk of a kind I have not yet de- 
scribed, — roughly, some two feet long altogether ; (accurate- 
ly, one 1 ft. lOJ in. ; another. 1 ft. 10 iu. ; anotlier, 1 ft 9 ia. 
—but all these measures taken without straightening. auJ 
therefore about an inch short of the truth), and tlivided into 
seven or eiffht lengths by clumsy joints where the mangled 
leafage ia knotted on it ; but broken a little out of the way at 
each joint, like a rheumatic elbow that won't come straight, 
or bend farther ; and — -which is the most curious point of all 
in it— it is thickest in the middle, like a viper, and geta quite 
thin to the root and thin towards the flower ; also the lengllia 
between the joints are longest in the middle : here I gira 
them in inches, from the root upwards, in a stalk taken rtl 
random. 



Ist (nearest root) 



9th 
10th 



03 

^ 



2i 

1* 



1 ft 9) in. I 

But the thickness of the joints and length of terminal flowei^^ 
stalk bring the total to two feet and about an inch over. ^^* 
dare not pull it straight, or should break it, but it overlap^^ 
my two-foot rule considerably, and there are two inches be- — 
sides of root, which are merely underground stem, verr thin- 
and wretched, as the rest of it is merely root above ground, 
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■very thick and bloated. {I begin actually to be a little awed 
at it, as I sbould be by a green suoke — only tbe snake would 
be prettier.) Tbe fiowera also, I perceive, buve not their two 
horii8 regularly set in, but the live spiky calyx-ends stick out 
between tbe petals — souietimeB three, sometimes four, it iiiav 
be ikU five up and dowu— and produce variously fauged or 
forked effects, feebly opbidiau or diabolic. On the whole, a 
plaut entirely mismauagiug itself, — reprehensible and awk- 
ward, with taiuts of worse than nwkardneas ; and clearly, no 
true ' species,' but only a link.* Aud it really is, as j-ou will 
find presently, a link in two directions ; it is half violet, half 
pauijy, a ' cur ' uuiotig the Dogs, aud a thoughtless thingamoug 
tbe thoughtful. And being so, it is also a link between tbe 
entire violet tiibe and the Knoners — pease, strawben-ies, and 
the like, whose glory is in their speetl ; but a violet has uo 
"businese whatever to run anywhere, being appointed to stay 
"where it was bom, in extremely contented (if not secluded) 
pluces. " Half-hidden from the eye ¥ "—no ; but desiring at- 
tention, or extension, or corpulence, or connection with any- 
"body else's family, still less. 

2G. And it, at tJie time you read this, you can run out 
and gather a true \-iolet, and its leaf, you will find that the 
flower grows from the very ground, out of a cluster of beart- 
ebaped leaves, becoming here a little rounder, there a little 
sharper, but on the whole heart-shaped, and that is the 
proper and essential form of tbe violet leaf. You will find also 
that tbe Bower has five petiils ; and being held down by the 
bent stalk, two of them bend back and up, as if resisting it ; 
two expand at the sides ; and one, the principal, glows down- 
"wards, with its attached spur behind. So that the front view 
of the flower must be some modification of this typical ar- 
rangement, Fig. M, (for middle form). Now the statement 
above quoted from Figuier, i; IG, menus, if be had been able 
to express himself, that the two lateral petals in the violet are 
directed downwards, Fig. 11. a, and iu tbe pansy upwards. 
Fig. 11. c. And that, in tbe ruaiu, is true, and to be fixed 
I well aud clearly in your mind. But in tbe 1*601 orders, one 
■Sea ' DDUcaliou,' vol. it, cliap. i., p, 13, § IB. 
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and if I can fiud their special iijime, it may perliaps be aubeti- 
tuted witli (iiU-autage (or 'stipule'; tut I have not wit 
enough by me just now to invent n term. 

2U, Whatever we call them, the tliinys themselves are, 
■throughout oil the aiMcies of violets, Jereloped in the run- 
ning and weedy Torietiea, and much subdued in the beautiful 
ones ; and geuemUy the pansies have them large, w-itU speai'- 
slmped central leaves ; and the violets small, with heart- 
shaped leaves, for more effective decoraliou of the grounJ, I 
now note the cliaractenj of each sjiecies Jn their above given 
«rder, 

30. X Viou Rebrja. Queen Violet. Sweet Violet, ' Viola 
Odorata," L., Horn Danica, and Sowerby. The latter draws 
it with golden centre and white base of lower petal ; the Flora 
Danicn, all purple. It is sometimes altogether white. It is 
seen most perfectly for setting off its coloiu", in group with 
primrose, — and moat luxuriantly, so far as I know, in hollows 
«ir the Savoy limestones, associated with tlie pervenche, which 
embroiders and illumines them all over. I believe it is the 
^sarliest of its race, sometimes called 'Hartia,' March violet. 
3q Greece and South Italy even a flower of the winter, 

"Tlie Spring is cotae, the yMet't gone, 
The Orat-born uliild of Hip early miti. 
With oe. Bhe in but ft winter's bower ; 
The snow on the bills cuiinot blaet her bower, 
Aiid she lifts up htr dvaj eye at blue 
To the youugestsky of I he selfsuine hue. 
And trheu the Spring oomes. with lier host 
Of lloirers, that flowtr beloved the moat 
Bhrinks from the crowd that may confiue 
Her heavenly odour, and virgin hues. 
PInck the others, but still rem em bar 
Their herald out oC dim December, — 
77<* niOTHing alar of all the flowers, 
The pledge of daylight's lengthened honrs, 
Nor, mldBt the ruses, e'er forget 
The virgin, virgin violet." • 

" A careless bit of Byron's, (the lait song but one in llie 'Defonned 
Transformed ') ; bnt Byron's most carelesi work is better, by its innata 
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31. It ia the queen, not only of tlie viokt tribe, but of all 
low-growing flowers, in sweetness of scent — vRriously appli- 
cable aud serviceable iu domestic economy : — tbe scent o( lie 
lily of the valley seems less capable of preaerviitioii or use. 

But, respecting these perpetual beneficences and beniguitin 
of tbe sacred, as opposed to the malignant, herbs, nrlioee 
poisonous power is for the most part restrained iu them, Am- 
iug tbeii- life, to theii' juices or dust, and not alloweil aensibl; 
to pollute tlio air, I should like the scholar to i-e-reati pp, 240, 
241 of voL i., and then to consider with himself what a gru- 
tesquely warped nud gnarled thing tbe moilem sdentilic 
miud is, which fiei'ccly busies itself iu venomous chemiEtriet 
that blast every leaf from the forests ten miles round ; and j*t 
cannot tell us, nor even think of telHug us, nor does even om 
of its pupils think of asking it all the while, how a violet thrown 
off her iJei-fume ! — far less, whether it might not be mow 
wholesome to ' treat ' tbe air which meu are to breathe in 
masses, by nd ministration of vale-lilies and violets, instead oi 
charcoal and sulphur ! 

The closing sentence of the first volume just uow referreJ 
to — p. 243 — should also be i-e-read ; it was tlie sum of a chap- 
ter I had in bond at that time on the Substances and Essenff^ 
of Plants— which never got finished ; — and in trj'ing to pul 
it into small space, it has become obscure: the terms "\a^- 
colly inexplicable " meaning that no words or process of com- 
parison will define scents, nor do any traceable modes of » 
quence or relation connect them ; each is an indepcmleiit 
]>owcr, nud gives a separate impression to the senses. A1k>« 
all, there is no higic of pleasure, nor any assignable i-eason fof 
the difference, between loathsome and delightful scent, nliii 
makes the fungus foul and the vervain sacred : but one pmi^ 
tionl conclusion I (who am in all final \ta,y% the most prc«aic 
Mtd practical of human creatures) do very solemnly beg or 
TMdors to meditate ; namely, that although not recognized bj 

tnnrgj-, than otlier people's most laboured, I lupprem. Id some douUi 
ft^uul my 'digKmnia,* notes on Iha Grenk violat nud ilie lou "' 
KwlpIdM; — vliJ'^l' lli>i reader will iwrbapa be guod ODOugb to fuc? ■ 
HtttW loM to bim, aud siiiiply for liimact/. 
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Hctuol oSenfiivene&s of sceot, there is no spnce of neglected 
land which is not in Bomc way mo<lifyiug tlte ntmoBphcre of 
ail the lourld, — it may be, beneficently, aa heath itud pine, — it 
may be, malignantly, as Pimtine marsh or Brazilian jungle ; 
but, in one way or another, for good and evil constantly, by 
day and uigbt, the various powers of life and death in the 
plants of the desert are poured into the air, as vials of con- 
tinual Angela : and that do words, no thoughts cati measure, 
nor imagination follow, the possible change for good which 
energetic and tender care of the wild herbs of the field and 
trees of the wood might bring, in time, to the bodily pleasure 
and mental i«wer of Man. 

32. IL Viol* Psyche. Ophelia's Pansy. 

The wild heorfs-ease of Euroi^e ; its proper colour an ex- 
quisitely clear purple in the npper petals, gradated into deep 
blue in the lower ones ; the centre, gold. Mot larger than a 
violet, but perfectly formed, and firmly set in all iU petals. 
Able to live in the dnest ground ; beautiful in the coast sand- 
hills of Cumberland, foUoniug the wild geranium and bumet 
rose : and distinguished thus by its power of life, in waste and 
dry places, from the \-iolet, which needs kindly earth and 
shelter. 

Quite one of tlie most lovely things that Heaven has made, 
and only degraded and distorted by any human interference ; 
the swollen varieties of it produced by cultivation beiug all 
gross in outline and coarse in colour by comparison. 

It is ba*lly drawn even in the ' Flora Danica,' No. C23, con- 
sidered there apparently as a species escaped from gardens ; 
the description of it being as follows : — 

" Viola tricolor hortensis repens, flore purpureo et ccei-uleo, 
O H P., 190." (I don't know what C. B. P. means.) " Piis- 
^m, juxta villas." 

'* VioLi tricolor, caule triquetro diffuao, foliis oblongis in- 
cisi8,stipulispinnatitidis," Linn Sy stoma Naturt', 185. 

33. ■■ Near the countrj- farms " — does the Danish botanist 
mean? — the more luxuriant weedy character ]>robably ac- 
quired by it only in such neighbourhood ; and, I suppose, 
various confusion and degenemtion i>ossible to it beyond other 
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plnnts when once it leaves its wild home. It ia given by Sib- 
thoi-pe from the Trojiui Olympus, with an exquisitely delicate 
leaf; the flower ilescribed as '• triste et pftllide violaceas," 
but coloured in his plate full puri^le ; and as he does iiot say 
whether he went up Olympus to gather it himself, or only saw 
it brought down by the ajtsistaut whose lovely drawings are 
yet at Oxford, I take leave to doubt liis epithets. That this 
should be the ooly Violet described in a ' Flora Grieca * ex- 
tending to ten folio volumes, is a fact in modem scientilic his- 
tory which I must leave the Professor of liotany and the Dean 
of Christ Chui-ch to explain. 

34. Tlie English varieties aeem often to be yellow iu the 
lower petals, (see Sowerby's plate, 1287 of the old edition) ; 
crossed, I imagine, with Viola Auren, (but see under VioLt 
Bupestris, No. 12) ; the names, also, varying between tricolor 
and bicolor — with no note anywhere of the three colours, or 
two colours, intended ! 

The old English names are many. — 'Love in idleness,' — 
making L}-Bander, as Titnnia, much wandering in mind, and 
for a time mere ' Kits run the street ' (or run the wood ?) — 
" Call me to you " (Gerarde, ch. 299, Sowerby, No. 178), iiilh 
' Herb Trinity,' from its three colours, blue, purple, and gold, 
variously blended in different countries ? ' Three faces under 
a hood ' describes the English variety only. Said to be the 
ancestress of all the florists' pansies, but Ihia I much doubt, 
the nest following species being far nearer the forms most 
chiefly sought for. 

35. in. Viola Alpina. 'Frenell's Panay' — my own name 
for it, from Gotthelf 'a French, in ' Uhic the Farmer ' ; the en- 
tirely pure and noble type of the Bemeae maid, wife, and 
mother. 

The pansy of the "Wengem Alp in specialty, and of the 
higher, but still rich. Alpine pastures. Full dark-purple ; at 
least au inch across the expanded pebds ; I believe, the ' Mater 
' Violftrum ' of Gerarde ; and true black violet of Virgil, renuun- 
ing hi Italian ' Viola Mammola ' {Gerarde, cli. 298). 

36. rV. Viou .li'iiEA. Golden Violet. Biflora usually ; but 
its brilliant yellow is a much more deflnite characteristic ; and 
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needs insiatiug on, because tliere is a ' Viola lutea' which is 
not yellow at all ; uamed 8o by the garden -floriete. My Viola 
Burea is the Rock-vioiet of tUe Alps ; oue of the braveet, 
brightest, aud dearest of little dowers, Tbe following notes 
upon it, with its summer companiona, a little corrected from 
my diary of 1877, will enough chai-acterize it. 

" June Till. — The cultivated meadows now gi-ow only dan- 
delions — in frightful quantity too ; but, for wild ones, primula, 
bell gentian, golden pansy, and anemone, — Primula farinosa 
iu mass, the pansy pointing and vi\'ifying in a petulant sweet 
way, and the bell gentian here and there deepeuing all, — aa if 
indeed the sound of a deep bell among lighter music, 

"Counted in order, I find the effectively constant flowers 
are eight ;* namely, 

" I. The golden anemone, with richly cut large leaf ; prim- 
rose colour, and iu masses like primrose, studded through 
them with bell gentian, and dai'k purple orchis. 

" 2. The dark pui-ple orchis, with bell gentian in equal 
quantity, say six of each in s(]uare yard, broken by sparkhugs 
of the white orchiti and the white grass flower ; the richest 
piece of colour I ever saw, touched witli gold by the geum. 

" 3 and 4. These will be white orchis and the grass flower.f 

" 5. Geum— everywhere, in deep, hut pure, gold, hke 
pieces of Greek mosaic. 

" 6. Soldanella, in the lower meadows, deUcftte, but not 

" 7. Primula Aljiina, divine in the rock clefts, and on the 
ledges changing the grey to purple, — set in the dripping caves 
with 

" 8. Viola (pertinax — pert) ; I want a Latin word for various 
studies — failures all-*to express its saucy htUe stuck-up way, 

* Nine ; I see that I iniiwd pount of P. farinosB, the moat ubuiidant 
of all. 

f "A Teeble little qunlrefoil— growing one on the stem, likr a P.ir- 
DWglk, and looking like a Paruuaitin tliat had dropped a, leaf. I think it 
dropa one of its own four, mDHtly,a]id iivee ns thrve-IourtliB of Itself, (or 
mofit of its time. StameaB pale gol<l. Root-lesvee, tliree or font, r 
liki! ; growing amoDg thi- moist moss chieflj'. " 
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niid exquuit«ly trim peltate leoL I never saw such a lovdv 
perspective liue as the pure front leaf profile. Impoasible also 
to get the leant of the Hpirit of its lovely dark brown fibre 
markings. Intensely golden these dark fibres, just browning 
the petal ahttle between them." 

And agaiu in the defile of Gondo, I find "Viola (saiatilis?) 
name yet wanted ; — in the most delicate Btudding of its rouuJ 
leaves, like a small feru mure thiiu violet, and bright sparkle 
of small flowers in the dark dripping hollows. Assuredly de- 
tighla iu shade and distilling moisture of rocks." 

I found afterwards a much larger yellow pansy on the 
Yorkshire high limestones ; with vigoroualy black crow-fool 
marking on the lateral petalx. 

37. V. Viou Mos-TAN.4. Mountain Violet 

Flora Danica, 1329. Ltnun.'us, Na 13, "Caulibiia erectis, 
foliis cordato-lanceolatis, floribua seriorihua apetalis," i.e., on 
erect stems, with leaves long heort-ishape, and its Inter flowet^ 
without petals — not a word said of its earher Sowers which 
Lave got those unimportant apjieudages ! la the plate of the 
Flora it is n very perfect transitional forui Iwtween violet and 
pansy, with beautifully firm and well-curvetl learea, but ti» 
colour of blossom very pale. "In subalpinis Norvegiie pas — 
Bim," all that we are told of it, means I suppose, in the lowtrr^" 

Alpine pastures of Norway ; in the Flora Suecica, p. 306, hab 

itat in Lnppoiiica, juxtn Alpes. 

38. VI. Viola JIuiABnjs. Flora Danica, 10i5, A small antc^^i 
exquisitely formed flower in the balanced cinquefoil inter — — ' 
mediate between violet and pansy, but with large and superbl m J 
curved and pointed leaves. It is a mountain violet, but be-— ^^ 
longing rather to the mountain woods than meadows. " Ii^^M> 
sylvaticis in Toten, Norvegife." 

Loudon, 305G, '■ Bi-ood-leaved : Germany." 

Linnieus, Flora Suecica, 789, says that the flowers of it wbic^^^v 

have [)erfect corolla and full scent often bear no seed, bu * 

that the later 'cauline' blossoms, without petals, are fertil^^*— 
" CauUni vero apeUli fertiles sunt, et seriores. Habitat pa^ — 
sim Upsahie." 

I find this, and a plurality of other species, indicated 1>^' 
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linnxna as Laving triangular stalks, " caule triquetro," mean- 
ing, I suppose, the kind sketched in Figure 1 above. 

39. ITL Viola Abvejsis. Field Violet. Flora Danica, 1748. 
A coarse running weeil ; nearly like Viola Comuta, but 
feebly lilnc and yellow in colour. lu dry fields, and with corn. 

Flora Suecica, 7'Jl ; under titles of Viola ' tricolor ' and ' bi- 
color arveusia.' and Herba Trinitatis. Habitat ubique in stTi- 
/ifrus arvis ; "Pianta vix datur in qua evidentius perspicitur 
generationis opus, i|Uftia iu hujus cavo apertoque stigmate." 

It ia quite undeterminable, among present botanical in- 
structors, how far this plant is only a rampant and over-in- 
dulged condition of the true pansy (Viola Psyche) ; but niy 
own scholars are to remember that the true pansy is full 
purple and blue with golden centre ; and that the disorderly 
Geld varieties of it, if indeed not scientifically distinguishable, 
are entirely separate from the wild flower by their scattered 
foi-m and faded or altered colour. X follow the Flom Danica 
in giving tlieni as a distinct species. 

40. Vni Viola P.u.cstris. Marali Violet. Flora Dauica, 
83. As there drawn, the most finished and delicate iu form 
of all the violet tribe ; warm white, streaked vritb red ; and as 
pure iu outline as an osahs, both in flower and leaf ; it is like 
a violet imitating oxahs and auagallia. 

In the Flora Suecica, the petal- niarkiDgs are said to be 
black ; in 'Viola lactea' a connected species, (Sowerby, 45,) 
purple. Sowerby's plate of it under the name ' palustris ' is 
pale purple veined witli darker ; and the spur is said to be 
' honey-bearing,' which is (he fii-st mention I find of honey in 
Ihe violet. The habitat given, sandy and turfy heaths. It is 
said to grow plentifully near Croydon. 

Probably, therefore, a violet belonging to the chalk, on 
which nearly all herbs that grow wild — from the grass to the 
bluebell — are singularly sweet and pure. I hope some of my 
botanical scholars will take up this question of the effect of 
different rocks on vegetation, not so much in bearing different 
species of phints, as diflereut characters of each species.* 

* TliP gtpst work of Lecoq. ' Geogrnplile Bolanuiue,' is of prioeleas 
taluH ; but treats all un luo vasl a evale fur our ptirpoBaa. 
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41. IX. Viou Seclusa. Monk's Violet. "Hirto," Flora 
Danica, 618, "InfruticetiBraro." A true wood violei, full but 
dim ill purple. Sowerby, 894, ujakee it paJer. Tlie leaves Twy 
pure aud severe iu the Dauiali one ; — longer in the Englifih. 
'• Cldtlied on bot.li Bides with short, dense, hoary Lairs." 

Also belongs to chalk or limestone only (Sowerby). 

X. Viola C.oiina. Dog Violet. I have taken it for analysis 
in my two plates, because its grace of form ia too much de- 
spised, and we owe much more uf the beauty of spiing to it, 
in Enghsh mountain ground, than to the Begiua, 

XI Viol* CoRsuTA. Cow Violet Enough desoiibed already. 

XTT- Viola KitpESTKis. Ci'ag Violet. On the high limestone 
moors of Yorkshire, perhaps only an English form of Viola 
Aurea, but so much iMger, and so different in habit — growing 
on dry breezy downs, instead of in dripping caves— that I 
allow it, for the present, separate name and number.* 

42. 'For the present,' I say all this work in 'Proserpina' 
being merely tentative, much to bo modified by future students, 
and therefore qnit« different from that of ' Deucalion,' which 
is authoritative as far as it reaches, and will stand out like 
a quartz ilyke, as the sandy speculatiuns of modem gossiping 
geologists get washed away. 

But iu tlie meantime, I must again solenmly warn mj girl- 
readei-s against nil study of floral genesis and digestion. How 
far flowers invite, or require, flies to interfere iu their family 
affiiire —which of tliem are carnivorous — and what forms of 
pestilence or infection are most favourable to some vegetable 
and animal growths, — let them leave the people to settle who 
like, as Toinette says of the Doctor in the ' Malade Imaginnire ' 
— "y mettre le nez." I observe a paper in the last 'Contempo- 
rary Review,' announcing for a discovery patent to all mankind 
that the colomrs of flowers were made " to attract insects " I f 

* ll U. I beljeve, Soweiliy's Viola LuI«b, 731 oF the old edition, there 
puiittd with purple upper pelala ; hut he nays in the ti-it, " PetaU 
<^itht>r nil yellow, or the two uppcrmoat nre oE s blae purjitc, the rral 
yellow with & blue tinge ; vny uften th<- wliule are purple." 

f ntd the wretch never hear huuii iu a lime tre« Ibeo, or ever we aaa 
• •tu gentian t 
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Tliey will next hear that the rose was made for the canker, 
and the body of man for the worm. 

43. "What the colours of flowers, or of birds, or of precious 
stones, or of the sea and air, aud the blue mountains, and the 
evening and the morning, aud the clouda of Heaven, were 
given for— they only know who can see them ami can feel, and 
who pray that the sight and the love of thetn may be pi-olonged, 
where cheeks will not fade, nor Bunsets die. 

44. And now, to close, let me give you some fuller account 
of the reasons for the naming of the order to which the violet 
belongs, ' Cythei-ides.' 

Ton see that the TJranides, are, as far as I could so gather 
them, of the pure blue of the sky ; but the Cytherides of al- 
t«retl bhie ; — the first, Viola, typically purple ; the second, 
Veronica, pole blue witli a peculiar light ; the tliird, Giulietia, 
deep blue, passing strangely into a subdued green before and 
after the full life of the flower. 

All these three flowers have great strangenesses in them, 
and weaknesses ; the Veronica most wonderful in its connec- 
tion with the poisonous tribe of the foxgloves ; the Giuhetta, 
atone among flowers in the action of the shielding leaves ; and 
the Viola, grotesque and inexphcable in its hidden structure, 
bat the most sacred of all flowers to earthly and daily Love, 
both in its scent aud glow. 

Now, therefore, let us look completely for the meaning of 
the two leading lines, — 



45. Since, in my present writings, I hope to bring into one 
focus the pieces of study fragmentaiily given during past life, 
I may refer my readers to the lirat chapter of the " Queen of 
the Air ' for tlie explanation of the way in which all great 
mj-ths are foimded, partly on physical, partly on moral fact, — 
so that it is not possible for persons who neither know the 
aspect of nature, nor the constitution of the human soul, to 
understand a word of them. Naming the Greek Gods, there- 
fore, you have first to think of the physical power they repre- 
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Bcnt When Horace calla Vulcan ' Avidus,' ha thinks of liim 
fia the power of Fire ; when he epeiiks of Jupiter's red right 
hand, he thinks of him as the power of rain with lightning; 
ttnd when Homer speaks of Juno's dark eyes, you have to re- 
inetnber that she is the softer form of the rain power, and to 
think of the fi'inges of the rain-cloud across the light of the 
horizon. Gradually the idea becomes personal and human 
in the "Dove's eyes within thy locks,"* and "DoTe'seyes 
by the river of waters " of the Song of Solomon. 

46. "Or Cytherea's breath, "^the two thoughts of softest 
glance, and softest kiss, being thus together associated wilh 
the flower r but not« eapeeially that the Island of Cythera was 
dedicated to Venus because it was the chief, if not the only 
Greek island, in which the purple fishery of Tyre was eatnb- 
Ufihed ; and in our own iwiiids should be marked not only as 
the most southern fragment of true Greece, but the virtual 
continuation of the chain of mountains which separate the 
Spartan from the Argive territories, and are the natural home 
of the brightest Spartan and Argive beauty which is symbolized 

47. And, lastly, in accepting for the order this name of 
Cytherides, you are to remember the names of Viola and 
Giulietta, its two limiting families, as those of Shakspeare's 
two moat loviug maids — the two who love simply, and to the 
death t as distinguished from the greater natures in whom 
earthly Love has ita due part, and no more ; and farther still 
from the greatest, in whom the earthly love is qiiiescent, or 
subdued, beneath the thoughts of duty and immortalitj-. 

It may be well quickly to mark for you the levels of loving 
temper in Shakspeare's maids and wives, from the greatest lo 
the least 

48. 1. Isabel. All earthly love, and the possibilities of it, 
held in absolute subjection to the laws of God, and the judg- 
ments of His will. She is Shakspeare's only ' Saint.' Queen 
Catherine, whom you might next think of, is only an ordinary 

• Sepluagint, " the eyes of doves ont of tliy eilenee." Vulgat«, "the 
ejea of doves, besides that which is hidden in them." Mouting— Ute 
dim look of love, beyond all others 111 sweetnetiB. 
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womEm of trained religious temper ; — her maid of honour 
gives Wolsey a more Cbristiao epitaph. 

2. Cordelia. The earthly love consisting in diffused com- 
passion of the universal spirit ; not in any conquering, per- 
sonally fixed, feehng. 

" Mine enomy'e dog, 
Tlioa^'h lie had bit me, Eliouid have stood that ii%lit 
Against my firu." 

These lines are Bpoken iu her hour of openeat direct expres- 
sion ; and are all Cordelia. 

Shakspeare clearly does not mean her to have been su- 
premely beautiful in person ; it is only her true lover who 
calls her ' fair ' and ' fairest ' — and even that, I believe, partly 
in courtesy, after having the inataut before offered her to his 
subordinate duke ; and it is only his scorn of her which makes 
France fully care for her. 

"Gods, Code, 'lis strange tlint from their cold neglect 
Hj love gliauld kindle to inflamed respect I " 

Had she been entirely beautiful, he would have honoured her 
Hs a lover should, even before he saw her despised ; nor would 
she ever have been so despised—or by her father, misunder- 
stood. Shakspeare himself does not pretend to know where 
her girl-heart was,— but I should like to hear how a great 
actress would say the " Peace be with Burgundy I " 

3. Portia. The maidenly piission now becoming great, and 
chiefly divine iu its Immility, is still held absolutely subordi- 
nate to duty ; no thought of disobedience to her dead father's 
intention is enterteined for an instant, though the temptation 
is marked as passing, for that instant, before her crystal 
strength. Instantly, in her own pence, she thinks chiefly of 
her lover's j^she is a perfect Christian wife in a moment, 
coming to her husband with the gift of perfect Peace, — 

" Never shull ynii tie by Portia's Bide 
With an imijuiet eoui." 

She is highest in intellect of all Shokspeare's women, and 
this is the root of her modesty ; her ' unlettered girl ' is like 





"Htrk 11, Cewwio,— U is old and plain, 
Th« ■piustvrs aud the knitters in tlia sun, 
And Ihe TreD muida, that wettce iJmr thread teith b/mti. 
Do a&e to uliaunt it." 

iTliey, the unconscious Fates, wearing the fair vanity of life 

\i\iii death) ; and the burden of it is — 

-' My jmrt ot Dculh, iiu oue bo truu 
Didsliuru it" 

Therefore she sajB, in the great firat scene, "Was not thU 
love indeed?" and in the less heeded closing one, her heart 
then happy with the ksitters in the sii?t, 

" And all tliose savings will 1 ovi^r-mfear, 
And all lliose swi'iirinus keep as true in bouI 
As dotli that orbed cnuthieiit thu Fire 
Tbat suvura day from uight." 

Or, at least, did once sever day from night, — and perhaps does 
still in TlljTia. Old England must seek new images for her 
loves from gaa and electric BparkB, — not to say furnace fire. 

I am obliged, by press of other work, to set donni these 
notes in cruel shortness ; and many a reader may be disposed 
to question utterly the standard by which the measurement is 
made. It will not be found, on reference to my other books, 
tbat they encourage young ladies to go into convents ; or 
undervalue the dignity of wives and mothers. But, as surety 
as the sun dufS sever day from night, it will be found always 
that the noblest and loveUest women are dutiful and religious 
by continual nature ; and their passions are trained to obey 
them ; like their dogs. Homer, indeed, loves Helen with all 
his heart, and restores her, after all her naughtiness, to the 
queenship of her household ; but he never thinks of her us 
Penelope's equal, or Iphigenia's. Practically, in daily life, one 
often sees married ivomeu as good as saints ; but rarely, I 
think, unless they have a good deal to bear from their hus- 
bands. Sometimes also, no doubt, the husbands have some 
trouble in managing St. Cecilia or St. Elizal>eth ; of which 
questions I shall be obliged to speak more seriously in another 





plnce : content, at preseut, if EDglisli maids know better, by 
ProHerpisa's help, what Hhakspeare meant hy the dim, and 

Milton by the glowing, violet. 



CHAPTER H 



{Wrilten fu .^rlj June, 1881.) 

1. On the rocks of my little stream, where it runs, or leap^ 
through the moorland, the common Pinguicula is now in il« 
perfecteet beauty ; and it is one of the offshoots of the violet 
tribe which I have to place in the minor collateral groups of 
Viola very soon, and must not put off looking at it till next 
year. 

There are three varieties given in Sowerby : 1. Vulgaris, 2. 
Greater-flonered, and 3. Lusitanicn, whit«, for the most port, 
pink, or ' caroea,' sometimes : but the proper colour of tJie 
family is violet, and the jwrfect form of the plant is the 'vdI- 
gar ' one. The lurger-flowered viuiety is feebler in colour, and 
ruder in form : the white Spanish one, however, is very lovely, 
aa far as I cnn judge from Sowerby's (old Sowerby's) pretty 
drawing. 

The ' frequent ' one {I shall usually thus translate ' vulgaris "), 
is not by any means so ' frequent ' as the Queen violet, being 
a true wild-countrj', and mostly Alpine, plant ; and there ie 
also a real ' Pinguicula Alpino,' which we have not in Sngland. 
who might be the Eegina, if the gi-oup were large enough to 
be reigned over : but it is better not to affect Royalty among 
these confused, intermediate, or dependent fomilies. 

2. In all the varieties of Pinguicula, each blossom has one 
stalk only, growiTig from the (/round ; and you may pull all 
the leaves away from the base of it, and keep the flower onlv, 
with its bunch of short fibrous roots, halt an inch long ; look- 
ing as if bitten at the ends. Two flowers, characteristically, 
— three and four very often, — spi-ing from the same root, in 
places where it grows luxuriantly ; and luxuriant growth 
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moans that clusters of some twenty or thirty starH may bs 
seen oh the surface of a square yard of boggy ground, quits 
to its mind ; but its teal glorj' is in harder life, in the cranuiog 
of well-wetted i-ock. 

3. What I have called 'stars ' are irregular clusters of ap. 
proximately, or tentatively, five aloeiue ground leaves, of very 
pale green, — they may be six or seven, or more, but always 
run into a rudely pentagonal arrangement, efwentially first 
triue, with two succeeding above. Taken as a whole the plant 
is really a main linV betweeu violets and Droseraa ; but the 
flifiixr has much more violet thau Droaera in the make of it, — 
spurred, and Jiwpelaledy* and held down by the top of its 
beading stalk as a violet is ; only its upper two petals are not 
reverted^ — the calyx, of a dark soppy green, holding them 
down, with its three frout sepals set exactly like a strong 

" Wlien 1 have the chauco, fturt the time, to iubroit the proofs of 
' ProBerpiiu ' to friendn who know more of Botuii}' Ihau I. or h&ve kind- 
ness enough to wcertaiu dubuteablu things for iu«, I mmui in future lu 
du to. — OBing the letter A to signif/ AmicuB, generally ; with acknowl' 
edgment by name wlien it \a permitted, of aipeeinl help or eorreotiun. 
Note Drat of thin kiud : 1 find here on this vord, ' llve-petalod.' aa ftp- 
plied to Pinguicnla, " Qj. tiro-lipped T it ia uonopetalous, and mono- 
wpalous, the c&lyx %aA curolla being each all in one piece." 

Yes ; and I am glad to have the obeervation inaerUid. But mj term, 
' Sve.pvtaled,' must stand. For the queBtion with roe is always flrst, 
not how the petals are eouiiected, hut how many lliay aru. Mm I hare 
accepted llie term petal— but never the word lip— as applied to flowers. 
Tbe generic terra 'Lahialm' Is cancelled in ' I*roserpiua,' 'Vestales' 
being substituted ; and these flowers, when I coroe to examine them, 
kre to be described, not as divided into two lips, bat into hood, apron, 
and aide-pockele Farther, the depth to which either calyx or corolla 
is divided, and the flrtanesa with which tlie petals are attached to the 
torus, may, indeed, often be an important part of the plmitB description, 
bat ought not to be elemeiila In its deflnition. Three petaled and three- 
•epaled, four-petaled and four-«epaled, flve-petaled and flvB'Bepaled, 
etc., etc., are essential— with me, primal— elements of definition ; next, 
whether resolute or stellar in their couueclion ; next, whether round or 
pointed, etc. Fancy, for instance, the fatality to a rose of pointing its 
petals, and to a lily, of rounding them 1 But how deep out, or how 
hard holding, is quite a minor question. 

Farther, that all plants are petaled and sepaled, and never mere cupa 
in uncart, is a great fact, not to be dwelt on in a note. 
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triilent, itB two backwaril sepals clasping the spur. There are 
ofteu m\ sepals, four to the front, but the normal number is 
five. Tearing away the calyx, I find the flower to have been 
held by it as a liou might holil bis prey by the loins if he 
missed its throat ; the blue petals being really cauip)miilat«, 
and the flower best described as a dark bluebell, seized uid 
crushed almost flat by its own ealys in a rage. Pulling awij 
now also the upper petals, I find that wbut are in the violet 
the lateral and well-ordei-ed fringes, are here thrown mainly 
on the lower (largest) petal near its origin, and opposite the 
point of the seizure by the calyx, spreading from this centre 
over the surface of the lower petals, partly like au irregular 
shower of fine Venetian glass broken, partly like the wilJ- 
fluiig ^ledusa-like embroidery of the white Lucia.* 

4 The calys is of a dark mitpy green, I said ; like that of 
sugary preserved citron ; the root leaves ore of green just u 
soppy, but pale and yellowish, as if they were balf decayed ; 
the edges curled up and, as it were, water-shrivelled, as one's 
fingers shrivel if kept too long in water. And the whole plant 
looks as if it had been a violet nnjustly banished to a bog, and 
obUged to live there — ^not for its o«ti sius, but for some 
Emperor Pansy's, far awny in the garden, — in a partly !»;;- 
gish, partly hoggish manner, drenched and desolate ; and 
with something of demoniac temper got into its colys, so that 
it quarrels with, and bites the corolla ; — something of glutton- 
ous and greasy habit got into its leaves; n discouifortahle 
Bensuality, even in its desolation. Perhaps a penguiu-ish lif« 
would be truer of it than a piggish, the neat of it being in- .. 
deed on the rock, or morasay rock-investiture, like a sea- 
bird's on her rock ledge. I 

5. I have hunted through seven treatises on botany, namely " 
Loudon's Encyelopcedia, Balfour, Grindon, Oliver, Baxter of 
Oxford, Lindley ('Ladies' Botany'), and Figuier, without 
being able to find the meaning of ' Lentibolariaoeffi,' to which 

• Onr ' Lucia Niven,' ' Blinulm Lucy ; ' in present botany. Bog Iwan T 
having no oonni'ctioQ whatever with an_v maimer of tieaji. but oaly a 
■light lewmblance tu bean-^nu iu lu own lower ones. Compar* Cb. 
IV. 8 U. I 
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tnbe the Pin^icula is said bj them all (except Figuier) to 
belong. It may perhaps be in Sowerby ; * but these above- 
uipnd treatises are precistly of the kind with which the or- 
'^bfKy scholar must be content : and va all of them he has to 
tent this loDg, worse than useleBS, word, under which he is 
betrayed into classing together two orders naturally quite 
distinct, the Buttenvorta and the Bladdenvorts. 

Whatever the name may mean — it is bad Latin. There is 
such a word as Lenticuloris — there is no lientibularis ; and 
it must positively trouble us no longer.f 

The Butl«rworts are a perfectly distinct group — whether 
small or large, always recognizable at a glance. Their proper 
Idtin name will be Finguicula, (plural Pinguicuhe.) — their 

* It ia not. (Resolute uegMlva tima A., uiiBporiug of time for me ; 
■ud what ■ atate of tliioga it ull eii^ifirn I \ 

f Willi tLa folloiriiig three nates, ' A ' must become a definitely and 
gnUefully interpreted lefter. I nm indebted for the first, concluaivri in 
itself, but Tuloualy supported >jid ouulirmed \>y tlia two following, to 
R. J. Mann, Egq., M.D., long ago b pupil of Dr. Lindtey'it, and now 
on the conncil of Whitelauds College, Clielsea :— tor the iwcoud, to 
Mr. Tliomaa Moore, F.L.S , the kind Keeper of tUa Botanic Garden at 
CheUea; tor the tliird, which will be farther on UKetul to ub, to Miu 
Keinm, the bolauii^al lecturer at Whitelanda. 

(I) Th>-te is no explanation of Lenlibulariaceie in Liudley'e 'Veg«- 
table Kingdom.' He was not great In that line. The term is, howevur, 
Uken tionx I^iUicihi, the lentil, in allusion to the lentil-shaped aii^ 
bladders of the typical genus Uinciiiaria. 

The change of the o into b may possibly have been made only from 
tome euphuulo fancy of tbt^ contriver of iha name, who, 1 think, was 
Bich. 

Bnt I somewhat incline myself to think that the tS/ia, a pipe or flute, 
may have had soraetfaiTig to do wiih it. The tiliia may possibly have 
been diminished into a little pipe by a stretch of lioence, and have 
become tifrti^i.- [but lAuJiiaiB a kind of pine tree in FllnyJ; when Zcn- 
IHmta would tie the lens or lentil*shaped pipe or bladder. 1 give ;oa 
thii only tor what it is worth. The leiiticula, as a derivation, is reliable 
and has authority. 

Lmlitvia, a lentil, a freckly eruption ; lenticularU, lentil-ahaped; 
to the nat ord, ought to be lif this be right) UfUiealariaeea. 

(3) Botanic OARDBNe, Ciiklsea, fVi. 14. 1S83. 

Lentibularia ts an old generic name of Tournefort's, which has been 
snperst^i^d by utricuUinu, but, oddly enough, haii been relaineil in the 
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English, Bog-Violet, or, more familiarly, Butterwort: and 
their French, as at present, Graxnelle. 

The famihes to be remembered will be ouly five, iiaraelj, 

I . Pinguicula Major, the largest of the group. As bog 
plants, Ireland may rightly claim the noblest of them, whicb 
certajuly grow there luxuriantly, and not (I believe) with ui 
Their colour is, however, more broken and leaa characteristic 
than that of the following species. 

9> Pinguicula Violacea : Violet- coloured Butterwort, (in- 
stead of 'vulgaris,') the common English and Swiss kin[l 
above noticed. 

3a Pinguicula Alpina : Alpine Butterwort, white and murti 
smaller than either of the first two families ; the spur es- 
pecially small, according to J). 453. Much rarer, as wdl as 
smaller, tlian the other varieties iu Southern Europe, "la 
Britain, known only upon the moors of Roschaugh, BossLirv, 
where the progress of cultivation seems likely soon to e&ce 
it (Grindon.) 

4. Pinguicula Pallida : Pale Butterwort. From Sowerhjn 
drawing. (135, vol. iii.,) it would appear to be the most deh- 
oate and lovely of all the group. The leaves, " like those ol 
other species, but rather more delicate and pellucid, retico- 
lated with red veins, and much involute in the margin. Tiilw 
of the corolla, yellow, streaked with red, (the streaks like 
those of a pansy) ; the petals, pale violet It much resem- 



nami- of the onler kntihrilarfir ; but H prohiblj comes tmia ItiitvaU, 
whicb. aiguiQes llie little root bladders, lomevrbat resembling Ittatiti. 
(3) 'Manual of SciuQtlfloTemia,' Stormontb, p. 334. 
Lfntibalariaeta, neuter, plural. 

{Lentinila, the aliupe of a luntll ; from ltn», a lentil. ) The Batter- 
trort family, an order of plants so named from tbe lenticular shape 
of tlie air-bladilers on the branches of utricnlaria, one of the 
genera. (But observe that the BuUerwortt hive nothing of the 
sort, any of them.— E.) 
London. — " Floaters. " 
Idndle;. — "Someltmes with whorled vesiclas." 

In Nuttall's Standard (*] Pronouncing Dictionary, il U given, 

Lentieularat, a nat. ord. of marsh plants, which Ihrivo tn wM«r(« 
marshes. 
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bles Villosa, (our Minima, No. 5,) in many particulars, the 
stem being hairy, and in the lower part the hairs tippeil with 
a nacid fluid, like a auudew. But the Villoaa baa a slender 
sharp spur ; and iu this the spur is bluet and thick at the 
end." (Siuce the hairy stem is not peculiar to YUloaa, I take 
(or her, instead, the epithet Minima, which is really definitive.) 

The pale one is commonly called ' Lusitanica,' but I find no 
direct notice of ila Portuguese habitation. Sowerby's plant 
came from Blandford. Dorsetshire : and Orindou says it is 
frequent in Ireland, abundant in Arran, and extends on the 
western side of the British island from Cornwall to Cape 
Wrath. My epithet, Pallidn, is secure, and simple, wherever 
the plant is found. 

6. Pinguicula Minima : Least Butt^rwort ; in D. 1021 
calletl Villosa, the Ncu/ie of it being hairy. I have not yet got 
rid of this absurd word ' scape,' meaning, in bot- 
anist's Latin, the flower-stalk of a flower grow- 
ing out of a cluster of leaves on the ground. It 
is B bad corruption of ' sceptre,' and especially 
false and absurd, because a true sceptre ia neces- 
sarily branched.* In 'Proserpina,' when it is 
spoken of distinctively, it is called ' virgola ' (see 
vol. L, pp. 112, 115,"lie). The hairs on the 
virgula are in tliis instance so minute, that even 
with a lens I cauuot see them iu the Danish plate : 
of which Fig. 3 is a rough translation into wood- 
cut, to show the grace and mien of the little thing. 
The trine leaf cluster is characteristic, and the ^ 
folding up of the leaf edges. The flower, in the' 
Danish plate, full purple. Abundant in east of 
Finmark (Finland ?), but always groioing in vmrnh 
moaa, (Sphagnum paluatre) 

6. I call it ' Minima ' ouly, aa the least of the ^"** ^* 
five here named : without putting forward luiy claim for it to be 
the amallest pinguicula that ever was or will be. In such sense 

■More«conr«t«ly, ahowa Ilia pruneii rooUi of branches,— *wn!)i 'pira 
tau^r it Spttfi A/heiTiv. The pruning la the mythic expreasloa at tba 
subduing of pvsion by rectorial Ian, 
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only, the epitliets minium or mnsima are to be underEtood 
wlien used iu ' ProBerpina ' ; and so also, eveiy statement khJ 
evety principle is ouly to be understood as true or tenalie, 
respecting the plants which the writer has seen, and which 
lie is sure that the reader 'can easily see ; liable to modifica- 
tion to any extent by wider experience ; but better firat 
learned securely within a narrow fence, and afterwarJa 
trained or fructified, along more complex trellises. 

7. And indeed my readers— at least, my newly found reoJ- 
era— must note always that the only power which I claim for 
any of my books, is that of being right and true as far as 
they reach. None of them pi-eteud to be Eosmoses ; — noae 
to be 8yat«ma of Positivism or Negativism, on wludi tie 
earth is in future to swing instead of on its old worn-out 
poles ; — none of them to be works of genius ; — none of theni 
to be, more than all true work mugl be, pious ;^and none to 
be, beyond the power of common peoiile's eyes,* eare, mJ 
noses, ' [esthetic' They tell you that the world is so big, and 
oan't be made bigger — that you yourself are nlso so big, miJ 
can't be made bigger, however you puff or bloat yourself \ 
but that, on modem mental nourishment, you may very 
easily be made smaller. They tell you that two and two arc 
four, that ginger is hot in the mouth, that roses are red, an<I 
smuts black. Not themselves assuming to be pious, they 
yet assure you tliat there is such a thing as piety iu the 
world, and that it is wiser than impiety ; and not themselves 
pretending to be works of genius, they yet assure you that 
there is sueti a thing us genius in the world, and that it is 
meant for the light and dehght of the world. 

8. Into these repetitions of remarks on my wort, often 
made before, I have been led by an unlucky author who has 
just sent me his book, advising me that it is "neither critical 
nor sentimental " (he had better have said in plain English 
"without either judgment or feeling"), and in which nearly 

"The hitler sorrow with whicli 1 first recogniwd the extreme rnritj 
at finely-devaloped organic sight ia expressed enough In the lecture 
ou the Mjatery of Life, ndded in the l&rg« editiuu of ' 
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"Solomon with all bis acuteneas 
. etc, etc., etc," ('give the Jews 



the first sentence I read ib— 
was not Tvise enough to . . 

the British constitution,' I beheve the man nieaue.) He ia 
not a whit wore conceited than Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, or Professor Tyndall, — or any lively London 
apprentice out on u Sunday ; but this general Buperciliousness 
with respei't to Solomon, his Proverbs, and his politics, char- 
acteristic of the modern Cockney, Yankee, nnd Anglicised 
Scot, is a difficult thing to deal «ith for ua of the old school, 
who were well whipped when we were youug ; and have been 
in the habit of occasionxlly ascertaining our own levels as we 
grew older, and of recognizing that, here and there, some- 
body stood higher, and struck harder. 

9. A difficult thing to deal with, I feel more and more, 
hourly, even to the point of almost ceasing to write ; not only 
every feeling I have, but, of late, even eoery uwd I use, being 
alike inconceivable to the insolence, and unintelligible amidst 
the slang, of the modem London writers. Only in the last 
magazine I took up, I found an article by Mr, Goldwin Smith 
on the Jews (of which the gist— as far as it had any — was that 
we ha<l better give up reading the Bible), and in the test of 
which I found the word "tribal ' repeated about ten times in 
every page. Now, if ' tribe ' makes tribal,' tube must make 
tubal, cube, cubal, and gibe, gibal ; and I suppose we shall 
next hear of tubal music, cubal minerals, and gibal conversa- 
tion ! And observe how all this bad English leads instantly 
to blunder in thought, prolonged indefinit^ily. The Jewish 
Tribes are not separate races, but the descendants of 
brothera The Roman Tribes, political divisions ; essentially 
Trine : and the whole force of the word Tribune vnuishes, as 
soon aa the ear is wrung into acceptance of his lazy innovation 
by the modem writer. Similarly, in the lost elementfl of 
mineralogy I took up, the first order of crystals was called 
' t«sseral ' ; the writer being much too fine to call them ' four-al,' 
and too much beut ou distinguishing himself from all previous 
writers to call them cubic 

10. What simple schoolchildren, and sensible school- 
masters, are to do iu this atmosjihere of Egyptian marsh, 
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which raiss fools upon them like frogs, I can no more with 
luiy hope or patience conceive ; — but this finally I repeat, (.•on- 
ceming my owl books, that they are written in honest Eii|,'- 
liab, of good Johiisouinn lineage, touched here and there nitli 
colour of a little finer or Elizabetlian quality : and that the 
things they tell you are comprehensible by any moderately 
industrious and intelligent person ; and afvurate, to a degn^ 
which the accepted methods of modern science cannot, in my 
own particular fields, approach. 

11. Of which accumcy, the reader may observe for imme- 
diate instance, my extrication for him, from among the utu- 
lorias, of these five species of the Butterwort ; which, being 
all that need be distinctly named and remembered, do need 
to be firet carefully distinguished, and then reinembeied in 
their companionsliii). So alike are they, that Gei-arUe makes 
no distinction among them ; but masses them under the geu- 
eral t>i)e of the frequent English one, desciibcd as the secoud 
kiud of liis promiscuous group of ' Sanicle,' " which Cluaius 
calleth Piuguicula ; not before his time remembered, hath 
eundiy small thick leaves, tat and full of juice, being broail 
towards the root and shnqj towards tlie point, of a faint green 
colour, and bitter in taste ; out of the middest wliereuf 
sproutetli or sliooteth up a naked slender stolke nine inches 
long, every atalke bearing one flower and no more, sometimes 
white, and sometimes of a bluisli pui-ple colour, fa8hioue<l 
like unto the common Monkshoods " (he means Larkspurs) 
" called Couuolida Kegalis, having the like spur or l&rk's heel 
Attached thereto." Then after describing a third kind of 
Sanicle— (Cortusa Mathioli, a large-leaved Alpine Primula.) he 
goes on : " These plants ai'e strangers in Kiiglaud ; theii' nat- 
ural country is the alpiah mountains of Helvetia. They grow 
in my garden, where tliey flouiish exceedingly, except Butter- 
woort, which groweth in our English squally wet gi-ounds," — 
('Squally,' I beheve, here, from squalidus, though Juhnsou 
does not give IIuh sense ; but one of his quotations from Beu 
Joaaon touches it nearly : " Take heed that their new flowers 
and sweetness do not as much corrupt as the others* dryness 
Uid squalor," — and note foi'ther that the word 'squall,' in the 



sense of gust, is not pure English, but the Arabic ' Clinaul ' 
witb an s pre&ted : — the English word, n form of ' squeal,' 
meaning a child's crj-, from Gothic ' Squfela' and Icelaudio 
'squilla,' would sciu-cely have been made an adjective by Qer- 
Brde), — " and will not jield to any ciilturing or transplanting : 
it groweth especially in a field called Cragge Close, and at 
Crosbie Raveuswaithe, in Westmerlnnd ; (West-Tnere-land you 
observe, not mor) xipon Ingleborough Fella, twelve miles from 
Lancaster, and by HnrwooJe iu the same county near to 
Blackburn : ten miles from Preston, in Anderness, upon the 
hogs and marlBh ground, and iu the boggle meadows about 
Bishop'tt-Hfttfield, and also iu the fens in the way to Wittlea 
Meare"( Roger Wildrake's Sqnattlesea Mere?) "from FenJou, 
iu Huntingdon shire. " Where doubtless Cromwell ploughed 
it up, in his youug days, pitilessly ; and iu nowise pausing, as 
Burns beside his fallen daisy." 

12. Finally, however, I believe, we may accejit its English 
name of ' BuLterwort ' ns true Yorkshire, the more euigmatio 
form of 'PigwiUy' presening the tradition of the flowers 
once abounding, with softened Latin uonie, in PigwUly bot- 
tom, close to Force bridge, by KenduL Gerarde draws the 
English variety as "Pinguicula sive Sauicida Eboraceuaia, — 
Butterwort, or Yorksiiire Sanicle ; " and he adds : " The hus- 
bandmen's wives of Yorkshire do use to auoint tlie dugs of 
their kine with the fat and oilous juice of the herb Butter- 
wort when they be bitten of any venomous worm, or chapped, 
tiftad and hurt by any other meana" 

13. In Lapland it ia put to much more certain use ; " it is 
called Tatgraas, and the leaves ore used by the inhabitants to 
make their ' tat miolk,' a preparation of milk in common use 
among them. Some fresh leaves are laid upon a filter, and milk, 
yet warm from the reindeer, is poiu'ed over them. After pass- 
mg quickly through the filter, this is allowed to rest for one or 
two days until it becomes ascescent,* when it is found not to 
have separated from the whey, and yet to have attained much 
greater tenacity aTid consistence than it would have done 
otherwise. The Lnplandei-s and Swedes are said to be ex- 
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1, "The Corolla of the Fosglove," says Dr. Lindley, begin- 
ning his account of the tribe at page 195 of the first volume of 
hia 'Ladies' Botany,' "isii large iufliited body (!), with its throat 
spotted with rich purjile. niid its border divided obliquely into 
five very short lobes, of which the two upper are the ainaller ; 
ffs fourstainens are of uneijuft! length, and its style is dirided 
into two lobes at the upper end. A number of long hairs 
cover the ovary, which contains two cells and a great quantity 
of ovules. 

" Tliis " (sc. information) " will show you what ia tlie usual 
character of the Foxglove tribe ; and you will find that all the 
other genera referred to it in books agree with it easentially, 
although they diflfer in subordiimte points. It is chiefly (A) 
in the form of the corolla, (B) iu the number of the staiuena, 
(C) in the consistence of the rind of the fruit, (D) in its form, 
(E) in the number of the seeds it contains, and (F) in the 
manner iu which the sepals are combined, that these differ- 
ences consist." 

2. The enumerative letters are of my insertion — otherwise 
the above sentence is, word for woiil, Dr. Lindley's, — and it 
seems tn me an interesting and memorable one in the history 
of modem Botanical science. Foritappear3 from the tenor 
of it, that in a scientific botanist's mind, six particulars, at 
lenst, in the character of a plant, ore merely ' subordinate 
poin ts, ' — nam ely, 

1. (F) The combination of its calyx, 

2. (A) The shape of its corolla, 

3. (B) The number of its stamens, 

4. (D) The form of its fruit, 

6. (C) The consistence of its shell, — and 
6. (E) The number of seeds iu it 
Abstracting, then, from the primary description, all the six 
inessential points, I lind the tiu-ee essential ones left are, that 
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the stvle ia <1ivided into two lobes at the upper end, that t 
number of glanilular Lairs cover the ovarj-, and that this l&tla 
coDtame two cells. 

3. None of which partimlaj^ conceni any reasODabla IDO^ 
taL looking at a Foxglove, in the snidest degree, ^"hether 
Lairs which he can't see are glaudular or bristly,— whettet 
the green knobs, which ore left wlieu the purple lieUa in 
gone, are divided into two lobes or two hundred, —and whether 
the style ia split, Lke a suiike's tongue, into two lobes, or like 
■ rogne's, into any number — are merely matters of vnlgw 
curiosity^ which he needs a microscope to discover, and will 
lose a day of Lis life in discovering. But if any pretty yonog 
Proserpina, escaped from tlie Plutonic ilunmee i>( London, 
find carrieil by the tubular process, whicL replaces Charon's 
boat, over tLe Lune at Lancaster, cares to come and woUl oq 
the Coniston hills in a summer morning, when the eyebriglit 
is out on the high fields, she may gather, with a little help 
from Brantwood garden, a bouquet of the entire Foxglore 
tribe in flower, as it is at present defined, and may see what 
tbey are like, altogether. 

4. She shall gather : first, the Enpfarasy, which makes the 
turf on the brow of the bill glitter as it witL new-fallen manna ; 
tLeii, from one of the blue clusters on tLe top of the garden 
wall, the common bright blue Speedwell ; and, from the gar- 
den lied beneath, a dork blue spire of Veronica spicata ; then, 
at the nearest opening into the wood, a little foxglove in its 
first dehght of shaking out its bells ; then — what next does 
the I>octor say ?— a suapdn^on? we must go back into the 
garden for that — here is a goodly crimson one, but what the 
little speedwell vnW tlauk of him for a relative I can't tliiuk ! 
— ft mullein?— that we must do without for the moment; a 
monkey flower ? — that we will do witLout, altogether ; a lady's 
8lip]>er ? — say rather a goblin's with the gout ! but, such aa 
the flower-cobbler has made it, here ia one of the kind that 
people praise, out of tLe greenhouse, — and yet a figwort we 
must have, too ; which I see on referring to Loudon, may be 
balm-leaved, hemp-leaved, tansy-leaved, nettle-leaved, wing- 
leaved, heart-leaved, eai-leaved, spear-leaved, or lyre -lea veil. 
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1 think I can find a balm-leaved one, though I don't know 
wlwt to make of it when IVe got it. but it's called a 'Seorodo- 
Din ' in Sowerby, and something very ugly besides ; — 111 put 
a bit of Teucrium Scorodonia in, to finish : and now — bow 
will my young Proserplnn arrange her bouquet, and rank the 
family relations to their contentment ? 

5. She has oviXy one kind of floners in her hand, as botani- 
cal clasaificfttion atjinds at present ; and whether the system 
be more rational, or in any human sense more scientific, which 
puta calceolaria and speedwell together, — and foxglove and 
euphrasy ; and runs them on one side into the mints, and on 
the other into the nightshades ;— naming them, meanwhile, 
BODie from diseases, some from vermin, some from blockheads, 
and the rest anyhow ; — or the method I am pleading for, 
which teaches us, watchful of their seasonable return and 
chosen abiding places, to associate in oiu" memory the flowers 
wliich truly resemble, or fondly companion, or, in time kept 
by the signs of Heaven, succeed, each other ; and to name 
them in some historical connection with the loveliest fancies 
and most helpful faiths of the ancestral world^Proserpina be 
judge ; with every maid that sets flowers on brow or breast — 
from Tbule to Sicily. 

6. We will unbind our bouquet, then, and putting all the 
rest of its flowers aside, examine the range and nature of the 
little blue cluster only. 

And first^-we liave to note of it, that the plan of the blos- 
som in alt the kinds is the same \ an irregular quatrefoil : and 
irregular quatrefoils are of extreme i-arity in flower form. I 
don't myself know one, except the Veronica. The cruciform 
vegetables — the heaths, the ohves, the lilacs, the little Tor- 
menlillas, and tlie poppies, are all perfectly symmetiieaL 
Two of the petals, indeed, as a rule, are different from the 
other two, except in the heaths ; and thiis a distinctly crosslet 
form obtained, but always an equally balanced one : while in 
the Veronica, as in the Violet, the blossom always refers itself 
to a supposed place on the stalk with respect to the ground ; 
and the upper petal is always the largest 

The supposed place is often very suppositious indeed — for 





clusters of the commou veronicas, if luxuriant, throw their 
bloHijoms about anywhere. But the idea of an upper and 
lower petal ie always kept in the flower's little tniml. 

7. In the second place, it is a qiul« open and flat quatiefoil 
— Boseparatinfjilself from the belled quadrature of the healh, 
and the tubed oud primrose-lilce quadi'ature of the crucifene ; 
and, both as a quatrefoU, and aa an open one, it is separated 
from the foxgloves and snapdragons, which are neither qui- 
trefoils, iior opeu ; but are cinqfoils shut up ! 

8. lu the third place, open and flat though the flower be, il 
is niouoiKtalous ; all the four arms of the cross strictiv ht- 
coming one in the centre ; so that^ though the blue foils l<ioli 
DO less sharjily separate than those of a buttercup or a cistus ; 
and are so delicate that one expects them to fall from their 
stalk if we breathe too near, — do but lay hold of one, — aiid, 
at the touch, the entire blossom is lifted from its stalk, nui! 
may be laid, in perfect shape, on our paper before us, as easily 
as if it had been a nicely made-up blue bonnet, lifted off its 
stand by the milliner. 

I pause here, to consider a little ; because I find myself 
mixing up two characteristics which have nothing necessar; 
in their reUtion ; — namely, the unity of the blossom, and its 
coming easily off the stalk. The separate petals of the cistua 
and cheiTy fall as easily as the foxglove draps its bells ; — on 
the other hand, there are monopetalous things that don't drop, 
but hold on like the convoluta,* and moke Uie rest of the tree 
sad for their dying. 1 do not see my way to any ^st«matic 
noting of decadent or persistent corolla ; but, in passing, we 
may thank the veronica for never allowing us to see how it 
fades, ■!■ and being always cheerfuland lovely, while it is with us. 

* I fltid mucli more difficulty, mjeulf, being old, iu using my &ller«d 
names for specify tbuu my yuung iwhatarB nill. In watching tlte bells 
of the purple bindweed fade at evening, let them learn the fourth verte 
of llie prayer of Heiekiah, aa it ia In the Vulgate— " Generatio mea 
ablatt eat, et convoluta est a me. aicut tabernaculum pastorie," — and 
tbey wilt not forget the name of the fast-fading— ever renewed — " Wile 
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9. And for a farther specidty, I think we should take note 
of the purity and siuiplioity of iis, Jiarnl blue, not sprinkling 
itself with unwholesome suyar like a larkspur, nor varying 
into uoppery or turquoise-like hue as the forget-me-not ; but 
keeping itself as modest as a blue print, pale, in the moat 
frequent kinds ; but pure esceedingly ; and rejoicing in fel- 
lowship with the grey of its native rocks. The palest of all I 
think it will be well to remember as Veronica Clara, the 
" Poor Clare " of Veronicas. I find this note on it in my 

■ The flower of an exquisite grey-white, like hchen, or shadeil 
hoar-frost, or dead silver ; makiug the long- weathered stones 
it grew upon perfect with a finished modesty of imleuess, as 
if the flower amid be blue, and would not, for their 8ak& 
Xiaying its fine small leaves along in embroidery, like Anagal- 
lia tenella,— indescribable in the tender feebleness of it — after- 
wards as it grew, dropping the little blossoms from the base 
of the spire, before the buils at the top had blown. Qatb- 
ered, it was happy beside me, with a little water under a 
stone, and put out one pale blossom after another, day by 
day.' 

10. Lastly, and for a high worthiness, in my estimate, nota 
that it is villi, of the wUdest, and proud iu j)Ui-e descent of 
race : submitting itself to no follies of the eur-breeding florist. 
Its species, though many resembling each other, are severally 
constant in aspect, and easily recognizable ; and I have never 
seen it provoked to glare into any gigantic impudence at a 
fiower show. Fortunately, perhaps, it is scentless, and so de- 
spised. 

11. Before I attempt arranging its families, we must note 
that while the corolla itself is one of the most constant in 
form, and so distinct from all other blossoms that it may be 
always known at a glance ; the leaves and habit of growth vary 
BO greatly in families of tUffereut climates, and those bom for 
special situations, moist or dry, and the like, that it is quite 
impossible to characterize Veronic, or Veronique, vegetation 
in general terma One can say, comfortably, of a strawberry, 
that it is a creeper, without esiwcting at the next moment to 
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see d steeple of strawberry' blossoms rise to controilict lu i— 
we can venture to aay of » foxglove that it grows iu a «pit, 
n-ithout ftny lUuger of finding, farther on, a carpet of prostnito 
and entangling JigitAlis ; and we may pronounce oF n hutitt- 
cup tbat it grows mostl}' in meadows without fear of finding 
ouTBelves at the edge of the next thicket, under the shadow of 
ti buttercup-bush growing iuto valuable timber. But the 
Veronica reclines witli the lowly.* upon occasion, and nspire*, 
with the proud ; in here the plensed compiiniou of the grouml- 
inea, and there the nurebuked rivnl of the larkspurs : ou Ibe 
rocks of Coniaton it effaces itself almost into the film of k 
lichen ; it pierces the snows of Iceland with the gentian : mi 
in the Falkland Islands is a white-blossomed evergreen, of 
which botanists are in dispute whether it be Veroniea or OUw. 

12. Of these many and various forms, I find the mauuen 
and customs alike inconstant ; and this of especially singuUr 
in them — ^that the Alpine and northern species bloom hardily 
in contest with the retiring snows, while with us thoy wait till 
the spring is past, and offer themselves to us only in consola- 
tion for the vanished violet and primrose. As we farther ei- 
amine the ways of plants, I suppose we shall find some that 
determine upon a fixed season, and will bloom methodically 
in June or July, whetlier in Abyssinia or Greenland ; and 
others, like the \-iolet and crocus, which are flowers of the 
spi-ing, at whatever time of the favouring or frowning year the 
spring returns to their country. I suppose also that botan- 
ists and gardeners know all these matters tlioroughly : but 
they don't put them into their books, and the clear notions of 
them only come to me now, as I think and watch. 

13. Broadly, however, the famihes of the Veronica fall into 
three main divisions, — those which have round leaves lobed 
at the edge, like ground ivy ; those which have small thyme- 
like leaves ; and those which have long leaves like a foxglove's, 
only smaller — never more than two or two and a half inches 
long. 1 therefore take them in these connections, though 
without any bar between the groups ; only separating the Ee- 

* See diBtinulioa between reoumlwiit uidramjiaut herbs, below, i 
' Verenica Agrestis,' p, 212, 
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gina from the other tbyme-leftved ones, to give her due pre- 
cedence ; and the rest will then arrange tbemselvea into 
twenty families, easily ilistiaguishable aud memorable. 

I have clioseo for Veronica Begiua, the brave Icelandic o 
irlucli pierces the snow in lirst spring, with lovely small shoots 
of perfectly set leaves, no larger than a grain of wheat ; the 




flowers in a lifted cluster of five or six together, not crowded, 

jet not loose ; large, for veronica — about the size of a ailTer 

penny, or say half on inch across — ^leep blue, with ruby centre. 

My woodcut, Fig. 4, is outlined* from the beautiful en- 

* ' AlMtrictvd ' rBlher, 1 should have eaid. and nitti perfect skill, by 
Mr. CoUingvood |th« joint translalor of Xenoplion's Ecouomios for Um 
' BibliolliBca Pustorum 'j. So also llie urxt fullon-lDL: cut, Fig. 3. 
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graving D. 342,* — there called ' fruticulosa,' from the imml>«"r- 
of the young shootB. 

14. Beucath the llegina, come the twenty easily ilisii »-^ 
guisheJ farailjea, namely : — 1 

I. ChamnHlrj-s. ' Oround-onk.' I cannot tell why i i m ' 
called — its small and rounded leaves having nothing like i>»^^^ 
leavea about them, escept the serration, which is common "iVu'^ 
half, nt least, of all leaves that grow. But the idea is all ""- ^ji 
Europe, apparently. Fr. ' petit chi'ue : ' German and EngLa^j^^^ \ 
' Germander,' a merely corrupt form of Cliamanitys. 

The representative English veronica "trermander Sjie^s— ^j, 
well " — very prettily drawn in S. 96G ; too tall and weed! i ~~^% 
in D. 448. 

9. Hederi folia. Ivy-leaved: butmoreproperly,cymbslajri;M- 
leaved. It is the Euglish field representative, though bliixc- 
flowered, of the Byzantine white veronica, V, Cymbalarila, 
very beautifully drawn iu G. 9. Hederifolia well in D, 428_ 

3. Agrestis. Fr. 'Euatique,' We ought however elearJ'j' 
to understand whether ' agrestis,' used by English botanists 
is meant to imply a literally field flower, or only a ' ruatitr 
one, which might an jn-operly grow in a wood. I shall aliviy* 
myself use 'agrestis' in the literal sense, and ' rustica' iw-^ 
'rustique.' I see no reason, iu the present case, for sepiu'it-^' 
ing the Polite from the Rustic flower ; the agrestis, D, Ut^ 

* Of Ihe referencua, heDccCorward neceHaary to the books t liive uwi^^^ 
■a aiithoritieB, the readervrill plesu note tlie following ablireviatlom:— 

C. CurtiH'g Hagiiziat) uf Botauy. 

D. Flora Danica. 
F, Figuier. 

O. Slbthorpu'a Flora Orseca. 
L. Lianieua. Rvstema Natiirn. 
L. S. LinnieuB'i Flora Sueclca, But till we are quite u«ed to the otlie) 

letters, I print thin reference in words. 
L. N. William Curtis'a Flora LoudipeusiB. Of (he exquisite plUrs 

engraved for this book b.v Junies Sowerby, note is taken in tlio 

close o( nent chapter. 
O. Sowerby'B Engliali Wild Flotren; the old edition in tliinj-twa 

thin volumBB— far the beat. 
S. 6owerli,r's English Wild Flowers; tile modern edition in ten vol- 
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a.Tt*i S. 971, seems to me not more meekly recumbent, nor 
itiore frankly cultiirelesa. tlinii the so-cfilled Politn, S. 972 : 
lis ere seems also no French acknowledgment of its polite- 
n^^, iind the Greek family, O. ii, seem the rudest and wUdest 
of all. 

^uite &fii't'} flower it is, I believe, lying always low on the 
g-K-«3und, recumbent, but not creeping. Note this difference : 
no (astening roots are thi-own out by the reposing stems of 
tbftx. 8 Veronica ; a creeping or accurately ' rampant 'plant roots 
it«»^lf in advancing. Conf. Nob. 5, 6. 

^. Arvensis, We have yet to note a still finer distinction 
J it* epithet. ' Agrestis ' will pi-operly mean a flower of the open 
r gX"<i>UDd — ^yet not caring whether the piece of earth be culti- 
■v^t ed or not, bo long as it is under clear sky. But when agri- 
ctilture has turned the unfruittiil acres into ' arva beata,' — if 
ttien the plant thrust itself between the furrows of the plough, 
it is properly called ' Arvensis.' 

I don't quite see my way to the same distinction iii Unglish, 
— perhaps I may get into the habit, as time goes on, of calling 
th.e Arvensea consistently furrow- flowers, and the Agrestes 
field-flowers. Furrow-veroiiica is a tiresomely long name, but 
na ust do for the present, as the best interpretation of its Latin 
fliaracter. " ntlgatissima in cultia et arvis," D. 515. The 
vIosBom itself is exquisitely delicate ; and we may be thankful, 
'*c»'th here and in Denmark, for such a lovely ' vulgate.' 

d Montana. D. 1201, The first really creeping phint we 
li^^-e had to notice. It throws out roots from the recumbent 
Bt^ma. Otherwise like agrestis, it has leaves like ground-ivy. 
C^kXled a wood species in the text of D. 

•• Peraica. An eastern form, but now perfectly natural- 

iK«!<l here— D. 1982 ; S. 973. The flowers very large, and ex- 

Ir^jnely beautiful, but only one springing from ea(.'h leaf- axil. 

Xeaves and stem like Montana ; and also creeping with new 

looU at intervals. 

7. Tripbylla (not triphyllot', — see Flora Suecica, 22). 

'Meaning trifld-leaved ; but the leaf is really divided into 

L &ve lobes, not three— see S, 974, and G. 10. The palmate 

^^ 'orm of the leaf seems a mere caprice, and indicates no transi- 

1 
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tional form in the plant: it may be accepted as only a mo* 
mentarj- compliment of mimicry to tlie geraniumH. Ihg 
Siberian variety, ' multifida,' C. 1679, diviiJes itself almost u 
the submerged leaves of the water-ninunculua. 

The tripbylla itself is widely diffused, growing alike on (be 
sandy fields of Kent, and of Troy. In D. G27 is given as et 
tremely delicate and miuut« nortbera type, the flowers springinf 
OS in Persica, one from each leaf-axil, and at distant inlervgU 

8. Officiualia. D. 248. a 2&4. Fr, ' Vemntque officuale', 
(Oerm. Gebrauclilicher Ebrenpreis,) our commonest EngM 
and Welsh speedwell ; richest in cluster and frankest in imil- 
side growth, whether on bank or rock ; but assuredly liking 
either a bank or a rock, and the top of a wall better than the 
shelter of one. Uncountable 'm,<iTiads,' I am tempted to 
write, but, cautiously and literally, ' hundred ' of blossoms— 
if one could count, — ranging certainly towards the thoustnd 
in some groups, all bright at once, make our WestmoreUnJ 
lanes look as if they were decked for weddings, in early sum- 
mer. In the Danish Flora it is drawn smaU and poor ; its 
southern tj-pe being the true one : but it is diflicult to explnin 
the difference between the look of a flower which really mfferi, 
as in this instance, by a colder climate, and becomes mean 
and weak, as well as dwarfed ; and one which is braced and 
brightened by the cold, though diminislied, as if under the 
charge imd chai'm of an affectionate fair}-, and becomes a joy- 
fully patriotic inheritor of wilder scenes and skies. Medicinal, 
to soul and body alike, this gracious and domestic flower ; 
though astringent and bitter in the juice. It is the Welsh 
deeply honoured 'Fluellen.' — See final note on the mj-th of 
Veronica, see % 18. 

9. Thymifolifl. Thyme-leaved, G. 6. Of course the lon- 
gest possible word — serpyliifoUa — is used in S. 978. It is a 
high mountain plant, growing on the top of Crete as the snow 
retires ; and the Veronica minor of Gerarde ; " the root* is 
small and threddie, taking hold of the upper sHrface of the 
earth, where it spreadeth." So also it is drawn as a creeper in 
F. 492, where the llower appears to be oppressed and oofr 
cealed by the leafage. 





10. MinutA, calkd 'hirsute' in S. 985 : an ugly character- 
istic to unme the lovely Utile thing by. The distinct blue 
lines in the petals might jierhaps justify 'picta* or 'lineata,' 
rather than an epithet of size ; but I suppose it is Gerarde'a 
Minima, and so leave it, more safely named as ' minute ' thnn 
'least.* For I think the next variety 
may dispute the leastness. 

I I . Vema. D. '252. Mountains, 
in dry places in early spring. Up- 
right, and confused in the leafage, 
which is sharp-pointed and close set, ^ 
much hiding the blossom, but of ex- 
treme elegance, fit for a sacred fore- 
ground ; as any gentle student nill 
feel, who copies tbis outline from the 
Rora Danica, Fig. fl. 

IS> Peregrina. Anotherextrenie- 
lyemallTariety, nearly pink iu colour, 
passing into bluish lilac and white. 
American ; but called, I do not nee 
why, 'Veronique voyageuxe,' by the 
French and Fremder Ehreiiprcis in 
Germany. Given as a frequent Eng- 
lish weed in S. 927. 

13. Alpino. Veronique des Alpes. 
Gebirgs Ebreupreia. Still minute ; 
its scarcely distinct flowers form- 
ing a close head among the leaves ; 
round-petalled in D. l(i. but sharp, 
Bs usual, in S. 980. On the Noi-way 
Alps in grassy places ; and in Scotland 
by the side of mountain rills ; buti-ai-e. 
On Ben Nevis and Lnchio y Gair (S.) 

1 4. Scutellata. From the ahield-lilte shaiie of its seed-ves- 
■els. Veronique a Ecusson ; Schildfruch tiger Ehrenpreis. 
But the seed-vessels are more heart shape than shield. Marcii 
Speedwell. S. 988, D. 209,~in the one pink, in the other 
blue ; but again in D. 1561, pink. 
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"In flooded meadows, common." (D.) A spoiled ami sat- 
terml form ; the seeds too conspicuous, but tbe fiowen Ter; 
delicate, heuce ' Gratiola minima' in Gesner The cosfugeJ 
ramification of the cluaters worth noting, iu relation totlie 
equally struggling fibres of root. 

I B. Spicata. S. 5182 ; very prettily done, representing tlie 
inside of the flower as deep blue, tlie outside pale. The tip 
of the spij-e, all cnlices, the calyx being indeed, througL all 
the veronicas, an important and persistent member. 

The tendency to arrange itself iu spikes is to be noted na > 
degradation of the veronic character ; connecting it on oiie 
side with the Bnapdragons. on the oilier with the opbrr'h 
In Veronica Ophrydea, (C, 2210,) this resemblance to iLe 
contorted tribe is carried bo far that " the corolla of the ve- 
ronica becomes irregnlar, the tube gibbons, the faux (tliroal) 
haii'y, and three of the lacinire (lolies of petals) Tariouslj 
twisted." The spire of blossom, violetn^oloured, is then cloae 
set, and exaftly resembles an ophryd, except iu being sharper 
at the top. ITie engraved outline of the blossom is good, w& 
■very curious. 

1 0. Gentianoides. Tliis is the most directly aiid curiously 
imitative among the— shall we call them — ' histrionic ' types 
of Veronica, It grows exactly hke a clustered upright gen- 
tian ; has the same kind of leaves at its root, and springs 
with the same bright vitality among the retiring snowa ol Iha 
Bithynian Olympus. (G. 6.) If, however, the Caucosum 
flower, C. 1002, be the same, it has lost its perfect grace in 
luxuiiauce, growing as large as an asphodel, and with root- 
leaves half a foot long. 

The petals are much veined ; and this, of all veronicas, h>s 
tlie lower petal smallest in proportion to the three above — 
" triplo aut quadruplii minori." (G.) 

1 7. Stagnarum. Marsh -Veronica. The last four bmilies 
we have been examining vai-y from the typical Veronicas not 
only in their lance-ahaped clusters, but in their lengthened, 
and often every way much enlarged leaves also : and the two 
which we now will take in association, 17 and 18, carrj- the 
change in aspect farthest of any, being both of them true 
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vater-plKntB, w-ith strong stems aud thick leavea Tlie present 
name of my Veronica Slaguorum is however V. aiiagiJlia, a 
mere insult to tlie little water primula, which one plnut of the 
Teronica would make fifty of. Tbia is a rnuk water-weed, 
having coufused buuches of blossom and Fieed, like uuripe 
currents, dangling from the leaf-asilB. So that where the 
little triphylln, (No. 7, above,) has only one blossom, dnintily 
set, and well seen, thin has a Htter of twenty-five or thirty on 
a long stalk, of which only three or four nre well out as flow- 
era, and the rest are mere knobs of bud or seed. The stalk 
is thick (half an inch round at the bottom), the leaves long 
and misshapen. "Frequeus in fossis,'' D. 203. French, 
Uouron d'Eau, but I don't know the root or exact meaning 
of Mouron. 

An ugly Australian s^iecies, 'labiata,' C. 1000, has leaves 
two inches long, of the shape of an aloe's, and partly oloeine 
in testure, "sawed with unequal, fleshy, pointed teeth," 

1 8. Fontium. Brook-Veronica. Brook-/jinte, the Anglo- 
Saxon ' lime ' fi-om Lntin limus, meaning the soft mud of 
streams. German ' Bach-bnugo ' (Brook-purse ?) ridiculously 
changed by the botanists into •Beccabunga.'fora Latin name 1 
Very beautiful iu its crowded green leaves as a streani-com- 
pnniun ; rich and bright more than watercress. See notice of 
it at Matlock, in ' Modem Painters,' vol. v. 

1 9. Clara. Veranique des rochers. Saxatilis, I suppose, 
in Sowerby, hut am not sui'e of Laving identified that with 
my own favourite, for which J therefore keep the name ' Clara,' 
(see above § !)) ; and the other rock variety, if indeed another, 
must be remembered, together with it. 

20. Giau<ra. G. 7. And this at all events, with the Clara, 
is to be remembered as closing the series of twenty families, 
acknowledged by Proserpina. It is a beautiful low-growing 
ivy-leaved t_i-pe, with flowers of subdued lUoc blue. On 
Mount Hymettus : no other locality given in the Flora Gneco. 

15. I am sorry, and shall always be so, when the varieties 
of any flower which I have to commend to the student's mem- 
ory, exceed ten or twelve in number ; but I am content to 
gratify his pride with lengthier task, if indeed he will resign 
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liiniaelf to tlie Imperative close of the more inelunive cnlalogrue. 
and be content to know the twelve, or sixleeu, or twenty, ac- 
koowledged families, Uiorouglily ; and only in their illuBtm- 
tion to think of rarer forruH. Tlie object of ' Proseqjina,' is 
to niuke Iiim hftppily cognizant of the common aspect of Greek 
and Englixh flowers ; under the t«rm ' Enfflisli,' comprehend- 
ing the Saxon, Celtic, Normnn, and Danish Florna. Of the 
evergreen xhrub alluded to in g 11 above, the Veronica De- 
cuasata of the Pacific, which is "a biishy evergreen, with 
beautifully set crosa-leavea, and white blossoms scented like 
olea frngrauM," I should like him only to I'ead with much »ur- 
prise, and some incredulity, in Piukerton's or other ent«rtaiu- 
ing travellers' vnyngea, 

Iti. And of the families given, he is to note for the (vmi- 
mon simple eharact eristic, that tiiey are quatrefoils referred to 
a mors or less elevated position on n central stem, and Laving, 
in that relation, the lowermost petal diminished, contrari- to 
the almost universal habit of other flowers to develop in such 
a position the lower petal chiefly, that it may have its full 
share of light. You will find nothing but blunder and em- 
barrassment result from any endeavour to enter into further 
particulars, such as " the relation of the dissepiment with re- 
spect to the ".alves of the cnjjsule," etc., etc. since " in the 
various species of Vei-onica almost every kind of dehiscence 
may be observetl " {C. imder V. perfoliatii, 1936, an Austratiou 
species). Sibtliorpe gives tlie entire definition of Veronica 
with only one epithet added to mine, " Corolla quadrifida. 
rolala, lacinifL infima angustiore," but I do not know what 
' rotata ' here means, ns there is no apjiearauce of revolved 
action in the petals, so far as I can see. 

17. Of the mythic or poetic significance of the vci-onica, 
there is less to be said than nt its natural beauty. I liave not 
been able to iliscover with what feeling, or at what time:, its 
eacred name was originally given ; and the legend of S, Veron- 
ica herself is, in the substance of it. in-ational, and thei-efore 
incredible. Tlie meaning of the term " rational,' as applie^l 
s legend or miracle, is, that there has been an intelligible need 
for the permission of the miracle at the time wfaeu it is 
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corded ; and that the nature and inaniier of the act itself 
fihould be comprehenHible in the scope. Thei-e waa thus 
quite simple need for Christ to feed the multitudes, and to 
appear lo S. Paul ; but no need, so far as human iuteUigence 
<'an reach, for the reflection of HiB features upon n piece of 
linen winch could be seen b_v not one in a million of the dis- 
ciples to whom He might more easily, at any time, manifest 
Himself pereonnllj and perfectly. Nor, I believe, has the 
story ot S. Vej-oniea ever been asserted to be other than sym- 
"bolic by the sincere teachers of the Church ; and, even so far 
as in that merely explanatory function, it became the seal of 
an extreme sorrow, it is not easy to understand how the jjen- 
eivfi fable was associated vrMi a flower so familiar, ao bright, 
emd 90 popularly of good omen, as the Speedwell. 

18. Yet, the fact being actually so, and this consecration of 
the veronica being certainly far more ancient and earnest than 
the fiiintly romantic and extremely absurd legend of the forget- 
me-not ; the Speedwell has assuredly the higher claim to be 
given and accepted as a token of pure and faithful love, and 
to be trusted as a sweet sign that the innocence of affection is 
indeed more frequent, and the appointed destiny of its faith 
more fortimate, than our inattentive hearts have hitherto dis- 
cerned. 

1!). And this the move, because the recognized rirtues and 
uses of the plant are real and manifold : and the ideas ot a 
peculiar honourableiiess ami worth of life connected with it 
by the German popular name ' Honour-prize ' ; while to the 
heart of the British race, the same thought is brought home 
by Shakespeare's adoption of the flower's Welsh name, for the 
faithfuUeat common soldier of his ideal king. As a lover's 
pledge, therefore, it does not merely mean memorj' ; — for, in- 
deed, why shoidd love be thought of as such at all, if it need 
to promise not to forget? — but the blossom is siguiflcant also 
of the lover's best virtues, patience in suffering, purity in 
thought, gaiety in courage, and serenity in trutli ; and there- 
fore I make it, worthily, the clasping and central flower of 
the Cytberidea. 
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1. SnpposiNo that, in early life, one hatl fhe power of Uraig 
to one's (ancj'.^and why sliould we not, if the said i&nx^ irwe 
reatrained liy the knowledge of the two great laws concerning 
our nafure, that happiness is increased, not by the enlarge- 
ment of the possessions, but of the heart ; and days length- 
ened, not by the crowding of emotions, but the economy of 
them ? — if thus taught, we had, I repeat, the ordering of onr 
house and estate in our own hands, I beheve no manner ol 
temperance in pleasure would be better rewarded than tliatof 
making our gardens gay only with comiaon flowers; and 
leaving those which needed care for their transplanted life to 
be fbund in their native places when we travelled. So long as I 
hud crocus and daisy in the spring, roses in the summer, and 
hollyhocks and pinks in the autumn, I used to be myself in(l<>- 
pendent of farther horticulture, — and it is only now that I am 
old, and since pleasant travelling Iiaa become impoaathle to 
me, that I am thiuikful to have the white narcissus in my bor- 
ders, instead of waiting to walk through the fragrance of the 
meadows of Clarens ; and pleased to seethe milkwort blue on 
my scythe-mown banks, since I cannot gather it any more on 
the rocks of the Vosgea, or in the divine glens of Jura. 

2. Among the losses, all the more fatal iu being unfelt, 
brought upon us by the fury and ^-ulgarity of modern life, I 
count for one of the sjiddest, the loss of the wish to gather a 
flower in travelling. The other day, — whether indeed a sign 
of some dawning of doubt and remorse in the public mind, as 
to the perfect jubilee of railroad journey, or merely a jiiece of 
the common daily flatterj- on which the power of the British 
press first depends, I cannot judge ; — but, for one or other ol 
Buch motives, I saw lately in some illustrated paper a pictorial 
comparison of old-fashioned and modem travel, representingj 
as the type of things passed away, the outside passengers of 
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the mail shrinking into huddled and Hilent distress from the 
ewirl of a winter snowstorm ; and for type of the present Ely- 
eiau dispensation, the inside of a first-class saloon cniriage, 
'Vritb a beautiful young lady in the lost patteni of Pariaiaa 
travelling dress, conversing, Daily news in hand, with a young 
officer — her fortunate vis-a-vis— on the subject of our military 
successes in Afghanistan and Zululand.* 

3, I will not, in presenting — it must not be called, tha 
other side, but the supplementary, and wilfully omitted, 
facts, of this ideal, — oppose, as I faii'ly misrht, the discomforts 
of a modem cheap excursion train, to the ebiiriot-und-four, 
with outriders ami courier, of ancient noblesse. I will com- 
pare only the actual facts, in the former and in latter years, of 
my own journey from Paris to Geneva. As matters are now 
■rranged, I find myself, at half-past eight in the evening, 
waiting in a confused crowd with which I atn presently to 
contend for a seat, in the dim light and cigar-stench of the 
great station of the Lyons line. Making slow way through 
the hostilities of the platform, in partly real, jtartly weak po- 
litenena, as may be, I find the corner seats of course already 
full of prohibitory cloaks and umbrellas ; but manage to get 
a middle back one ; the net overhead is already surcharged 
with a bulging extra portmanteau, so that I squeeze my desk 
as well as I can between my legs, and arrange what WTaps I 
have about my knees and shoulders. Follow a couple of 
hours of simple patience, with nothing to entertain one's 
thoughts but the steady rour of the line under the wheels, tha 
blinking and dnppiug of the oil lantern, and the more or less 
ungainly wretchedness, and variously sullen com promises 
and encroachments of posture, among tlie five other passen- 
gers preparing themselves for sleep r the last aiTangement for 
the night being to shut up both windows, in order to eflfect, 
Tvith our six breaths, a salutaiy modification of the night air. 

4, The banging and bumping of the caniages over the turn- 
Iftbles wakes me up as I am beginning to doze, at Fontaine- 
bleou, and again at Sens ; and the trilling and thrilling of the 

* S«H It^tler on (lit! Inal results of our African oampalgns, in the iforn- 
tng lUI at April Ulli, uf Ibis jnur. 
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little t'elegraph bell eetitblisbes itself in ray ears, and stays 
there, trilliug me at lust into a shivering, suspicious sort of 
sleep, which, with a few vaguely fretful shrugs and fidgeta, 
carries me as far as Tonuerre, where the ' quiuze minutes 
(I'arref revolutionize everything ; ami I get a turn or two on 
the platform, and perhaps a ghmpae of the stars, with promise 
of a clear moruing ; and so generally keep awake poat Mont 
Bard, remembering the happy walks one used to have on the 
terrace under Buffou's tower, and thence watching, if per- 
chance, from the mouth of the high tunnel, any film of moon- 
light may show the fur undulating masses of the hills of 
Citeaux. But most likely one knows the place where the 
great old view used to be only by the sensible quickening of 
the pace as the train turns down the incline, and crashes 
through the trenched cliffs into the confusion and lugh clat- 
tering vaiJt of the station at Dijon. 

6. And as my jotuTiej' is almost always in the spring-time, 
the twisted spire of the cathedral usually shows itself against 
the first grey of dawn, as we mn out again southwards ; and 
resolving to watch the sunrise, I fall more complacently osteep, 
— and the mn is really up by the time one has to change car- 
riages, and get morning coffee at Macon. And from Ambe- 
liens, through the Jura valley, one is more or less feverishly 
happy and thankful, not so much for being in sight of Mont 
Blanc again, as in baring got through the nasty and gloomy 
night journey ; and then the sight of the Rhone and the 
Bateve seems only like a dream, presently to end in nothing- 
ness : till, covered with dust, aud feeling as if one never should 
be fit for anything any more, one staggers down the hill to the 
Hotel des Bergues, and sees the dirtied Rhone, with its new 
iron bridge, and the smoke of a new factory esactly dividing 
the line of the aiguilles of Chamouni. 

C. That is the journey na it is now, — and as, for me, it must 
be ; except on foot, since there is now no other way of making 
it. But this i«M the way we used to manage it in old days : — 

Veiy early in Continental transits we bad found out that 
the family travelUug carriage, taking much time and ingenuity 
to load, needing at the least three, usually four — horses, f 
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on Alpiae paasea sii, not only jolted and lagged painfully ou 
bad roads, but was liable iii every way to more awkward di«- 
comfiturea tliaa lighter vehicles ; gettiug itself jammed in 
arohways. wrenched with damage out of ruts, ami involved in 
volleys of juatifiable reprobation among market atolls. So 
wheu we kuew better, luy father and mother always hod their 
own old-fasliioued light two-horse carriage to themselvea, and 
I had one made with any quantity of front and side pockets 
fur books and picked up stones ; and hung very low, with a 
£xed side-step, which I could get off or on with the horses at 
the trot ; and at any rise or tuH of the road, relieve tlieui, and 
get my own walk, without ti-oubling the ilriver to tliink of me. 

7. Thus, leaving Paris in the bright spring morning, when 
the Seine glittered gaily at Charenton, and the arbres de 
Judce were mere ijyramids of piiqile bloom round Villeneuve- 

_ t>t.-George8, one had an afternoon walk among the rocks of 
Fontiunebleau, and next day we got early uito Sens, for new 
leaaons in its cathedral aisles, and the first aaunter among the 
■building riues of the coteaus. I finished my plate of the 
Tower of Giotto, for the 'Seven Lamps,' in tlie old inn at 
Sena, which Dickena has descriljed in his wholly matchless 
way in the last chapter of ' Mrs. Liniper's Lodgings.' The 
next day brought us to the ooHte limestones at Mont Bard, 
and we always spent the Suu<1ny at the Bell in Dijon. Mon- 
day, the drive of drives, through the village of Genlis, the 
fortress of Ausonue, and up the hill to the \*ine-8urrouuded 
town of Dole ; whence, behold at last the limitless ranges of 
Jura, south and north, beyond the woody plain, and above 
them the ■ Deraiera Rochers ' and the white scjuare-set summit, 
worshippeil ever anew. Then at Poligny, the same afternoon, 
we gathered the first milkwort for that year ; and on Tuesday, 
at St. Laurent, the wild lily of the valley ; and on Wednesday, 
at Morez, gentians. 

And on Thursday, the eighth or mnlh day from Paris, days 
all spent patiently and well, one saw from the gained height 
of Jura, the great Alps unfold themselves in their chains and 
wreathe of incredible crest and cloud, 

8, UuhappOy, during all the earliest and uKefulIest years of 
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Buch tmvellia<^, I had uo thought of ever taking up bolaoj m 
ft study ; feeling well that even geology, wbjeb was aateoedenl 
to jmiDting with me, could uot be folloive^I out in coniKcliiiii 
with ftrt but under strict limita. and with sore sbortconiingi 
It has only been the later discovery of the uselessuesB of olil 
Bcientific botany, nnd the abominableness of new, as an dt- 
nient of education for youth ; — and my certainty that s true 
knowledge of their native Flora waa meant by Heaven to Ijb 
one of the first heai't-poaseBBions of every happy boy and giri 
in ttower-beoriug lands, that have compelled me to gather into 
Hystem my fading memories, and wandering thoughts. AcJ 
of course in the diai-ies written at places of which I now mnt 
chiefly the details of the Flont, I find none ; and in this in- 
stance of the milkwort, whose name I was first told hy l!ia 
Clmmouui guide, Joseph Couttet, then walking with me « 
the unperiloua turf of the first rise of the Yosgea, west ol 
Strasburg, and rebuking me indignantly for my complnint 
that, being then thirty-seven yeai-s old, and not yet aWe to 
draw the great plain and distant spire, it was of no use trying in 
the poor remainder of life to do anything serious, — tbep, anJ 
there, I say, for the first time examining tbe strange httle 
flower, and always associating if, since, with the limestone 
crags of Alsace and Burgundy,* I don't find a single note ol 
its preferences or antipatliies in other diatricts, and cannot 
say a word about the soil it chooses, or the height it ventureB, 
or the familiarities to which it condescends, on the Alps or 
AjwunineB. 

0. But one tiling I have ascertained of it, lately at Braut- 
wood, that it is capricious and fastidious lieyond any other 
little blossom I know of. In laying out the rock ganlen, most 
of the terrace sides wci'e trusted to remnants of the natural 
slope, propped by fragments of stone, among which neaily 
every other wild flower tliat likes sun and air, is glad some- 
times to root itself. But at the top of all, one terrace was 
brought to matheniaticaUy true level of surface, and slope of 

" I d.'liberntely, not (iBrruIoualv. nllow more ■ulubiographj iu ' Pn>. 
Bcrplna' tlinii is b«comiug, b«ciiii^ I know nut how far 1 luaj be p 
mitteri 111 can-y on Ibal wliicli was begun in ' Fors.' 
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side, nod turfed vith delicately chosen ami ndjusted sodn, 
roeunt to be kept duly trim by the scythe. Anil only on this 
terrace does the GiuUetta choose to sliow herself, — and even 
there, not in itny consistent places, but gleaming out here in 
one year, there in another, like little bits of nne^pectecl sky 
through cloud ; and entirely refusing to allow either bank or 
ternice to be raowu the least trim during her time of disiwrt 
there. So spared aud indulged, there are no more waj-ward 
things in nil the woods or wilds ; no more delicate and per- 
fect tLingB to bo brought up by watch through day and night, 
than her recumbent clustei's, trickling, sometimes almost 
gushing through the grass, and meeting in tiny pools of flaw- 
less blue. 

10. I will not attempt at present to arrange the rarieties 
of the Qiuliettn, for I find that all the larger and presumably 
chnracterbtic forms belong to the Cupe ; and only since Mr. 
Froude came back from his African exploringa have I been 
able to get any clear idea of the brilliancy and associated in- 
finitude of the Cape flowers. If I could but write down tiiB 
substance of what he has told me, in the course of a chat or 
two. which have been among the best privileges of my recent 
stny in London, (prolonged aa it has been by recurrence of 
illness,) it would be a better summary of what should be 
generally kuowu in the natural history of southern plants than 
I could glean from fifty volumes of horticultural botany. In 
the meantime, everything being again thrown out of gear by 
the aforesaid illness, I must let this piece of ' Proserpina ' 
break off, as most of my work does — ^and as 2>erhaps all of it 
may soon do— leaving only suggestion for the happier re- 
search of the students who trust me thus far. 

11. Some essential points respecting the flower 1 shall note, 
however, before ending. There ia one large and frequent 
species of it of which the flowers are delicately yellow, touclie<l 
with tawny red forming one of the chief elements of wild fore- 
ground vegetation in the healthy districts of hard Alpine lime- 
stone," This is, I believe, the onlj- European type of the large 

• In preseiit Botany, Polygnln ('hamffilimiia; C, 311: or, hi English, 
Mach Hilk (.iruutij Imi:. It is nut. ne luittlors usually go. a name to 1w 
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Cape varietiea, in all of which, judging from such pUtoa aa 
h»ve h«eu acceBsible to me, tlie crests or fringsB of the lower 
petal are less coiiepicuouB than in the smaller speciee ; aiid 
the flower almost takes the aspect of a broom-hlossom or 
peiise-hloBsom. lu the smaller European varieties, the white 
fringes of the lower ]>etJil are the most important and charac- 
teristic part of thB flower, and they are, among European wild 
flowers, absolutely witliout any likeness of associated struct- 
ure. Tlie fringes or creats which, towards the origin of petals, 
BO ofteu give a frosted or gemmed appearance to the centi'es 
of flowers, are Iiere thrown to the eitremity of the petal, and 
suggest an ulmost coralline structure of blossom, which in no 
other instance whatever has been imitated, still less carried 
out into its conceivable varieties of form. How many such 
Yarieties might have been produced if these fringes of the 
Oiulietto, or those already alluded to of Lucia uiveii, had been 
repeate<l and enlarged ; as the tj-pe, once adopted for complex 
bloom in the thistle-head, is multiphed in the innumerable 
gradations of thistle, teasel, hawkweed, and aster ! We might 
have had flowers edged with lace finer than was ever woven 
by mortal fingers, or taaaelled and braided with fretwork of 
silver, never tarnished — or hoarfrost that grew brighter in the 
Buti. But it was not to be, and after a few hints of what 
might be done in this kind, the Fate, or Folly, or, on receut 
theories, the extreme fitness — and consequent survival, of the 
Thistles and Dandelions, entirely drives the fringed Lucias 
and blue-flushing milkworts out of common human neighbour- 
hood, to Uve recluse Hves with the memories of the abbots of 
Cluny, and pastors of Piedmont 

12. I have called the Giulietta ' Mi-as-fiuAhing ' because it is 

ill thODght of, aa it ri^nllj uoutaina Ihreu ideas ; and the plant doea, 
witliuut doubt, somewhat resemlile Ik's, and gmva on tlie ground ;— far 
more fitly called ' ground-box ' than the Veronica ' ground-oak.' I want 
to find a pretty name for it in connection with Bavo/ or Daaphlne, 
where 11 indicates, as above slated, the htiilthy districta of hard, lime- 
Mono, I do not remember it as ever occurring among the dark and moisl 
■halei of the iaiur laountua rangea, which at onc« confine aud pollute 
the air. 
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one of the group of exquisite flowers which at the time of 
their own blossoming, breathe their colour into the surrouud- 
iug leaves aotl supportiug stem. Very notably the Gmi.>e 
hyAcinth and Jura hyociuth, and some of the Vestals, empur- 
pling all their green leaves even to the ground : a quite dis- 
tinct nature in the flower, observe, this possession of a power 
to kindle the leaf and stem with its own passion, from that of 
the heatlis. roses, or lilies, where the determined bractu or 
calices assert themselves in opposition to the blossom, as little 
ptne'leaves, or mosses, or brown-paper packages, and the 
hke. 

13, The GiuUetta, however, ia again entirely separate from 
the other leaf-flushing blossoms, in that, after the two green 
leaves next the flower have glowed with its blue, while it lived, 
they do not fade or waste with it, but i-eturu to their own 
tortaBT green simplicity, and close over it to protect the seed. 
I only know this to be the case with the Criulietta Regina ; but 
suppose it to be (with variety of course in the colours) a con- 
dition in other species, — though of coui-se nothing is ever said 
of it in the botanical accounts of them. I gather, however, 
from Curtis's careful drawings that the prevailing coloui' of 
the Cape species ia purple, thus justifying still further uiy 
placing them among the Cytherides ; and I am content to take 
the descriptive epithets at present given them, for the follow- 
ing five of this southern group, hoping that they may be ex- 
plained for me aft«rwards by helpful frienda 

14 BracteoUta. C. 345. 

Oppositifolia, C. -192. 
Speeiosa, C. 1790. 

These three all purple, and scarcely distinguishable from 
sweet pease-blossom, only smaller. 

Stipulaceo, C. 1715. Small, and very beautiful, lilac and 
purple, with a leaf and mode of growth like rosemary, The 
" Foxtail " milkwort, whose name I don't accept, C. lOOG, is 
intermediate between this and the next species. 

1.5. Mixta. C. 1714. I don't see what mingling is meant, 
except that it is just like Erica tetralix in the leaf, only, ap- 
parently, having little foui--pe tailed pinks for blossoms. This 
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appearance is thus botanicnlly esplaineil, I do not mj'sell 
uiiderstBtiil the description, but copy it, thinking it may be o{ 
use to 6omelx>iIy. " Thcapex of the coriun ia expandeil into 
u two-lobed phiin petnl, tlie lobes of which are emarginste. 
This nppeudix is of a bright rose colour, and forma the prin- 
cipal part of the flower." Tlie deacriber relaxes, or relapses, 
into common language so fiir as to add that ' tbia appendix' 
" rtiBperaed among the green fohage iu every [jart of the shrub, 
gives it a pretty lively appearance." 

Perhaps this may also be worth extracting. 
" Carina, deeply channelled, of a salui-aled purple within, 
sides folded together, so as to include and firmly embrace the 
style and stamens, which, when arrived at maturity, upon 
being moved, escape elastically from their confinement, aiid 
Btrike against the two ei-ect petals or aire — by which the pollen 
is dispersed. 

"Stem shrubby, with long flexile branches." (Length or 
height not told. I imagine like an ordinary heath's.) 

The term 'carina,' occurring twice in the above description, 
is pecuUai' to the structure of the pease and milkworts ; wa 
will examine it afterwards. The European varieties of the 
milkwort, except the cbamGebuxua, are all niiuute, — and, their 
ordinary epithets being at least inoflTensive, I give them for 
reference till we find prettier ones ; altering only the Colcarea, 
because we could not have a ' Chalk Juhet,' and two Tariellea 
of the Regina, changed for reason good — her name, according 
to the last modem refinements of grace anil ease in pi-onunci- 
tion, being Eu-vulgarifl, var. genuinn ! My readers may more 
happily remember her and her sister as follows: — 

16. (i.) Giulietta Regiuo. Pure Blue. The some in colour, 
form, and size throughout Europe. 
(n.) Giulietta, Soror-Reginie. Pale, reddish-blue or 
white in the flower, and smaller in the leaf, 
otherwise like the Regina. 
(hi.) Giutietta Depressa. The smallest of those I can 
find drawings of. Flowers, blue ; lilac iu tha 
fringe, and no bigger than pins' heads ; Uis 
leaves quite gem-Uke in minuteness and order. 
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(iv.) Giulietta Cisterciana. Its present naine ' Cal- 
carea,' is meanl, in botanic Latiu, to exprees ita 
growth on limestone or chalk mouutaioB. But 
we might as well call the South Dow-n sheep, 
Calciireous mutton. My epithet will rightly 
associate it with the Burgundian hills round 
Cluny and Citeaux. Its grouml leaves are 
much larger than those of the Depressa ; the 
flower a little larger, but yery pale. 
(v.) Giulietta Austriaca. Pink, and very lovely, with 
bold cluster of ground leaves, but itself minute 
— almost dwarf. Called ' small bitter milkwort ' 
by S. How far distinct from the next follow- 
ing one, Nonvegiau, is not told. 

The above five kinds are given by Sowerby 
as British, but I have never found the Austriaca 
myself. 

{\i.) Giulietta Amaro. Norwegian. Very quaint in 
blossom outline, like a little blue rabbit with 
long ears. D. 1169. 

17. Nobody tells me why either this last or No, 5 have 
been called bitter ; and Gerarde's five kinds are distinguished 
only by colour^blue, red, white, purple, and "the dark, of 
an overworn ill-favoured colour, which maketh it to differ 
from all othei-9 of his kind." I find no account of this ill- 
favoured one elsewhere. Tiie white is my Soror Regime ; 
the red must be the Austriaca ; but the purple and overworn 
ones are perhaps now overworn indeed. All of tlieiu must 
have been more common in Gerarde's time than now, for he 
goes on to say "Milkwoort ia called Ambariialin JJost, ho called 
because it doth specially flourish in the Croase or Gang-weeke, 
or Rogation-weeke, of which flowei-s, the maidens which use 
in the countries to walk the procession do make themselves 
garlands and nosegaies, in English we may call it Crosse 
flower, Gang flower, Bogation flower, and Milt-woort" 

18. Above, at page 151, vol. i., in first arranging the 
Cvtberides. 1 too hastily concluded that the ascription to this 
plant of helpfulness to nursing mothers was ' more than ordi' 
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narily false ' ; thinking that it« rarit; could never have alloned 
it to be fairly tried. If indeed true, or id &q; degree true, 
the flower has the best right of all to be classed with tL« 
Cytlierides, and we might have as much of it for beauty auil 
for service aa we chose, if we only took half the pains to gut- 
nish our summer gardens with living and life-giving blossan, 
that we do to gamiah our muter glutt-onies with dying aaJ 
useless ones. 

19. I liave said nothing of root, or fruit, or seed, hamg 
never had the hardness of heart to pull up a milkwort 
cluster— nor the chance of watching one in seed:— Tie 
pretty thing vanishes as it comes, like the blue sky of April. 
and leaves no sign of itself— that /ever found. The botanists 
tell me that its fruit " dehisces loculicidally," which I suppose 
is Ixitauic for " Bjdita like boxes," (but boxes shouldn't split, 
and didn't, as we useil to make and handle them before rail- 
ways). Out of the split boxes fall aeeds — too few ; and, m 
aforesaid, the plant never eoems to grow again in the scuue 
spot I should thankfully receive any notes from friemii 
happy enough to live near milkwort banks, on the niamier ol 
its nativity. 

20. Meanwhile, the Thistle, and the Nettle, and the Dock 
and the Dandelion are cared for in their geuerntions by the 
finest arts of— Providence, shall we say? or of tJie spirits 
appointed to punish our owu want of Providenee ? May I 
ask the i-eader to look back to the seventli chapter of the first 
volume, for it contains suggestions of thoughts wliich cama 
to me at a time of very eimiest and faitliful inquirv, set 
down, I now see too shortly, under the press of reading tlifj 
involved, but intelligible enough if they are read as slowly os 
they were written, and especially note tlie paragraph of sum- 
mary of p. 86 on the power of the Earth Slother. as Mother, 
and OS Judge ; watching and rewarding tlie conditions whicb 
induce adversity anil prosperity in the kingdoms of men: 
comparing with it carefully the dose of the fourth chapter, p- 
€3,* which contains, for the now recklessly multiplying class«a 

• Wliicli, with the following page, Is the Bumio»ry of manr cbipten 
of ' Modern Painlnrj : ' luid ot tiiu aims kejrt iu view ihrougtout • Uu- 
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of artists and colonists ; trutiis esBential to tbeir skill, and 
inexorable upon their labour. 

21. The pen-dmwing fncrimited by Mr. Allen with more 
than his usual care in the frontispiece to this number of 
'Proserpina,' was one of many executed during the inveatiga- 
tioQ of the acboola of Gothic (German, and later French), 
which founded their minor ornamentntioTi on the serration of 
the thistle leaf, aa the Greeks on that of the Aonnthus, but 
with a consequent, and often morbid, love of thorny points, 
ftud insistnnce upon jagged or knotted intricacies of stubborn 
TCgetatiou, which is connected in a deeply mysterious way 
with the gloomier forms of Catholic asceticism.* 

22, But also, in beginning ' Proserpina,' I intended to give 
many illustrations of the light and shade of foreground leaves 
belonging to the nobler groups of thistles, because I thought 
thej' had been neglected by ordinary botanical draughtsmen ; 
not knowing at that time either the original drawings at Oxford 
for the 'Flora (iraeca,' or the nobly engraved plates executed in 
the close of the last century for the ' Flora Danica ' and ' Flora 
Londineusia.' The latter is in the most diflSciilt portraiture 
of the larger plants, even the more wonderful of the two ; and 
had I seen the miracles of skill, patience, and faithful study 
which are collected in the first and second volumes, published 
in 1777 and 1798, I believe my own work would never have 
l>een undertaken.f Such as it is, however, I may still, health 
being granted me, pei'severe in it : for my o^vu leaf and branch 
studies ospreas conditions of shade whicli even these most ei- 

nera Pulveris.' The three kinds dF Desert specified-of Rood, 8«nd, 
and Bock— should bo kapt iu mind as eiliauativBl/ inelndlog the 
•t&tea of the earth negleated by mnn. For iitBtauce of a Rued desert, 
produced tntjiiii hy Itla nuglect, see Sir Samuel Baker's account of the 
cbokiug up of the bed of Iho White Nile. Of the atxiA deswrl. Sir F. 

I Palgrare's journey from Ihe Djowf to Hiijel. vol. i , ^. 02. 

' This subject is first enteri^d on in the * Soven Lamps,' and carried 

I font»rd in the final chapters of 'Modem Painters,' lo the point where 

I I hops to take it Tip for conclusion, in the sections of ' Our Fathers have 
told ua' deroted to the history of the fourteenth century. 

f Scv in tile Hrst volume, tbe pistes of Soiichuil Arvensis and TuBsi- 

f (ago Petaritet ; in the Mcond, Carduus tomentosus and Pioria licbloldea. 
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quiaite botanical plates ignore ; and exemplify uses of the pea 
ami pencil which cnunot be learned from the iuimitable fine- 
ness of line engraving. The frontispiece to this number, for 
inetAnce, (a seeding head of the connnoneat field-thistle of oar 
London suburbs,) copied with a steel pen on smootli gre» 
paper, and the drawing softly touched with white on the 
nearer thorns, may well surpass the effect of the plate. 

23. In the following number of ' Proserpina ' I haTe been 
tempted to follow, with more minute notice than usual, tb» 
' conditions of adversity ' which, as tliey fret the tliisUe tribe 
into jagged malice, have humbled the I>eauty of the great do- 
mestic group of the Vestals into confused likenesaes of tin 
Dragonweed and Nettle : but I feel every hour more and mote 
the necessity of separating the treatment of subjects in 'Pio- 
Berjiiiia' from the microscopic curiosities of recent botanic 
illustnition, nor shall this work close, if my strength hold, 
without fulfilling in some sort, the efiort begun long ago in 
'Modem Painters,' to interpret the grace of the latter blo}- 
Bomiug trees, and the mysteries of leafy form which clotlie 
the Swiss precipice with gentleness, and colour with softest 
azure the rich horizons of England and Italy. 




PiANTs in perfect form are said, at page 22, to conaiat of 
four principal piu-ts : root, stem, leaf, and flower. (Compare 
Chapter V,, § 2.) The i-eader may have been Hurprised at the 
omiadon of the fruit from this list. But a plant which has 
borne fruit is no longer of ' perfect ' form. Its flower is dead. 
And, observe, it is furtber said, at page 49, (and compare 
Chapter HI., g 2,) that the use of the fruit in to produce the 
flower ; not of the flower to produce the fruit. Therefore, 
the plant iti perfect blossom, is itaelf perfect, Nevertbeless, 
the fonuation of the fruit, practically, is included in the 

ipokei 
page. 

Each of these four 
of a certain 

easily remembered names. 
not admit the confusion of 
rangement of these names, but will sacrifice facility of refer- 
ence to cleamesB of explanation, and taking the four g^eat 
porta of the plant in succesaioD, I will give the list of the 
minor and constituent parts, with their names as determined 
in Proserpina, and reference to the pages where the reasons 
for such determination are given, endeavouring to supply, at 
the same time, any dehciencies which I find in the body of 
OteUoLL 



I. The Boot. 

Origin of lliB word Root H 

The officer of tho riMt are tlireefold: namely, Tenure, Nonriah- 

ment, and Animfttion 2S-a 

Theeuentlalpart«ora Bootare two: the Limbs and Fibrei i^ 

L The Lius is the gathered masa of fibrea, or at Ixart of Bbrous 

aabetBQoe, nhkh eztendB itself in search of nourishment . , . 20 

II. Tub FrBHE ia the organ bj which the noorishmeiit is k- 

tjeiTud ^S^ 

The Inegsenlial or accidental parts of roots, which are attached In 
tlie roots of some plants, but not to those of others, (and in, 
indeed, for tbe most part absent,) are three: namelj', Slon- 
Houses, Refagea, and Rnins ^ff 

UL Btore-Houbbs contain the food of the future plftot 1^ 

IV. Rkfuoes shelter the future plant itself for a time 2^ 

V. Ri^inh form a basis for the growth of the futuie plant in its 

proper order , 3^ 

Root-Stooks, the accumulation of such ruins in a vital order S^^ 

General questions relating to the office nnd chemica] power of roots ^ ' 

The nomenclature of Boots will not be extended, in Pru- 
serpina. bei/ond the five simple terms here given : though 
the ordinary Imlanical ones — conn, bolb, taber. elc^will 
be auverstly explained in connection with the plants which 
they specially cliaraclerlxe. 

11. The Stem. 

Deri vation of word l^^** 

The channel of communication between leaf and root li 

In a perfect plant it consists of three parts : 

1. The Stem (Stekua) proper.— A growing or ndrancing slioot 
which sustains all the other organs of tbe plaut I 

It may grow by adding thickness to its sides without advancing ; 
but its esseutisi oharacterietic ia the vital power of Advance. 
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it maj be round, square, or polygonal, but is always roundly 

minded 96 

Its structural power is Spiral 96 

It is essentially branched ; having subordinate leaf-stalks and 

flower-stalks, if not larger branches 98 

It develoi>e8 the buds, leaves, and flowers of the plant 

niiis power is not yet properly deflned, or explained ; and referred 

to only incidentally throughout the eighth chapter 94-97 

XL The Leaf-Stalk (Gtmba) sustains, and expands itself into, 
the Leaf 94, 95 

It is essentially furrowed above, and convex below 95 

It is to be called in Latin, the Cymba ; in English, the Leaf-Sulk 95 

ni. The Flowek-stalk (Petiolub) : 

It is essentially round 92 

It is usually separated distinctly at its termination from the 

flower 92, 93 

It is to be called in Latin, Petiolus ; in English, Flower-stalk 

These three are the essential parts of a stem. But besides these, it 
has, when largely developed, a permanent form : namely, 

rv. The Trunk. — A non-advancing mass of collected stem, ar- 
rested at a given height from the ground 98 

The stems of annual plants are either leafy, as of a thistle, 
or bare, sustaining the flower or flower-cluster at a certain 
height above the ground. Receiving therefore these follow- 
ing names: — 

y. The YntOA. — ^The leafy stem of an annual plant, not a 
grass, yet growing upright 104 

"VL The Virgula. — ^The leafless flower-stem of an annual plant, 

not a gran, as of a primrose or dandelion 104 




Vll. The PrLUM. — The rimniiig siein of a creeping pl&nt. 

It Unotipeeifipdin the text for nse ; bul will be n 
BO alao, porhops. the Sl«leclii», or stalk proper (36, p. 104) the 
br&nahed Btem ot ftu aniiual plaot, nol > grisi< ; one cannot 
well talk u[ the Virga of homlook. The < Stolou ' ts uxplaiDcd 
in its classical sense at pi^e 100. but I belierc botanlBta ii» 
il Dtherwlse. I eliall liare occasion to refer to, and compliile 
its GxplanatioD, in speaking of bulbous plants. 

VIII. The CAUDEX.—The easenlially ligneous and conpact pari gf 

astern lOE 

This equivocal word is not specilled for use in the text, but 
I menu to keep it for the acciimulaled stems ot inlaid plantA, 
palms, and tbe like ; for which otherwise we have no sepa- 
rate term. 

IX. Thb Avena.— Not apeoiSed in the text at all ; bnt it trill b« 
prettier than ' bacillus,' which !b that I had proposed, for 
the ' staff' of graases. See page 113. 

These ten names are all that the student need remember ; 
but he will Qnd some interesting particulars respecting the 
following three, noticed in the text : — 

Btips. — The origin of stipend, stupid, and stump IC 

Stipui-a. — The subtlest Latin term tor straw IC 

Caulcs IKalnl. — The peculiar stem of branched eatable vegetablfO IC 

Canna. — Not noticed In the text ; but likelj to be sometimes use- 
ful for the stronger stems ot grasses, 

UL TheLeav, 

Derivation of word 

The Latin form "folium" 

The Qreek form 'petalos '. 

Yeinaand ribs of leaves, to be usual Ij' summed under tbe term ' rib' 

Chemistry of leaves 

The nomenclature of the leaf consitta, in botanical books, 
of little more than barbarous, and, for the general reader, to- 
tally useless attemptt to describe their forma in Latin. Bnl 





their forms are inlinite and indearrlbable except by the pen- 
cil 1 will give central types o( form in the neirt volume o£ 
Proeerpina ; whiah. bo that the reader bocb and remembers, 
lie maj enll anything lie likes But it ia neaessary that 
namee ehoald be Assigned to certain ctaBses ot leaves whicli 
are esaentially different from each other in ohara^ter and tia- 
Rne. not merely in form. Ot llieiw llie tiro main divisions 
bave been already given : but I will now add the leaa impor- 
tant ones which ^t require JistiDct namee. 

L Afollihb. — Typically repreaented by the laurel 30 

n. ARETHU84B.— Hopre»ented by the alisraa 40 

It ought to have been noticed that the ohamoler of serra- 
tion, within reserved limits, U eHaential to an Apolline leaf, 
and absututelj rufused by an Arethiisan one. 

in. DRV.VD.^Of the ordinary leaf tissue, neither manifestly 
Btnmg, nor admirably tuiider, but serviceably consistent, 
which we find generally to be (lie Enbstance of the leaves of 
forest trees. Typically repreeeiiled by those of the oak. 

IV. Abibtino.— Sliatt or aword-sliape, as the leaves of flrs and 

y. ORKtwic— Delicate and light, witli smooth tissue, as the 
leaves ot cresses, and clover. 

VI. SaLViaN.— Soft anil woolly, like miniature blankela, easily 
folded, as tlie leaves ot eajje. 

VII. Caulime. — Softly succulent, with thick central ritis. as ot 
the cabbage. 

V iii AJ.OBIKB. — Inflexibly succulent, as of the aloe or houseleek. 

No rigid application of these terms must ever be attempt- 
ed : but they direct the attention to important general condt- 
tioDS, and will often be found to save time and trouble in 
deaoription, 

IV. The Flowkb. 

Ita general nature and fnuction 4S 

Conaiats esseutiall J of CoroUaand Treasury 6S 

Has in jwrfeot form the following parts : — 

I. The Tobds, — Kot yet enough described in the text. It Is 
the expansion of the extremity ot the flowerstalk, in prepara- 
tioa for the support of the enpaudiug flower 50-154 
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V. The Seed. 

I must once more desire the reader to take notice that, 
under the four sections already defined, the morphology of 
the plant ia to be considered as complete, and that we are now 
only to examine and name, fiu'ther, ite protlucl ; and that not 
BO much as tlie germ of its own future descendant flower, but 
as a separate subatance which it is appointed to form, partly 
to its own detriment, for the sake of higher creatures. This 
product consists eseentially of two ]>art8 : the Seed and its 



I. The Seed.— Dpflned IM 

It conuxls, in ita perfect form, of thrive parts 153 

Thesa lliree parts are not jet determiDstelj named la the 
text: but 1 give now the iiuines which will be UBuallj at- 
Ucliied to tbem. 

A. 7^ .Suryu^.— The Oulsiile Bkin of a need ma 

B. 71>4 NntTiiie. — A word which I coin, for general applicabil- 

itjr, whether to the farina of com, thegubalanue of a unt, 

or the jiarta that became the flrst Icavus in a bean 162 

C Tht Qtrm.—T^ii origin ot the root 152 

n. The HuBK.— Defined 153 

ConeiatB, lik« the seed when in perfect form, of three 

A. Tht SUn.— The onter envelope of all the need BlrnctureB . . 153 

B. 7^ JSHui:— The central bodj of the Eaek 153-102 

a r»«fifteS.— Not always shelly, yet best deeoHbed by this 
general t*rm -. and becoming ft Hhell, so called, in nuts, 
peaohes, dates, and other such kerne I -fruits 153 

The products of the Seed and Husk of Plants, for the use 
of animals, are practically to he massed under the three heads 
of Bre*i>, Ou, and Fhuit. But the substance of which bread 
is made is more accurately described as Farinu ; and the 



pleaflantnoaa of fruit to tlie tast« depends on two elements in 
its Hubutauce: the juice, and the pulp containing it, n-Licli 
luaj properly be called Nectar and Ambrosia. We have there- — 
fore in all four essential products of the Seed and Huak — 

A. Farina. Flour 15* .^W 

B. Oleum. Oil 15S .^Hl 

C. Nectar. Fruit-juico I5S-^*^ 

D. Ambrosia. Fruil-sii balance , . 198K^B4I 

Besides these all-important products of the seed, others aii-=^"Ti 
formed in the sterna anil leaves of plants, of which no ac— ^^^ 
count hitherto has been given in Proseriiina I delay amy ex— z=- 
tended description of these until we have examined the struct — ^^ 
lire of wood itself more closely ; this intricate and difKcult^ I 
task having been remitted (p. 122) to the days of comin^^^ 
spring ; and I am well pleased that my younger readers 8houl£3 
at first be vexed with no more names to be learned than thot^i^BS 
of the vegetable productions with which they are most plea^E- - 
antly acquainted : but for older oues, I think it well, befoi— ^ 
closing the present volume, to indicate, with warning. soak.« 
of the obscurities, and probable fallacies, with which tkm^ 
vanity of science encumbers the chemistry, no less than tka.« 
morphology, of plants. 

Looking back to one of the first books in which our ae-vt 
knowledge of organic chemistry began to be displayed, thir-tj 
years ago, I find that even at that period the organic elements 
which the cuisine of the laboratory had already detected in 
simple Indigo, were the following ; — 



Isatiiie, 
BromiaatiDe, 
Blbromisatiue ; 
Chlorisatlne, 
BkhlorUaliDB ; 
Ohlorisatjde, 
BloblorlMtyda ; 



Cblorindina, 
ClilorindopteDs, 
Chloriadatmit ; 
Chlorwiile, 
Chloranilam, and, 
Cliloraii i lanuDOo. 
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And yet, with all this practical ekili iu decoction, and accu- 
mulative iudustrj' iu obseifation and uomenclature, so for are 
our Bcientific men from arriviug, hy auy decoctive process of 
their own knowledge, at general resultB useful to ordinary 
human creatures, that when I wish now to eeparat*, fur young 
echolors, in first maseive arrangement of vegetable productions, 
the Substances of Plants from their Essences ; that is to sav, 
the weighable and measurable body of the plant from its 
practically immeasurable, if not imponderable, spirit, I find 
in my three volumes of close-printed chemistry, no informa- 
tion whatever respecting the quahty of volatility iu matter, 
except this one sentence : — 

"The disposition of various substances to yield vapour is 
very different : and the difference depends doubUess on the 
relative power of cohesion with which they are endowed. " • 

Even in this not extremely pregnant, though estremely cau- 
tious, sentence, two conditions of matter are confused, no 
notice being taken of the di&erence in manner of dissolution 
between a vitally fragrant and a mortally putrid substance. 

It is still more carious that wheu I look for more detinite 
instruction on such points to the higher ranks of botanists, I 
find in the index to Dr. Lindley's 'Introduction to Botany' 
— seven hundred pages of close print — not one of the four 
words 'Volatile,' "Essence," 'Scent,' or 'Perfume.' I examine 
the index to Gray's ' Structural and Systematic Botany,' with 
precisely the same success. I next consult Professors Balfour 
and Orindon, and am met by the same dignified silence. 
Finally, I think over the possible chances iu French, and try 
in Figuier's indices to the 'Histoire des Plantes' for 'Odeur' 
— no such word ! ' Parf um ' — no such word. ' Essence ' — no 
Buch word. ' Encens '—no such word. I trj- at last ' Pols de 
Senteur,' at a venture, and am referred to a page which de- 
scribes their going to sleep. 

Left thus to my own resources, I must be content for the 
present to bring the subject at least under safe laws of nomen- 
clature. It is possible that modern chemistry may be entirely 

• " Elemeuta of Cliemiulry," p. 44. By Edward Turner ; edlt«d by 
Justus Liebig and Williuiu Gragorj-. Taylor wid Wslton, 1840. 
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There are also a oeriain number of vegetable materials more 
or less prepared, secreted, or digested for us by animals, such 
as wax, honey, silk, and cochineaL The properties of these 
require more complex definitions, but they have all very intel- 
ligible and well-established names. 'Tea' must be a general 
term for an extract of any plant in boiling water: though when 
standing alone the word will take its accepted Chinese mean- 
ing : and essence, the general term for the condensed dew of 
a vegetable vapour, which is with grace and fitness called the 
' being ' of a plant, because its properties are almost always 
characteristic of the species ; and it is not, like leaf tissue or 
wood fibre, approximately the same material in different 
shapes ; but a separate element in each family of flowers, of a 
mysterious, delightful, or dangerous influence, logically inex- 
plicable, chemically inconstructible, and wholly, in dignity of 
nature, above all modes and faculties of form. 
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TO THE PLANTS SPOKEN OF IN THIS VOLUME, UNDER THEIR BNO-iX. 

NAMES, ACCEPTED BT PROSERPINA. 



Apple, 74 
Ash, 85, 90 
Aspen, 94 
Asphodel, 10, 29 

Baj, 89 
Bean, 75 
Bed-straw, 86 
Bindweed, 102 
Birch, 120 
Blackthorn, a5, 90 
Blaeberry, 40, 143 
Bluebell, 102 
Bramble, 85, 135 
Burdock, 80, 93 
Burnet, 69 
Butterbur, 84 

Cabbage, 98, 105 
Gaptaiu-salad, 105 
Carrot, 26, 29 
Cauliflower, 93, 105 
Cedar, 29, 46, 81, 
Celandine, 54 
Cherry, 49, 92 
Chestnut, 47 

Spanish, 117 
Chicory, 84 
Clover, 80 
Colewort, 105 
Coltsfoot, 79 
Corn-cockle, 78 
Corn-flag, 76, 78 



Cowslip, 98 
Crocus, 29, 30 

Daffodil, 10 
Daisy, 88, 102, 145 
Dandelion, 88 
Devil s Bit, 104 
Dock, 93 

Elm, 40 

Fig. 48 
Flag, 76 
Flax, 116 
Foils, Rock, 102 

*• Roof, 102, 103 
Foxglove, 70, 84, 98 
Frog-flower, 43 

Grape, 74, 92 

Grass, 40, 41, 42, 111, 113, IM, 
115 

Hawk's-eye, 84 
Hazel, 85 

Heath, 50, 51, 77, 144 
Hemlock, 77 
Herb-Robert, 86 
Holly, 81, 85 
Houseleek, 30, 103 
Hyacinth, 49, 50 

Ivy, 80 

Jacinth, 61, 129 
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King-cup, 79 



Lfturel, 35, 45, 99 

*' leaves, 84, 39, 46 
Lichen, 122 
Lilac, 56 

Lily, 5, 29, 40, 75, 78 
Lilj, St Brano*8, 5, 10, 11 
Lilj of the Vallej, 101 
Lilj, Water, 42, 54 
Ling, 51, 52 
Lion's-tooth, 81 
Liquorice, 31 
Lucy, 79, 102 

MisUetoe, 80 
Mobs, 18, 15, 122 
Mushroom, 84, 90 
MyrUe, 89 

Nettle, 40, 64, 77 
Nightshade, 78 

Oak, 29, 99 

** blossoms, 50 
Olive, 39, 48, 100 
Onion, 81 
Orange, 89 

Pseony, 91 

Palm, 34, 40, 54, 74, 156, 116 

Pansy, 120, 102 

Papilionacese, 102 

Papyrus, 116 

Pea, 27, 102 

Peach, 92, 102 

Pine, 99 

Pineapple, 15 

Pink, 102 

PlanUin, 95 

Pomegranate, 74 

Poplar, 40 



Poppy, 52, 56, 68, 78 
Primrose, 59, 102 

Radish, 28, 81 

Bagged Bobin, 109 

Bhubarb, 92 

Bice, 40 

Bock-foil, 102 

Boof-foil, 102, 108 

Bose, 48, 52, 56, 75» 78. 85. 86 

91, 102 
Bush, 110 

Saxifrage, 85,101,108 
Scabious, 104 
Sedum, 108 
Sorrel- wood, 11 
Spider Plant, 10 
Sponsa soils, 84 
^lla, 102, 108 

*' domestica, 108 
Stonecrop, 103 
Sweetbrier, 79 

Thistle, 75, 81, 83, 84, 86, 108 nata^ 

107 note. 
Thistle, Creeping, 97 

*• Waste, 108 
Thorns, 86, 90 

«' Black, 85, 90 
Thyme, 84 
Tobacco, 31, 78 
Tormentilla, 79 
Turnip, 29 

Vine, 75, 78, 99, 100 
Viola, 102 

Wallflower, 80 
Wheat, 90, 116 
Wreathewort, 121 
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TO THE PLANTS BPOKEN OF IN THIS VOLUME, UNDER THEIR LATlH ^^ 
GREEK NAMES, ACCEPTED BT PROSERPINA. 



AoanthoB, 75 
AlaU, 102 
Alisma, 40 
Amaryllis, 29, 30 
Anemone, 78 
Artemides, 180 
Asphodel, 10 
Aurora, 143 
Azalea, 143 

Cactus, 33 
Campanula, 102 
Carduus, 97 
Charites, 131 
Cistus, 52 
Clarissa, 102, 109 
Contorta, 121 
Convoluta, 102 
Cyclamen, 27 

Drosidse, 29, 138 

Ensatae, 141 
Eric?e, 11, 142 
Eryngo, 61 

Fragaria, 131 
Francesca, 102, 103 
Frarinus, 135 



Oeranium, 61, 86 
Gladiolus, 75, 78, 115 

Hyacinthus, 129 
Hypnum, 13 

Iris, 29, 74 

Lilium (see Lily), 10 
Lucia, 79, 132 

Magnolia, 39 
Margarita, 102 
Myrtilla, 142 

Narcissus, 78 

Ophrys, 125 

Papaver, 66, 70 
Persica, 102 
Pomum, 131 
Primula, 101 

Rosa, 102 
Rubra, 131, 136 

Satyrium, 126 
Stella, 102, 103 

Veronica, 56 
Viola, 102 
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myself. In nil this, there is much to be mended, but, in bM 
light, nothing to be regretted. 

I say, I hat! to write my school grammar. Theae thtw 
ToIumeK of lectures under my hand,* contain carefully «t 
down, the things I want you first to know. None of toj 
writinga are done fluently ; the second Tolume of Moilm 
Painters was all of it written twice— most of it, four times, 
— over ; and these lectures have been written, I don't hm 
how many times. You may think that this was done merely 
in au author's vanity, not in a tutor's care. To the vamtvl 
plead guilty, — no inau is more intensely vain than I nm; bal 
my vanity is set on hnviug it knotcn of me that I am a go'^ 
master, not in having it said of me that I am ti smootli autlor. 
My vanity is never more wounded than in being called s Gub 
writer, meaning — that nobody need mind what I say. 

3. Well, then, besides this vanity, I have some solicitudo 
for your progi'esa. You may give me credit for it or not, as 
you choose, hut it is sincere. And that your advance mav be 
Bate, I have taken the best pains I could in laying down Ian 
for it In theae three years I have got my grammar writWn, 
and, with the help of many friends, all working instrumcnU 
in good order ; and now we will try what we can do. Not 
that, even now, you are to depend on my presence with you 
in personal teaching. I shall henceforward think of the lect- 
ui'es less, of the schools more ; but my best work for the 
schools will often be by drawing in Florence or in LancasliirB 
— not here. 

i. I have already told you several times that the oouiw 
through which I mean every student in these schools should 
pass, is one which shall enable them to noderstaud the elt- 
meutary prinolylea of the tinest art It will ncceeaarily be 
severe, and seem to lead to no immediate result. Some of 
yon will, on the contraiy, wish to be taught whnt is imme- 
diately eaay, and gives prospeitt of a manifest success. 

But suppose they should come to the Professor of Lt^c 
and Kheloric, and tell him they wanted to bo taught to preach 

like Mr. Spurgeon, or the Bishop of . 

* luuugurol Heriea. Aralra Puatclici, Mid Eaglu's NeaL 
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He would say to Uiem, — I caunot, mxA if I coulJ I would 
not, tell you liow to preach like Mr. Spurgeon, or the Bishop 

,of . Your own chiiracter will form your style ; your owu 

«eal will direct it ; your own obstinacy or ignorance may 
.fimit or exng'gerate it ; but my busineHS iu to prevent, as far 
JB I can, your having any particular style ; and to teach you 
ftbe laws of all language, and the eflseutial power of your 
■own. 

In like manner, this course, nhicli I propose to you in art, 
trill be calculated only to give you judgment and method in 
future study, to eBtablish to your conviction the lawe of gen- 
eral art, and to enable you to draw, it not with genius, at 
least with sense and propriety. 

The course, so far as it consists in practice, will be defined 
in my Instructions for the schools. And the Uieoi-j- connected 
with that practice is set dowu in the three lectures at the end 
fof the first course I delivered — those on Line, Light, and 
iColour. 

I You will have, therefore, to get this book,* and it ia the 
■«dy one which you will need to have of your own, — the 
others are placed, for reference, where they will be accessible 
to you. 

5. In the 130th paragraph, p. 132, it states the order of 
your practical ntudy in these terms : 

" I wish you to begin by getting command of line ;— that is 
^ say, by learning to draw a steady line, limiting with ab- 
^lute correctness the fortu or space you intend it to limit ; 
fto proceed by getting command over flat lints, so that you 
'may be able to fill the spaces you have enclosed evenly, either 
ivith shade or colour, according to the school you adopt ; 
,and, finally, to obtain the power of adding such fineness of 
idrawing, within the masses, as shall express their undulation. 
and their characters of form and texture," 
t And now, since in your course of practice you are first re- 

Suired to attain the power of drawing lines accurately and 
elicately, so in the course of theorj', or grammar, I wish you 
* Mv iuRUgural *eriea of eeveti iPctures, publiihed at the Clarendnn 
Fhn.' 
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first to learn the prineiples of linear ileaign, exemplified bj 
the schools which at the top of puge 130 you will find cbuM- 
terized as the Schools of Line. 

fi. If I had command of as much time fta I ahonld hketn 
spend with you on this subject, I would begin with the euk 
forms of art which used the Bimpleet linear clemente of design. 
But, for general service and interest, it will be better tluti 
should sketch what has been accomplished by the greatisl 
masters in that manner ; the rather that their work is monor 
less accessible to all, and has developed into the vast indiiB- 
tries of modern engraving, one of the most powerful exiting 
influences of education and sourceis of pleasure among ot3- 
ized people. 

And this investigation, so far from interrupting, will hdli- 
tate our examination of the historj' of the nobler arta Ton 
will see in the preface to my lectures on Greek sculpture thftt 
I int«nd them to be followed by a course on architecture, ind 
that by one on Florentine sculpt ure. But the art of engraTiDg 
is so manifestly, at Florence, though not less essentially etae 
where, a basis of style both iu architecture and sculpture, that 
it is absolutely necessary I should explain to you iu what llie 
skill of the engraver coneists, before I can define with accu- 
racy tliat of more admired artists. For engraving, though 
not altogether in the method of which you see examples in 
the print-shops of the High Street, is, indeed, a prior art to 
that either of building or sculjiture, and is an inseparable part 
of both, when they are rightly practised. 

7. And while we thus examine the scope of this first of the 
arts, it will be necessary that we learn also the scope of mind 
of the early practisers of it, and accordingly acquaint our- 
Mlves with the main events in the biography of the schools ot 
Florence. To understand the temper and meaning of oue 
great master is to lay the best, if not the only, foundation for 
the understanding of all ; and I shall therefore make it the 
leading aim of this course of lectures to remind you of what 
is known, and direct you to what is knowahlc, of the life aud 
character of the greatest Florentine master of engraving, 
Sandro Botticelli ; and, incidentally, to give you some idea ot 
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the power of the greatest luaster of the German, or any north- 
ern, school, Hans Holbein. 

You must feel, however, thitt I am using the word "eu- 
graving" in a somewhat different, and, you may imagine, a 
nider. sense, than that which you are accustomed to attach to 
it. So far from being a wider sense, it is in reahty a more 
accurate and restricted one, while yet it embraces every coii- 
ceivable right application of the art. And 1 wish, in this first 
lecture, to make entirely clear to you the propei meaning of 
the won!, and proper iiinge of the art of, engraving ; in my 
next following lectiu'e, to show j-ou its place in Italian schools, 
and then, in due order, the place it ought to take iu our own, 
and in all schools. 

9. First then, to-day, of the Differentia, or essential quality 
of Engraring, as distinguished from other arts. 

What answer would you make to me, if I asked casually 
what engraving was ? Perhaps the i-eailiest which would oc- 
cur to you would be, " The translation of pictures into black 
and white by means admitting reduplication of impreaaiona." 
But if that be done by lithography, we do not call it engrav- 
ing, — whereas we speak contentedly and continually of seal 
engrariiig, in which there is no question of black and white. 
And, as scholars, you know that this customary mode of speak- 
ing is quite accurat« ; and that engraving means, primarily, 
making a )>eminnent cut or furrow in something. Tlie cen- 
tral syllable of the woni has become a sorrowful one, meaning 
the most permanent of furrows. 

10. But are you prejiared absolutely to accept this limita- 
tion with respect to engraving as a pictoiial art? Will you 
call nothing an engraving, except a group of furrows or cavi- 
ties cut in a hard substance? What shall we say of mezzo- 
tint engraving, for instance, in which, though indeed furrows 
aud cavities are produced mechanically as a ground, the 
artist's work is in effacing them 1 And when we consider the 
power of engi-aving iu representing pictures and multiplying 
tbem. are we to recognize and admire no etfects of light ami 
shade except those which are visibly produced by dots or 
furrows ? I mean, will the virtue of an engi-aviug be in ex' 
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hibiting these imperfect meana of its effect, or in comealing 
tbein ? 

11. Here, for instance, is the head of a soldier by Diirer.— 
n mere gridiron of black lines. Would this be better or 
worsp enpraving if it were more like a photograph or litbo- 
gmph, and no lines seen? — suppose, more like the hud o! 
Mr, Siintley, now in all the music-shops, and really quite tie- 
ceptive in liglit iind shade, when seen from over tie wv ; 
Do you think Diii-er's work would be better if it were more 
like that ? And would you have me, therefore, learing tbt 
question of teGhnical method of production altogether to iIip 
craftamnn, consider pictorifil engraving simply as the p^O'ill^ 
tion of a hght-aud-shade drawing, by some method pemiittinE 
its multiplication for the public? 

12. This, you observe, is n very practical questiou iwleed. 
For instance, the illustmtioua of my oun lectures on sculplore 
are equivalent to permanent photographs. There cau heUtll« 
doubt that means will be discovered of thus producing periert 
facsimiles of artists' drawings ; so that, if no more than Ite- 
simile be required, the old art of cutting furrows in melal 
may be considered as, at this day, virtually ended. Ami, in- 
deed, it is said that line engravers cannot any more get sp- 
prentices, and thnt a pui-e ateel or copper plate is not likelj 
to be again produced, when once the old living masters ol the 
bright field shall have been all laid in their earth-furrowa 

13. Suppose, then, that this come to pass ; and more Han 
this, suppose thnt wood engi-aving also be superseded, and 
that instead of imperfect transcripts of drawings, ou wood- 
blocks or metal-plates, photography enabled us to give, quite 
cheaply, and without limit to number facsimiles of the fin- 
ished light-aud-shade drawings of artists themselves. Another 
group of questions instantly offers itself, on these new couJi' 
tions ; namely, What are the best means for a light-and-shade 
drawing — the pen, or the pencil, the cliarcoal, or the flat 
wash 1 Tliat is to say, the peu, producing shade by black 
lines, as old engraving did ; the pencil, prwlucing simile by 
grey lines, variable in force ; the charcoal, producing a smoky 
shadow with no lines in it, or the washed tint, producing a 
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tmnsparent Hliadow with uo lines in it. Wbicli uf tlieee 
methoda ia the best ? — or have they, each nnd all, virtues to 
be separntfily Btudjed, anil <1 latin ctiveiy applied ? 

14 See how curiously the tjuestions multiply ou lis. \v,i. 
Is engra%ijig to be only considered as cut work ? 2nd, For 
present designs aiultiplinble without cutting, by tlio sunshine, 
what methods or instruments of drawing will be best '^ And 
now, 3r<lly, before we cau diacuse these questions at all, is 
there not another IjHng at the root of both, — namely, what n 
light- an d-shnde drawing itself projjerly in, nnd how it differe, 
or should differ, from a painting, — whether by mere defi- 
ciency, or by some entirely distinct merit? 

1.5. For instance, you know how confidently it is said, in 
common talk about Turner, that his works are intelligible 
»nd beautiful when engraved, though incomprehensible as 
paintings. Admitting tliis to be bo, do you suppose it is be- 
cause the translation into hght and shade ia deficient in some 
qualities which the painting had, or that it possesses some qual- 
ity which the painting had not ? Does it please more because 
it is deficient in the colour which confused a feeble spectator, 
auil offender! n dogmatic one, — or because it posseaaca a deci- 
sion in its steady linear labour which interprets, or corrects, 
the swift pencilling of the artist ? 

16. Do vou notice the two wonls I have }uat used. Decision, 
and Linear f — Decision, again introducing the idea of cuts or 
divisions, as opposed to gradations ; Linear, as opposed to 
massive or broad ? 

Yet we use all these words at different times in praise, 
, white they evidently mark inconsistent qualities. Softness 
■nd decision, breadth and deUueation, cannot co-exist in equal 
degrees. There must aurely therefore be a virtue in the en- 
graving inconsistent with that of the painting, and vice versJL 

Sow, l>e clear about these three questions which we have 
to-day to answer. 

\. Is all engraving to be cut work ? 

B, If it need not be cut work, but only the reproduction 
, of a drawing, what methods of executing a light-and- 

fdiade drawing will bo best ? 
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C. Is the sliaded ilraniDg itself to be confiitlered only u ■ 
deficieat or imperfect paioting, or ns a different Uusg 
from a painting, having ft virtue of its owii, belongiiig 
to black and white, as opposed to colour ? 

17. I will give yo\i the answers at once, briefiyi &nd un- 
plify them afterwards. 

A. All engraving must be cut work ; — thai is its differentLi. 

Unless your effect be produced by cutttiig into wraiK 
solid substance, it is not eugraving at alL 

B. The proi>er methods for light-aud-ahade drawing nirr 

according to subject, and the degi'ee of coiapleteuw 
desired, — some of them having much iu common willi 
engraving, and others with painting. 
G. The qualities of a light-aud-ahailo drawing ought lu 
be entirely diGferent from those of a patnling. It U 
not a deficient or partial representation of a coloured 
scene or picture, but an entirely different reading oi 
either. So that mucli of what is iiitelligible in a pnint- 
ing ought to be unintelligible in a light-aiid-shfule 
study and vice versj. 
You have thus three arts, — engraving, light-and -shade draw- 
ing, and painting. 

Nosy I am not going to lecture. In this course, on painting, 
uor on hght-and-shade drawing, but on engraving only. But 
1 mu4 tell you something about light and-sLade drawing 
first ; or, at least, remind you of what I have before told. 

18. You see that the three elementary lectures iu my first 
volume are on Ltue, Light, and Colour,^that ia to say, on 
the modes of art which produce linear designs, — which pro- 
duce effects of light,— and which produce effects of colour. 

I must, for the sake of new students, briefly repeat the ei- 
plauation of these. 

Here is an Arabian vase, in which the pleasure given to the 
eye is only by lines ; — ^no effect of light, or of colour, is at- 
tempted. Here is a moonlight by Turner, in which there are 
no lines at all, and no colours at all. The pleasure given to 
the eye is only by modes of light and sliade, or effects of light 
Finally, here is an early Florentine [jainting, in which there arc 
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Nor does the picture in any conspicuous way seem devoid 
of colour. On the couti-arj-, the herdsnidn has a scarlet jacket, 
which comes out mther brilliautly from the masd of shade 
round it ; and n person devoid of colour faculty, or ill taught, 
might imagine the picture to he really a fine work of colour. 

But if you will come up close to it, you will find that the 
herdsman has brown sleeves, though lie has n scarlet jacket ; 
aud that the shadows of both are painted with precisely the 
same brown, and iu several places with continuous touches of 
the pencil It is only in the light that the scarlet is lalil on. 

This at once marks the pictui-e as belonging to the lower or 
chiaroscurist school, even it you had not befoi-e recognized it 
as such by its pretty rendering of sunset effect 

24. You might at first think it a painting which showed 
greater skill than that of the school of Giotto. But the skill 
is not the primaiy question. Tlie ]x)werof imagination is the 
first thing to be asked about. This Italian work imagines, 
and requires you to imagine also, a St. Elizabeth and St. Mary, 
to the best of your power. But this Ihitch one only wishes 
you to imagine an effect of sunhght on cowskin, which is a far 
lower strain of the imaginative faculty. 

Also, as j'ou may see the effect of suidight on cowskin, in 
reality, any summer uftemoon, but cannot so frequently see a 
St. Elizabeth, it is a fur less nsefid strain of the imaginative 
faculty. 

And, generally speaking, the Dutch chiaroscurists are in- 
deed persons without imagination at all, — who, not being able 
to get any pleasure out of their thoughts, try to get it out of 
their sensations ; note, however, also their technical connec- 
tion with the Greek school of shade, (see my sixth inauguml 
lecture, p. 15H,} in whicii colour was refused, not for the sake 
of deception, hut of solemnity. 

25. With these final motives you are not now concerned ; 
your present business is the quite easy one of knowing, and 
noticing, the universal distinction between the methods of 
treatment in which the aim is hght, and in which it is colour ; 
and so to keep yourselves guarded from the danger of being 
Diisled by the, often veiy ingenious, talk of pei-sous who have 
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viviit colour Bensations without having learned to distingoiBftsL 
tlieiu from what else pleases them in pictures, Thei'e is nK^ 
interesting volume bj' Professor Taine ou the Dutch schoofc^ , 
containing a valuable hiHtoricol aiial^vsis of the influences nhic^fc^i 
formeJ it ; but full of the gravest errors, resulting from th^ -^ 
confusion in his mind between colour and tone, in coqs^^ 
quence of which he imagines the Dut«h painters to hn pftlnii ~^. 

26. It is so important for you to be grounded securelj- ij, 
these first elements of pictorial treatment, that I will be so 
far t«diouB as to show you one more instance of the relative 
intellectual value of the pui'e coloui' and pure chiarosctiro 
school, not in Dutch and Florentine, but in English ai-t. Hera 

is a copy of one of the lost frescoes of our Pointed Chamber 
of Westminster ; — fourteenth -century work, entirely couceiTOf 
in colour, and calculated tor decorative effect. There is no 
more light and shade in it than in a Queen of Hearts in » 
puck of cards ; oil that the paint«r at firat wants you to see ia 
that the young lady has a white foreheail, and a goKlen cromi, 
and a fair neck, and a violet robe, and a crimson shield nitli 
golden leoimrds ou it ; and that behind her is a clear blue 
sky. Then, farther, he wants you to read her name, "Deboii- 
uairete," which, when you have read, he farther esiiects you 
to consider what it Ja to be debonnaire. and to remember 
your Chaucer's description of the virtue : — 

She ytas not brown, nor dun of hue, 
But nhitu as buowo, fallen new. 
With eyen glnd, anrl brovrea bent, 
Uur liiiir down to li^r heBliK went. 
Anil she was BJiaplii. as dove on tree, 
Full Jwbonnair of lieurt was she. 

27. You see Chaucer dwells ou the color just as much as 
the painter does, but the painter has also given her the Eng- 
lish shield to bear, meaning that good-humour, or debonuaii^ 
ete, cannot be maintained by self-indulgence ; — only by forti- 
tude. Farther note, with Chaucer, the " eyen glad," and bro«-9 
" bent " (high-ai-ched and cahn), the strong life (hair down to 
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the heels,) and that her gliulness is to be nnthout subtlety, — 
that is to say, without the sHghtest pleasure iu any form of 
ad vantage- taking, or any shrewd or mocking wit : " she was 
simple as dove on tree ; " and you will find that the colour- 
pointing, both in the fresco and iu the poem, is in the very 
higheat degree didactic and intellectual ; and distinguished, aa 
being so, from all iuferior forms of art. Farther, that it re- 
cjuires you yourself first to understand the nature of simplicity, 
and to like simplicity in young ladies better than subtlety ; and 
to understand why the second of Love's five kind arrows 
(Beautc being the first), 



Nor must you leave the picture without observing that there 
is another reason for Debonnairete's bearing the Boyal shield, 
— of all shields that, rather than another. " De-lxjuue-aire " 
meant originally "out of a good eagle's nest," the " aire " sig- 
nifying the eagle's nest or eyrie especially, because it is flat, 
the Latin "area" being the root of all. 

And this coming out of a good nest is recognized as, of all 
things, needfullest to give the strength which enables people 
to be good-humoured; and thus you have "debonnaire" 
forming the third word of the group, with " gentle " and 
"kind," all first signifying "of good race." 

You will gradually see, as wo go on, more and more why I 
called my thu'd volume of lectures Eagle's Nest ; for I am not 
fantastic in these titles, as is often said ; but try shortly to 
mark my cliief purpose in the book by them. 

28. Now for comparison with this old art, here is a modem 
engraving, in which colour is entirely ignored ; and light and 
shade alone are used to produce what is supposed to be a 
piece of impressive religious insti-uction. But it is not a 
piece of religious instniction at all ; — only a piece of religious 
Kensation, prepared for the sentimental pleasure of young 
lailies ; whom (since I am honoured to-day by the presence 
of many) I will take the opportunity of warning against such 
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pleaaantly did in that day, — you remember Geil.lsraitli'Bweil;- 
nese on the poiut — wear coats of tiuts of daik red, blue, (it 
violet Thei'o are Borae thirty gentlemen in the room, wiil 
perhaps seven or eight different tints of subdued claret-colour 
in their coats ; and yet every coat is kept so distinctly of its 
own proper claret -colour, that each gentleman's servant wjuld 
know liis mnster's. 

Yet the whole canvas is so grey and quiet, that as Iuok 
hold it by this Dutch landscape, with the vermilion jacket 
you would fancy Hogarth's had no colour in it at all, and tbnt 
the Dutchman was half-way to becoming a Titian ; whereu 
Hogarth's is a consummate piece of the most perfect cotounat 
school, which Titian could not beat, in its way ; and the Putrb- 
man could no more i>atnt half on inch of it than he could eum- 
mon a rainbow into the clouds. 

32. Here then, yon see, are, altogether, five works, all ot 
the absolutely pure colour school : — 

1. One, Indian, — Religious Art ; 

2. One, Florentine, — Religious Art ; 

3. One, English, from Painted Chamber, WestminaWr,— 

Ethic Art ; 

4. One, English,— Hogarth,— Naturalistic Art : 

5. One, Knglish, — to-day sold in the High Street, — Cori«* 

turist Art. 
And of these, the Florentine and old English are divine irork, 
Ood-iuspired ; full, indeed, of faults and innocencies, but <li' 
rine, as good children are. 

Then this by Hogarth is entirely wise and light ; bot 
worldly-wise, not divine. 

While the old Indian, and this, with which we feed oari:hiJ- 
dren at this hour, are entirely damnable art ;— every hit of it 
done by the direct inspiration of the devil, — feeble, ^idicaklu^ 
— yet mortally poisonous to every noble quality in body ■''' 
soul. 

33. I liave now, I hope, giiardwl you sufficiently from li" 
danger either of confusing the inferior school of chiantsoiro 
with that of colour, or of imagining that a work must nBc«- 
mtrily be good, on the sole ground of i " 
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wood, metal, — we shaU have three great sclioob of engraring 
to inTeetigate in eaoh material. 

35. On tablet of stoiie, ou tablet of wood, on tablet of sl»l, 
— the first giving the law to eTeiything ; the seuond true 
Athenian, like Athena's first statue in oliTe-wood, makiuj,' the 
law 1e(;ible and homely ; and the third true Viilcanian, hariDg 
the splendour ftnil [tower of accomplished lal>our. 

Now of stone eugraviog, which is joined inaeparablr nitli 
sculpture and architecture, I am not going to speak ftt leu{!th 
in this course of lectures. I shall speak only of wood and 
metal engraving. But there in one ciri.^umBtance in stoLe en- 
graving which it is necessary to obserre in connection «ith 
the cither two branches of the art, 

The great difficulty for a primitiTe engraver is to make Im 
scratch deep enough to be visible. Visibility is quite as 
essential to your fame as permanence ; and if you lurn 
only your furrow to depend ou, the engraved tablet, ti. 
certain times of day. will be illegible, and passed without 
notice. 

But suppose you fill in your furrow with something tilaclt, 
then it will be legible enough at once ; and if the black M 
out or wash out, still your furrow is there, and may be filled 
again by auybo<ly. 

Therefore, the noble stone engravers, using marble to re- 
ceive their furrow, fill that furrow with moi-ble ink. 

And you have an engraved plate to purpose; — with th^^' 
whole sky for its margin ! Look here — the front of the churclw-'* 
of San Michele of Lucca, — white marble with green serpen— — 
tine for ink ; or here, — the steps of the Giant's Stair, witb^*^ 
lead for ink ; or here, — the floor of the Pisan Duomo, with*^^^ 
porphjTy for iuk. Such cutting, filled in with colour or wittt^^' 
black, branches into all sorta of developments, — Florentin^^ -^ 
mosaic on the one band, niello on the other, and infiuit«-^ ^* 

3G. Yet we must not make this filling n-ith colour port 
our definition of engrai-ing. To engrave is, in final strictuei 
■' to decorate a sui-fiwe with furrows." (Cameos, in accurate 
terms, are minute sculptures, not engravings.) A plougbi 
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field ia the purest type of such art ; and ia, oa billy land, an 
exquisite piece of decoratiou. 

Therefore it vdU follow that engraving diBtiDguiahea itself 
from ordinary drawing by greater need of muacular effort. 

The quality of a pen ilrawing is to be producetl easily,— de- 
liberately, always,* but witli a point that glides over the 
paper. Engraving, on the contrarj-, requires always force, 
and its virtue ia that of a line produced by pressure, or by 
blows of a chisel. 

It involves, therefore, always, ideas of power and dexterity, 
but also of restraint ; and the delight you take iii it abould 
involve the undei'stauding of the difficulty the workman dealt 
with. You perhaps doubt the extent to which tliia feeling 
jaatly extends, (in the first volume of " Modem Painters," ex- 
preBBed under the head "Ideas of Power.") But why is a 
large atone in any building graiider than a email one ? Sim- 
ply because it was more difficult to raise it So, also, an en- 
graved line is, and ought to be, recognized as more grand 
than a pen or pencil line, because it was more difficult to exe- 

In this mosaic of Lucca front you forgive much, and ad- 
mire much, because you see it ia all cut in atone. So, in wood 
and steel, you ought to see that eveiy line has been costly ; 
but observe, costly of deliberative, no less than athletic or 
executive power. The main uae of tbe restraint which maiea 
the line difficult to draw, is to give time and motive for delib- 
eration in drawing it, and to ensure its being the beat in your 
power. 

37. For, ae witli deliberation, so without repentance, your 
engraved line must Ije, It may, indeed, be bui-nished or 
beaten out again in mettd, or patched and botched in stone ; 
but always to disadvantage, and at pains which must not be 
incurred often. And there is a singular evidence in one of 
Dorer'a finest plates that, in his time, or at least in his manner 
of work, it was not possible at alt Among the disputes as to 
gof Durer's Knight and Death, you will find it 
sometimes suggested, or insisted, that the horse's raised foot 
* Comparu luaugural Ltictures, g 144. 





is going to fall into fi simre. What haa been fancied t 

is only the former outline of the horse's foot and limb, unet- 

faced. 

The engraved line ia therefore to be conclusiTe ; not expni- 
menUL " I have determined this," saj^ the engraver. Much 
excellent pen dmwing is excellent in being tentative, — in be- 
ing experimental. Lidetenuinate, not through want of wean- 
ing, but through fulness of it — halting uise/y between two 
QpiniooB— feeling cautiously after cleiu-er opinions. But jonr 
engraver has made up Lis opinion. This is so, and must for 
ever be so, he tells you. A verj- proper thing for a thougbtfal 
man to say ; a verj' improper and impertinent thing for a fool- 
ish one to say. Foolish engraving is consummately foolKh 
work. Look, — all the world.— look for evermore, Bays ths 
foolish eugmver ; see what a fool I have been. How msnt 
lines 1 have laid for nothing. How many lines upon lines, 
with no precept, much less superprecept 

38. Here, then, are two definite ethical characters in all en- 
graved work. It is Athletic ; and it ia Besolute. Add ou« 
more; that it is Obedient ;—iu tlieir infancy the nurse, but 
in their youth the slave, of the higher arts ; servile, both ia 
the mecbanism and labour of it, and in its funcdon of inter- 
preting the schools of painting aa superior to itaelf. 

And this relation to the higher arts we will study at the 
source of chief power iu all the normal skill of Christendom, 
Florence ; and chiefly, as I said, in the work of one Florentine 
master, Sandro BotticeUi. 



LECTURE n ^H 

THE BEUTIOH OF ESORA\1SO TO OTBEB ABT8 IS FLORENCE. 

39, From what was laid before you in my last lecture, you x 

must now be aware that I do not mean, by the word ' engrov 

ing,' merely the separate art of producing plates from which.«d 
black pictures nmj be printed. 

I mean, by engraving, the ai-t of producing decoration on ti^^ 
surface by the touches of a chisel or a burin ; and I mean bj^^ 
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its relation to other arts, the subordinate Hiirfitc6 of tiua liii- 
enr work, in aeulpture, in metal work, and in painting; or in 
the representation and repetition of painting. 

And first, therefore, I have to map out the broad relations 
of the axta of sculpture, metal work, and painting, in Florence, 
among themselves, duiing the perioil in wliich the art of en- 
graving WR8 distinctly connected with them.' 
I 40, You will find, or may remember, that in my lecture on 
I Michael Angelo and Tintoret I indicated the singular imiJor- 
tance, in the history of ai-t, of a space of forty years, between 
1480, and Uie year in which Raphael died, 1520. "Within that 
I space of time the change was completed, from the piinciples 
I of ancient, to those of existing, art ; — a manifold change, not 
I de&nable in brief terms, but most clearly characterized, and 
easily rememheretl, as the change of conscientious and didactic 
art, into that which projxises to itself no duty beyond techni- 
, cal skill, and no object but the pleaaui-e of the beholder. Of 
I that momentous change itself I do not purpose to s[>eak in the 
I present course of lectures ; but my endeavour will be to lay 
I "before you a rough chart of the course of the arts iu Florence 
I up to the time when it took place ; a chart indicating for you, 
\ definitely, the growth of conscience, in work which is distinct^ 
' ively conscientious, and the perfecting of expression and 
means of popular address, in that which is distinctively di- 
dactic. 
I 41. Means of popular address, obsen-e, which have become 
Bingularly important to ua at this day. Nevertlieless, remem- 
l)cr that the power of printing, or i-epriuting, black jnclures, 
— practically contemporaiy with that of repiinting black leltun, 
— moLlified the art of the draughtsman only as it modified that 
|. of the scribe. Beautiful and unique writing, as beautiful and 
;l nuique painting or eugi'aving, remain exactly what they were ; 
but other useful and reproductive methods of both have been 
jl Buperadded, Of these, it is acutely said by Dr. Alfred Wolt^ 

iinann,f — 
* Compare Arittra Pentelicl, i^ 154. 
t " Holbaiu and HisTijDi;, " Ho. BenUej, IB72, (a very valuable book,) 
p. 17. lulics miue. 
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" A far more important part is played in the nrt-Ufe of Ger- 
many by the technical arts for the multiplying of works ; lor 
Germany, while it was the land of book-printiug, is also tie 
land of picture-printing. Indeed, wood-en gracing, which ptr- 
ceded the inventioQ of book-printing, jirepared the \cay fur 'i, 
and oTily left one »lep more necessary for it. Book^iriiUing ani 
picfitre-prinling have both the same inner cause for their ori. — 
gin, namely, the impulse to moke each meDtnl gain a comnior,;* 
blesaiug. Not merely princes and rich nobles were to lai*^ 
the privilege of adorning their private chapels and apartiuent^^ 
with beautiful religiouB pictures ; the poorest naan was also tc^^^^ 
have hia delight in that which the artist hatl devised an*! pro- '"'^ 
duced. It was not sufficient for him when it stood in tbes=-* 1, 
church as an altar-ahrine, visible to hini and to the congregaliuii^^^\ 
from afar ; he desired to have it ns his own, to carry it about -^ ^. 
with him, fo bring it into his own home. The grand impor- "^^-J 
tance of wood-engraving and copperplate is not sufficienlly _^»6 
estimated in historical investigations. They were not aloue ^^ 
of use in the advance of art ; they form an epoch in the entire ^ 
life of mind and cultui-e. The idea embodied and mujtiphcd ] 

in pictures became like that embodied in the printed word, ^ 

the herald of eveiy intellectual movement^ and conquered the 
world." 

42. "Conquered tiie world"? The rest of the sentence is * 

true, but this, hyperbohc, and greatly false. It should have * 

been said that both painting and engraving have conquered " 

much of the good in the world, and, hithei-to, little or none of ^ 
the eviL 

Nor do I hold it usually an advantage to art, in teaching, »3 
that it should be common, or constantly seen. In becominf- ^^ 
intelligibly and kindly beautiful, while it remains sohtary and -#t» 
unrivalled, it has a greater i>ower. Westminster Abbey b ^itJ 
more didactic to the English nation, than a million of popular rx-^B 
illustrated treatises on architecture. 

Nay, even that it cannot be umlerstood but with some diffi — .SB 
culty, and must be sought before it can be seen, is no barm— rxn. 
The noblest didactic art is. as it were, set on a bill, and i 
diBi?ipIes come to it. The vilest destructive and c 
stands at the street corners, crying, " Turn in hither ; 
eat of my bread, and drink of my wine, which I have 
mingled." 
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And Dr. WoltmBnn bos nllowed hitnaelf too easily to fall 
into the common notion of Liberalism, that bad art, disserai- 
xiat«d, is inatructiTe, and good art isolated, not so. The 
<luestion is, first, I assure you, whether what art you have got 
I is gootl or bad. If essentially bad, the more you see of it, 
■the worse tor you. Entirely popular art is all that is noble, 
in the cathedral, the eouneii chamber, and the market-place ; 
not the paltry coloured print pinned on the wall of a private 
room. 

43. I despise the poor ! — do I, think you ? Not so. Tbey 
only despise the poor who think them better off with police 
news, and coloured tracts of the st^jry of Joseph and Poti- 
phar's wife, than they were ivith Luini painting on their 
church walls, and I>oiiatello carving the pillars of their 
Mnrket-pUees. 

Nevertheless, the effort to be iinivei-sally, instead of locally, 
didactic, modified advantageously, as you know, and iu a 
thousand ways varied, the earlier art of engraving : and the 
development of its popular power, whether tor good or eril, 
came exactly — -so fate appoiuted^at a time when the minds 
of the masses were agitated by the struggle which closed in 
the Bcrformation in some countries, and in the desperate re- 
fusal of Heformation in othera.* Tlie two greatest masters of 
engraving whose lives we are to study, were, both of them, 
passionate reformers ; HoSbein no less than Luther ; Botticelli 
no less than Savonarola. 

44. Reformers, I mean, in the full and, accurately, the only, 
sense. Not preachers of new doctrines ; but witnesses 
against the betrayal of the old ones which were on the lips of 
all men, and in the hves of none. Nay, the painters are indeed 
more pure reformers than the priests. Tbey rebuked the 
manifest vices of men, while they retdized whatever was love- 
liest in their faith. Priestly reform soon enraged itself into 
mere contest for personal opinions ; while, without rage, but 
in stem rebuke of all that was vile in conduct or thought, — 
in declaration of the always-received faiths of the Christian 

See Carlyla, Predtrlck, Book UI., tlinp. viiL 
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Churcli, and io wamiug of the power of fmtb, and death,* 
over the petty deBigus of men,— Botticelli lunl Holbeiu to- 
gethei' fought foremost in the nuJts of the reformalioa 

'15. To-day I will endeavour to explain how they atuiued 
Buch rank. Then, iu the next two lectures, the techniL's 0/ 
both,— their way of qjeaking ; and in the laat two, what they 
had got to Bay. 

First, then, we ask how they attained this rank;— nbo 
taught them what they were finally best to teach 1 How tat 
must every people — how far did tins Florentine people- 
teach its masters, before Iheij could teach it T 

Even iu these days, when every laan is, by hypothm\ ua 
gooil as another, does not the question sound strange to yuu ? 
You recognize in the past, as you think, clearly, that natioiiil 
advance takes pUice always under the guidance of masters, 
or groups of masters, possessed of what appears to be mim 
new [wrsonal sensibility or gift of invention ; and we nro apt 
to be reverent to these alone, ns if the nation itself had btcu 
unpi-ogi^easive, and suddenly awakened, or converted, by the 
genius of oue man. 

No idea can be more superficial Every nation must teach 
its tutors, and prepare itself to receive them ; but the fact on 
which oiir impression is founded — the rising, apparently by 
chance, of men whose singular gifts suddenly melt the multi- I 

tude, already at the point of fusion ; or suddenly form, and i 

inform, the multitude which has gained coherence enough to 'I 
be capable of formation, — enables us to measure and map ^ i 
the gain of national intellectual territory, by traciog fir^t the ^^ ' 
liftiug of the mountain chains of its genius. 

46. I liave told you that we have nothing to do at present -* -*' 
with the great transition fri>m ancient to modern habits ofi «^'' 
thought which took place at the beginning of the sisteenth^J"-^ 
century. I only want to go as far as tliat point ; — where wus 

* 1 believe I nm taking too much tronble in nrlting Ihoae Wltir<«_x 
This aentence, ^ 44, Iias cost me, I suppose, Srat ami Inst, about m 
raati J iioiirs m there are lines in It;— and mj choice ot these two wonU 
faith and death, as represeulativea of power, will parUapa, alter all,-* *tj 
only puzzle the reader. 
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tity of time you must nowailaya spend in trying wliich canhit 
Imlls fartbest So I will put the task into the sinipleet fonni 
cau. 

Here ore the names of the twenty-five men,* and opposite 
ench, a Une iuijicatiug the length of his life, and the podtion 
of it in his century, The dingrom still, howeTer, needs > fn 
words of explanation. Very chiefly, for those who luiowinj> 
thing of my writing^s, there is needed explanation of its nol 
including the nruues of Titian, Beynolds, Velaaquez, Tumw, 
Qiid other such men, always reverently put before yon at othn 
timea 

They are absent, becanae I Lave no fear of your not IouWe^ 
at these. All your lives through, if you care about art, you 
will be looking at them. But while you are here at Oifotd. 
I want to make you learu what you should know of thrafl 
earlier, many of them weaker, men, who yet, for the verj 
reason of their greater simplicity of power, are better guiiles 
for you, and of whom some will remain guides to all genera- 
tions. And, OS regards the subject of our present course,! 
have a still more weighty reason ; — Vandyke, Glainsboron^ 
Titian, Iteynolds, Velasquez, and the rest, are essentially poi' 
trait painters. They give you the likeness of a man : tbe^ 
have nothing to say either about his future life, or his goiU. 
' That is the look of him,' they say : ' here, on earth, we kno* 
no more.' 

49. But these, whoso names I have engraved, have soinf 
thing to say — generally much, — either about the future hfe ul 
man, or about hia gods. They are tlierefore, Uteratly, seew 
or prophets. False prophets, it may be, or foolish oaes; of 
that you must judge ; but you must read before yon eui 
judge ; and read (or hear) them consistently ; for yon don't 
know them till you have heard them out. But with Sir 
Joshua, or Titian, one jwrtrait ia as another : it is here » 
pretty lady, there a great lord ; but speeublese, all ; — whereiA 
with these twenty-five men, each picture or statue is not 

• The diagrim used at the lecture is engr»v«d on Hib oppoaile li^»'> 
the reidet had better dmw It larger for Mmiielf, u ll tikd lo b« Bi*'* 
Inoonveiiieiitlj' small for this size of leaf. 
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years 1300, 1400, ftiid 1500 runniug through them, — holding 
the uaines of nearly all the meu I want you to study in eaalj 
reniembored groups of five, five, and seven. And these three 
groups I shall hereafter call the 1300 group, 1400 group, and 
1500 group. 

53. But why should four unfortunate iuaat«rs be dropi)«l 
out? 

Well, I want to drop them out, at any rate ; but not in dia- 
respect. In hojw, on the contraiy, to make you remember 
them vei'y sepnrately indeed ;^for this following reason. 

We ai-e iu the careless habit of speaking of men who form 
a great number of pupils, and have a liost of inferior satellite* 
round tliem, as masters of great schools. 

But before you call a man a master, you should ask, kco 
Ilia pupils greater or less tlinn himself? If they are greater 
than himself, he is a master indeed ; — he has been a true 
teacher. But if all Iiis pupils are less than himself, he may 
have been a great viai}, but in all probability has been a W 
master, or no master. 

Now these men, whom I have signally left out of my grou|* 
are true Masters. 

Niccola Pisano taught all Italy ; but chiefly bis own boi, 
who succeeded, and in some things very much, surpassed 
him. 

Oreagna taught all Italy, aft«r him, down to Michael An- 
gelo. And these two — Lippi, the religious schools, Verroccta 
the artist schools, of their century. 

Lippi taught Sandro Botticelli ; and Verrocchio tau^ 
Leonardo da Vinci. Lorenzo di Credi, and Perugino. HaTel 
not good reason to separate the masters of such pupils from 
the schools they created ? 

54. But how is it that I can drop juat the cards I want oat 
of my pack ? 

Well certainly I force and fit matters a little : I leave soffl* 
men out of my list whom I should like to have in it;-" 
Benozzo. GokzoU, for instance, and Miuo da Fiesole ; but! 
can do without tliem, and so can you also, for the present. ' 
catch Luca by a hair'a-breadtli only, -with my 1400 rod ; bal 
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on the whole, with verj' little ooftsing, I get the gronpe in thii 
memorable (ind quite litemlly 'handy' form. For see, I write 
my liat of five, five, and seven, oo bits of pasteboard ; I liioge 
my rods to these ; and you can brandish the school of liOO iq 
your left hand, luid of 1500 in your right, like— railway aig- 
iiftls ; — and I wish all railway signals were as dear. Onoe 
learn, thoroughly, the groups in this artificially contweteJ 
form, Bud you can refine and complete afterwartis at yotr 
leisui-o. 

55. And thus nctually flom-iahing my two pennons, and gel- 
ting my grip of the men, in either hand, I find a notable thing 
concerning my two flags. The men whose names I bold in 
my left hand ore all sculptors ; the men whose names I holil 
in my right are all painters. 

You will infallibly suspect me of having chosen them tliiu 
on purpose. No, honour bright ! — I chose simply the greatest 
men, — those 1 wanted to t4dk to you about, I arranged them 
by theii' dates ; I put them into three conclusive pennom; 
aud behold what follows ! 

5(i. Farther, note this : in the 1300 group, four out uf llie 
five men are arcliit«cts as well as sculptors and painters. In 
the 1400 group, there is one architect ; in the 1500. none. 
And the meaning of that is, tliat in 1300 the aits were »U 
united, and duly leil by architecture ; in 1400, sculpture begin 
to assume too sepai'ate a power to herself ; in 1500, pointini,' 
arrogated nil, aud, at last, beti-ayed all. From which, »ilh 
much other collateral evidence, yon may justly conclude tlis' 
the three arts ought to be practised together, and tlial tltfj 
naturally are so. I long since asserted tliat no man coulil bu 
an architect who was not a sculptor. As I learned more anJ 
more of my business, I perceived also that no man coulil If > 
sculptor wlio was not an architect ;— that is to say, who li«J 
not knowledge enough, and pleasure enough in structural !»*• 
to be able to build, on occasion, better than a mere builJ*^- 
And so, finally, I now positively aver to you that nohodji "• 
the graphic arts, can be quite rightly a master of anytLing. 
who is not master of everything ! 

57. The junction of the three arts in men's minds, at the 





Itest titucB, is shortly h 
Love's Oarden, 

Everideitt 

Enclosed wat, and w&Ued well 

With high walls, embatailled, 

Portrayed witlioat, and well eutsjied 

WIIL muiiy rich portraitares. 

The Frencli original ia better still, and gives four arts in 
unison : — 

Quant Btiis avant un poti al6 
Et TV un VKrgler grant et le, 
Bien cinz de bon mar batiIU6 
Pourtrait dehors, et KDta)lli§ 
Ou (for au; niai]iti« richee esorlptur 

Reail also carefully the deacriptiou of the temples of Mars 
and YenuB in the Knight's Tale. Contemporary French uses 
' entaille ' even of solid sculpture and of the living; form ; and 
Pygmalion, as a perfect master, professes wood carving, ivory 
carving, was-work, and iron-work, no less than stone sculpt- 



58. I made a little sketch, when last in Florence, of a sub- 
ject which will fix the idea of this unity of the ai-ts in your 
minds. At the base of the tower of Giotto are two rows of 
hesagontd panels, filled with Ims-reUefs. Some of these are 
by unknown hands, — ^aome by Andrea Pisano, some by Luca 
della Robbia, two by Giotto himself ; of these I sketclied the 
])anel representing the art of Painting. 

Tou have in that bas-relief one of the foundation-stones of 
the moat perfectly-built tower in Europe ; you have that stone 
carved by its architect's own liand ; you find, further, tliat this 

•For furt, log of wood, erroneoaslj 'far' in the later printed editions. 
Compare the aocounl of the works of Art and Nature, towards the end 
ot the Bomanoe o( the Rose. 
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architect and sculptor was the greatest painter of his time, 
Hnd the friend of the greatest i>oet ; and you have represeuttil 
by liim h painter in his shop, — bottega, — aa symboUc of the 
entire art of pointing. 

59. In which representation, please note how caretullv 
Giotto shows you the tabernacles, or niches, iu which tbe 
paintings are to be placed. Not independent of their frames, 
tliese panels of his, you see ! 

Have you ever considered, in the early history of painting, 
how important also is tbe history of tbe frame maker? It is 
a matter, I assure you, needing your very best consideraUoD. 
For tbe frame was made before the picture. The painted 
window is much, but tbe aperture it fills was thought of lie- 
fore it. The fresco by Giotto is much, but tbe vault itadoms 
wna planned first. Who thought of these ; — who built ? 

Questions taking us far back before tbe birth of the shep- 
herd boy of Fesoli', ^questions not to be answered byhislon' 
of painting only, still less of painting in Italy only. 

CO. And in pointing out to you this fact, I may once tornD 
prove to YOU the essential unity of the arts, aud show joi 
Low impossible it is to understand one without reference to 
another. WTiicb I wish you to observe all the more closelj, 
that you may use, without danger of being misled, the dsU, 
of unequalled value, which have been collected by Crowe wJ 
Cavalcasella, in the book which they have called u Historj of 
Painting in Italy, but which is in fact only a dictionary of l^^ 
tails relating to that history. Such a title is an absurdity on 
the face of it. For, first, you can no more ivrite tlie higtory 
of painting iu Italy than you can write the history of tbe 
south wind in Italy. The sirocco does indeed produce cer- 
tain efiects at Genoa, and others at Borne ; but what woulil ^ 
the value of a treatise upon the winds, which, for the hoDO<^ 
of any country, assumed that every city of it had a natjw 



But, further, — imagine what success would attend the mf- 
leorologist who should set himself to give on account of th^ 
Boutb wind, but take no notice of tbe north-! 

And, finally, suppose on attempt to give you on acOTuntu' 
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either wind, but uone of the seas, or mouutaia passes, by 
which they were nouiished, or directed. 

61. For iustance, I am in this course of lectures to giveyoii 
an account of a single and minor branch of graphic art, — en- 
graving. But observe how many references to local circum- 
stances it iuvolves. There are three materials for it, we said ; 
— ^stone, wood, and metal. Stone engraving is the art of 
countries possessing marble and gems ; wood engraving, of 
countries overgrown with forest ; metal engraving, of countries 
possessing ti'easures of silver and gohl. And the style of a 
stone engraver is formed on pillars and pyramids ; the style 
of a wood engi'aver under the eaves of larch cottages ; the 
style of a nietal engraver in the treasuries of kings. Do you 
suppose I could rightly explain to you the value of a dngle 
touch on brass by Finigueri'n, or on box by Beirick, unless I 
had grasp of the great laws of cUmate and country ; and 
could trace the inherited sirocco or tramontana of thought to 
which the souls and bodies of the men owed their existence? 

G2. You see that in this flag of 1300 there is a dai'k strong 
line in the centre, against which you read the name of 
Arnolfo. 

In writing our Florentine Dunciad, or History of Fools, can 
we possibly begin with a better day than All Fools' Day ? On 
All Fools' Day — the first, if you like better so to call it, of the 
month of upenmg, — in the year 1300, is signed the document 
making Arnolfo a citizen of Florence, and in 1310 he dies, 
chief master of the works of the Cathedral there. To this 
man, Crowe and Cavalcasella give half a page, out of three 
volumes of five hundred pages each. 

But lower down in my flag, (not put there because of any 
inferiority, but by order of chronologj',) you will see a name 
Bufficiently familiar to you— that of Giotto ; nnd to him, our 
historians of painting in Italy give some hundred pages, 
under the impression, stated by them at page 243 of their 
volume, that " in his hands, art in the Peninsula became en- 
titled for the first time to the name of Italiau." 

63. Art became Itahan ! Yes, but what art ? Your authois 
give a persijeotive — or what they call such, — of the upper 
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church of AssisL. as if that were merely an accideatal omit- 
»ii<« of bliml walls for Giotto to paint on ! 

But bow aane the upper church of Assisi there? Hoi 
came it to be vaulted^to be aisled ? How came Qiotla tote 
asLeil to ptiiut apon it? 

The art that built it, good or bad, must have been an Itilim 
one, before Giotto. He could not hai'e painted on the sa. 
Let U3 see how his panels were made for Mm. 

<>1. This Captain — the centre of our first group — Amc^o, 
has alwAYs hitherto been called ' Arnolfo di X^po ; ' — AmoUo 
the son of LajM. 

Modem investigators come down on us iletightedlv, to Idl 
ua— Arnolfo was nut the sou of Lajx). 

In these d«;-8 you will have half a dozen doctors, writii^ 
each a long hook, and the sense of all will be, — Arnolfo wasn'l 
the tion of lApo. Much good may yon get of that ' 

Well, you will find the fact to be, there was a great Nonb- 
man builder, a true sou of Tlior, who came down into Italv 
in 1200. servetl the order of St. Francis there, built Asasi. 
taught Aruolfu how to build, ^itli Thor's hammer, and disap- 
peared, leaving his name uncertain — Jacopo — Lapo— noboU 
knows what. Arnolfo always recognizes this man aa his true 
father, who put the soul-life into him ; be is known to liis 
Florentines always as Laire's Arnolfo. 

That, or aorue"hkenes.s of that, is the \ital fact You never 
can get at the literal limitation of living fact& They disguise 
themselves by the very strength of their life : get told agnin 
and again in different ways by all manner of people ;— ite 
literalnesa of them is turned topsy-turvy, inside-out, owr 
and over again ; — then the fools come and read them wTon? 
side npwards, or else, say there never was a fact at all. Nolb- 
ing delights a true blockhead so much as to prove a negative ;— 
to show that everybody has been wroug. P'aucy the delirious 
sensation, to an empty-headed creature, of fancying for a 
moment that he has emptied everybody else's head as well as 
his own ! nay, tliat. for once, his own hollow bottle of a head 
has had the best of other bottles, and has been Jirst empty ; 
first to know — nothing. 
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65. Hold, then, steailily the first tradition about this Ar- 
nolfo. That hist real father was called ■' Cambio " raattere to 
jo\x not a straw. That he never called himself Cambio's 
Amolfo — that nobody else ever called him so, down to 
"Vasari's time, is an infinitely significant fact to you. In my 
twenty-second letter in Fors Clavigera you will find some ac- 
count of the noble habit of the Italian artists to call them- 
Bclves by their maaters' names, considering their master aa 
their true father. If not the name of the master, they take 
that of their native place, as having owed the character of 
their life to that Tliey rarely take their own family name : 
Bometimes it in not even known, — when best known, it is un- 
familiar to ua. The gi-eat Pisan artists, for instance, never 
bear any other name than ' the Fisan ; ' among the other five^ 
and-twenty names in my list, not above six, I think, the two 
German, with four Italian, are family names. Pemgino, 
(Peter of Penigia), Luini, (Bernard of Luino), Querela, 
(James of Querela), CoiTeggio, (Anthony of Correggio), are 
named from their native places. Nobody would have under- 
stood me if I had called Giotto, ' Ambrose Bondone ; ' or 
Tintoret, Robnsti ; or even Raphael, Sanzio. Botticelli is 
named from his master ; Ghiberti from his father-in-law ; and 
Ghirlandajo from his work. Orcagna, who did, for a wonder, 
name iiimself from his father, Andrea Clone, of Florence, has 
been always called ' Angel ' by everybody else ; whUe Arnolfo, 
who never named himself from his father, is now like to be 
fathered against his will. 

Bat, I again beg of yon, keep to the old story. For it 
i-epreaenta. however inaccurately in detail, clearly in sum, 
the feet, that some great master of German Gothic at this 
time came down into Italy, and changed the entire foi-m of 
Italian architecture by his touch. So tkit while Niccola and 
Giovanni Piaauo are stil! virtually Greek artists, experimen- 
tally intnxlueing Gothic forms, Amolfo and Giotto adopt the 
entire Gothic ideal of form, and thenceforward use the pointed 
arch and steep gable as the limits of sculpture. 

66, Hitherto I have been speaking of the relations of my 
twenty-five men to each other. But now, please note their 
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relations aUofjetber to the art before them. These twentv- 
five include, 1 aay, all the great masters of Vhrwtian art. 

Before them, the art was loo savi^e to be Christian ; atti^r- 
words, too cnrual to be Cbristiati. 

Too savaye to be Christian ? 1 will justify that asaertion 
hereafter ; but you will find that the European art of 120'> 
includes all the most develojjed and characteristic conditions 
of the style in the north which you have probably be*n sf- 
customed to think of as Norm.vs, and which you may almsvs 
most conveniently call so ; and the most developed coaJi- 
tions of the style in the south, which, formed out of effete 
Greek, Persian, and Eoman tradition, you may, in like moD- 
ner, most conveniently express by the faniiharword BrzumsB- 
Whatever you call them, they are in origin adverse in tempest- 
and remain bo up to the year 1200. Then an influence b£>- 
pears, seemingly that of one man, Nicholas the Piaan, (oi»:* 
first Masteb, observe,) and a new spirit adopts wliat is be^t 
in each, and gives to what it adopts a new energy of its owc=Mi 
namely, this conscientious and didactic power which is tt»-* 
speciality of its progressive existence. And just as the upv^t- 
boni and natural ai't of Athena collects and reanimates Pela-»3- 
gian and Egj-ptian tradition, purifying their worship, aiz».<l 
perfecting their work, into the Hviog heathen faith of tlae 
world, so this new-born and natural art of Florence collets Is 
and animates the Norman and Byzantine ti'adition, and forxsoj 
out of the perfected worship and work of both, the hon^et 
Christian faith, and vital craflsmausliip, of the world. 

67. Get this first summary, therefore, well into your raia. «ils. 
The word ' Norman ' I use roughly for North-savage ;— 
roughly, but advisedly. I mean Lombard, Scandina^-i.^, 
Fraukish ; everything north-savage that you can think ot 
except Saxon. (I have a reason for that exception; ne'^r 
mind it just now.) * 

* Of ooiirse It would have been impossible tn eKpress In Koy kccn-rW 
temiB, ehort ^noiigb for tiie aonipass □[ a lecture, the condilians at "f* 
poBition betweun the Hept«rcby and Hie Sorllimeu ■.—between thn B.' 
1 Roman ;— and belveeii the Byiantine Kod Anb, wtiich fca 
not less lrenc)iaDt, divisiana of Art-province, fur Buleeii"*'' 
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All nortb-sttvage I call Normas, hH south-savage I call By- 
ziNTiNE ; this latter including dead native Greek primarily — 
tLen dead foreign Greek, iu Rome ; — then Arabian — Persian 
— Pbtanician — Indian — all you can think of, in art of hot 
countries, up to this year 1200, I rank under tlie one term 
Syzantine. Now all this cold art — Norman, ami all this hot 
ai-t — Byzantine, is virtually dead, till 1200, It has no con- 
science, no didactic poner ;* it is devoid of both, in the sense 
tbat dreams are. 

Then in the 13th century, men wake as if they heard an 
alarum through the whole vault of lieaven, and true human 
life begins again, and the cradle of this bfe is the Val d'Arno. 
There the northern and soutberu nations meet ; there they lay 
down their enmities ; there they are first baptized unto John's 
baptism for the remission of sins ; there is born, and thence 
exiled, — thought faithless for breaking the font of baptism to 
save a child from drowning, iu his ' be! San Giovanni,' — the 
greatest of Christian poets ; he who had pitj' even for tlie lost, 
68, Now, therefore, my whole history of Cliris/iun architect- 
ure and painting begins with this Baptistery of Florence, and 
with its associated Cathedral, AnioHo brought the one into 
the form in which you now see it ; he laid the foimdation of 
the other, and that to purpose, and be ia therefore the Captain 
of our fii-st BcbooL 

For tliis Florentine Baptistery f is the great one of the 
woilJ. Here is the centre of Christian knowledge and power, 
ilelinealiou. I( you can refer to rav " Stooea of Vpnipo," sub g 20 of ils 
firEl chapler. 

* Again mucli too bmod a stnlemenl : not to be qualifi^ liat b/ a 
length of eiplniiation here impossible. My lectures on ArchlteolDre, 
now in preparation, will contain further detail. 

t At the aide of my paga, lieru. I nnd the followiug memora.nililm. 
which v»a expanded in the vlva-Toce lecture. The reader must tunkH 
what he can of it, foi' t can't expand it here. 
Sfiii^ of Italian Churi^h plan. 

Baptistery, to make CbriMiann In ; house, or dome, for them to prny 

and be pruacbed lo in ; heil-tower. to ring all over Ihu town, wheo Ihey 

were either to pray together, rejoios together, or to lie warned of danifer. 

Barve^'s picture of Ihu Covenanters, with a shepherd on the outlook, 

tn a cauipBUile. 
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uever untender, uever uutrue. Not Tintoret in power, not 
Raphael ui flesibility, uot Holbein in veracity, not Luini in 
love, — tbeir gatliered gifts be baa, iti balanced and fruitfol 
measure, tit to be tbe guide, and impulse, and father of all 
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73. I AM to-day to begin to t«U you what it is necessarj 
you should observe respectiug methoils of uianual eseculion 
in tbe two great aria of engraving. Only Ut fi-yin to tell yim 
There need be no end of telling you Hucb tilings, if you cm 
to hear them. The theory of art la soon mastered ; but 'Jal 
detto ftl fatto, v'e gran tratto ; " and as I have several tiniM 
told you iu former lertures, every day Bhows me more and 
more the imjxirtance of the Hand. 

74. Of the band as a Servant, observe,^-not of the hand as 
a Master. For there are two great kinds of manual work : 
one in which the band is continually receiving and obejing 
orders ; the other in wliich it is acting independently, or even 
giving ordera of ita own. And tlie dependent ajid aubmiit- 
aive band in a noble hand ; but the independent or imperative 
hand is a vile one. 

That is to say, as long as the pen, or chisel, or other 
graphic instrument, is moved under tbe direct influence "^ 
mental attention, and obeys orders of tbe brain, it is viot^' 
ing nobly ; tbe moment it moves independently of them, »J" 
performs some habitual dexterity of its own, it is base. 

75. Dej-teinty — I aay ; — some 'right-handedness ' of itao^'*** 
We might wisely keep that word for what the hand doe^* 
the mind's bidding; and use on opposite word — sinisteiri-y' 
—for what it does at its own. For indeed we want suci' ' 
■word in speaking of modem art ; — it is all full of ainisteri V' 
Hands independent of brains ; — the left hand, by divisions of 
labour, not knowing what the right does, — still less whs' '' 
ought to do. 
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76, Turning, Uien, to our special aubject. All engraving, 1 
said, is intaglio in the Bolid. But the solid, in wood engrav- 
ing, is a coarse substance, eusily cut ; and iu metal, a fine 
Hubstance, not easily. Therefore, in general, you may be pre- 
p^ired to accept ruder and uaore eleuieutary work in one than 
the other ; and it will be the means of appeal to blunter 
luiuda. 

Tou probably already know the difl'erence between the 
w-'tual methods of producing a printed impression from wood 
and metal ; but I may perhaps moke the matter a httle more 
clear. Iu metal engraving, you cut ditches, fill them with 
ink, and press your paper into them. In wood engraving, 
you leave ridges, rub the tops of them with ink, and stamp 
them on your paper. 

The inatrument with which the substance, whether of the 
wooti or steel, is cut away, is the same. It is a solid plough- 
share, which, instead of throwing the earth aside, throws it 
up and out, producing at first a simple ravine, or fuiTOW, in 
the wood or metal, whit-h you can widen by another cut, or 
estend by successive cuts. This tFig. 1) is the general shape 
of the solid ploughshai-e : 



but it ia of course made shaiper or blunter at pleasure. The 
furrow produced ia at first the wedge-shaped or cuneiform 
ravine, already so much dwelt upon in my lectures on Greek 
sculpture. 

77. Since, then, in wood printing, you print from the sur- 
face left sohd ; and, in metal printing, from the hollows cut 
into it, it follows that if you put few touches on wood, you 
draw, as on a slate, with white lines, leaving a quantity of 
black ; but if you put few touches on metal, you draw with 
black lines, leaving a quantity of white. 

Now the eye is not in the least offended by quantity of 
white, but is, or ought to be, greatly saddened and offended 
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by quantitj of block. Hence it follows tbat you iaust never 
put little work on wood. Vou must not sketcb upon it 
Tou may sketch on metal as much as jou please. 

78. " Paratloji," you will say, as usual. "Are not all our 
journals,— and the best of them, Punch, par escellence, — full 
of the most biilliantly swift and slight sketches, euyruTed o: 
wood ; while line-engravinys take ten years to produce, iw 
cost ten guineas each when they are done ? ' 

Yes, that is so ; but observe, in the first place, nhnt nj> 
pears to you n sketcli on wood is not so at all, but a most li- 
borious and careful imitation of a sketch on paper ; wLcnu 
wlieu you see what appears to be a sketch on metal, it vs tfnt 
And in the second place, so far as the popular fashion is cou- 
trary to this natural method, — so far as we do iu reahty lljr 
to produce effects of sketching ia wood, and of finish in 
metal, — our work is wrong. 

Those apparently careless and free sketches on the wwi 
ought to have been atern and deliberate : those exquisiUl; 
toned and finished engravings on metal ought to have looknd, 
instead, like free ink sketches on white paper. Thatistlie 
theorem which I propose to you for consideration, and wliicb, 
in the two brauchea of its assertion, I hope to prove to job; 
the first part of it, (that wood-cutting should be careful,) in 
this present lecture ; the second, (that metal-cutting shuuld 
be, at least iu a far greater degree thim it is now, slight, sod 
free,) in the following one. 

79, Nest, observe the distinction in respect of Ikichneis. ni 
less than number, of lines which may properly be uaed iu ^^ 
two methods. 

In metal engraving, it is easier to lay a fine tine than n tbick 
one ; and however fine the line may be, it lasts ; — but in wfoJ 
engraving it requires extreme precision and skill to le.iiei 
thin dark line, and when left, it will be quickly beaten doini 
by a careless piinter. Tiierefore, the virtue of wood engn^- 
ing is to exhibit the qualities and power of 'fticib lines ; nnJ"^ 
metal engraving, to exhibit the qualities and power of rtw 
ones. 

All thin dark lines, therefore, in wood, broadly spcatin?- 




neceaeitj- ; 
metal, only in caae of neeeseity. 

80. Though, LoweTer, thio dark linea cannot easily be pro- 
duced in wood, tbin tight onea may be afcruck in an instant. 
Nevertheless, even tbin light ones must not be used, except 
with csti'erae cftution. For observe, they are equally useless 
ns outline, and for expression of mass. You know bow far 
from eseinplary or delightful your boy's firet quite voluntaiy 
exercises iii white line drawing on yoiu- slate were ? You 
could, indeed, draw a goblin satisfactorily in such method ; — 
n round O, with arms and legs to it, and n scratch under two 
dots in the middle, would answer the purpose ; but if you 
wnnted to draw a pretty face, you took pencil or pen, and 
paper—not your slate. Now, that instinctive feeling that a 
white outline is wrong, is deeply foundetL For Nature her- 
self draws with diflFused light, and concentrated dark ; — never, 
except in storm or twilight, with difTused dark, and con- 
centrated light ; and the thing we all like best to see draivn— 
the human face — cannot be drawn with white touches, but by 
extreme labour. For the pupil and iris of the eye, the eye- 
brow, the nostril, and tlie lip nre all set in dark on pale 
ground. You can't draw a white eyebrow, a. white pupil of 
the eye, a white nostril, and a white mouth, on a dark ground. 
Try it, and see what a spectre yon get. But the same number 
of dark touches, skilfully appUed, will give the idea of a beau- 
tiful face. And what is true of the subtlest subject you have 
to repreaent, is equally true of inferior ones. Nothing lovely 
can be quickly represented by white toucliee. You must hew 
out, if your means are so restricted, the form by sheer labour ; 
and that both cunning and dextrous. The Florentine mas- 
ters, and Durer, often practise the achievement, and there ore 
many di-awiugs by the Lippis, llontegna, and other leading 
Italian draughtsmen, completed to great perfection with the 
white line ; but only for the sake of severest study, nor is 
their work imitable by inferior men. And such studies, how- 
ever accomplished, lUways mark a disposition to reganl 
chiaroscuro too much, and local colour too little. 

We conclude, then, that we must never trust, in wood, to 
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our ])ower of outlioe with 'whit« ; aoA our general laws, tim 
far determined, will be — thick lines in wood ; thin ones in 
metal ; complete drawing ou wood ; sketches, it we cbooK, 
on metal 

81. But why, in wood, lines at all? Why not cat nt 
white spacen, and use the chisel as if its incisioDS were » 
much whit« pnint? Many fine pieces of wood-cutting in 
indeed executed on this principle. Bewick does nearly allbii 
foliage so ; and coutiniially pitiutH the light plumes of Mb biida 
nith single touches of his chisel, as if he were laying on whik 

But this is not the finest method of wood-cutting. It im- 
pUes the idea of a system of light and shade in which & 
shadow is totally black. Now, no light and abade can "be 
good, much less pleasant, in which all the shade ia bUA 
black. Tlierefore the finest wood-cutting ignores light lud 
shade, and expresses only form, and dark loi-al cvJoar. And 
it is convenient, for simplicity's soke, to anticipate wbit I 
should otherwise defer telling you until next lecture, that filM 
metal engraving, like fine wood-cutting, ignoi-es light mu! 
shade ; and that, in a word, all gotid engraving whatsoever 
does sa 

H2. I hope that my saying so will make you ef^r to iniet- 
rupt me. ' What ! Rembrandt's etchings, and Lupton's mM- 
zotiuts, and Le Keus's Une-work, — do you mean to tell U* 
that these ignore light and shade ? ' 

I never said that viezzotiiil ignored light and shade, <S 
ought to do BO. Mezzotint ia properly to be considpred» 
chiaroscuro drawing on metal. But I do mean to tell JM 
that both Rembrandt's etchings, and Le Keux's finished lilK- 
work, are misappUed labour, in so far as they regard clii*'*' 
eouro ; and that consummate engraving never uses it » » 
primal clement of pleasure. 

83. We have now got our principles so far delined tbull 
can proceed to illustration of them by example, 

Hei-e are facsimiles, very marv'ellous ones,* of two of the 

* Bf Mr. Burgesa. Tiiii toil and skill uecpmarj to produoe i [v 
gimile of this (legrt'o of precision will nnlj- li" rsyi^niieil hj Ibe i«4<f 
wbi> liuH liad cuiisiderabli: t^xtii.'rieni'« of nclual work. 
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"best wood engravinga ever produced bj art, — two subjects in 
Solbein'R Dance of Death. Tnu will probably like bent that 
I should at once proceed to verify my last and moBt Bturtlmg 
statement, that fine eugmving disdained chiaroaeuro. 

This vignette (Fig. 2) represeuta a sunset iu the open 
mountainous fields of eouthern Germany. And Holbein is 
BO entirely careless about the light and shade, which a Dutch- 
mao woul<l first have thought of, as i-eaulting from the Hunset, 
that, as he works, lie forgets altogether where his light comes 
from. Here, actually, the shadow of the figure is cast from 
the side, right across the picture, while the sun is in front. 
And there ia not the slightest attempt to indicate gr.odation 
of light in the sky, darkness iu the forest, or any other positive 
element of chiarosciu'o. 

This is not because Holbein cannot give chiaroscuro if lie 
choosea He is twenty times a stronger master of it than 
Rembrandt ; but he, therefore, knows exactly when and how 
to use it ; and that wood engraving is not the proper means 
for it. The quantity of it which ia needful for his story, and 
will not, by any sensatioual violence, either divert, or vulgarly 
enforce, the attention, he will give ; and that with an unriv- 
alled subtlety. Therefore I must ask you for a moment or two 
to quit the subject of technics, and look what these two 
woo<lcutB mean. 

84. The one I have first shown you ia of a ploughman 
ploughing at evening. It is Holbein's object, here, to expresH 
the diEfused and intense light of a golden summer sunset, so 
far as is consistent with grander purposes. A modern French 
or Enghsh chiaroscurist would have covered his sky with 
(ieecy clouds, and reheved the ploughman's hat and his Ijorses 
against it in strong black, and put sparkling touches on the 
furrows and grass. Holbein scorufuUy costs all such tricks 
aside ; and draws the whole scene in pure white, with simple 
outlines. 

85. And yet, when I put it beside this second vignette, 
(Fig. 3), which is of a preacher preaching iu a feehly-Ughted 
church, you wiU feel tliat the diffused warmth of the one sub- 
ject, and diffused twilight in the other, are complete ; and 
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tliey will finally be to you more impressive tlian if they kd 
been wrought out witli every superficial meaos of effect, on 
enuh block. 

For it is aa a symbol, not as n scenic effect, that in eacb 
cose the chiaroscuro is given. Holbein, I snid, is at the bead 
of the painter-reformers, anJ bis Dance of Death is the mosi 
energetic and telling of all the forms given, in this epocli. to 
the nationalist spirit of reform, preaching the new Goqwl of 
Death, — " It ia no matter whether you are pricBt or luyniun. 
what you believe, or what jou Jo : here ia the enil." Ymi 
shall see, iu the course of our inquirj-, that Botticelli, in lite 
mauner, repreaents the Faithful and Calhuh'c temper of re- 
form. 

86, The teaching of Holbein is therefore alwaj-s melanchdj, 
— for the moat part purely rational ; and entirely furious in 
ita indignation against all who, either by actual injuBticein 
this life, or by what he holds to be false promise of auoilier, 
destroy the good, or the energy, of the few days which man 
has to live. Against the rich, the luxurious, tiie Pharisee, tlie 
false lawj-er, the priest, and the unjunt judge, Holbein uses 
his fiercest mockery ; but he is never himself unjust ; aever 
caricatures or equivocates ; gives the facts as he knows them, 
with explanatory symbols, few and clear. 

87. Among the powers which he hates, the pathetic snd 
ingenious preaching of untruth is one of the chief ; and il is 
curious to find hia biographer, knowing tliis, and reasoning, 
aa German critics nearly always do, from acquired kuowleilg''. 
not perception, imagine instantly that he sees hj-pocri^ iu 
the face of Holbein's preacher. "How skilfully," says Dr. 
Woltouinn, " is the preacher propounding his doctrines : ho" 
thoroughly is his hypocrwy expressed in the features of his 
countenance, and in the gesturesof his hands." But look al 
the cut yourself, candidly. I challenge you to find the sliglil- 
est trace of liypocriay in either feature or gesture. Holbein 
knew better. It is not the hypocrite who has power in tie 
pulpit. It ia the sinceri; preacher of untruth who does mn*- 
chief there. The hyi)ocrite'a place of power is in trade, or in 
general society ; none but the sincere ever get fatal iiiflu«nw 
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in tLe pulpit. This man is a refineil gentleman— aspetiL-, 
earnest, tbouglitful, and kind He scui-cely uses the vuutage 
even of his pulpit, — comeH aside out of it, us on eager man 
woald, pleading : he is intent on being understood — in under- 
stood ; his c'ongregation are delighted— you might hear a pin 
drop among them : one is asleep indeed, who cannot see him, 
(being under the pulpit,) and asleep just because the teacher 
is us gentle as he is earnest, and speaks quietly. 

88. How are we to know, then, that he speaks in vain ? 
First, because among all his hearei-s you will not find one 
shrewd fiice. They are all either simple or stupid people : 
there is one nice woman in front of all, (else Holbein's repre- 
sentation had been caricature,) but she is not a shrewd one. 

Secondly, by the light and shade. The church is not in ex- 
treme darkness — far from that ; a grey twilight is over every- 
thing, but the sun is totally shut out of it ;— not a ray comes 
in even at the winrJow — that ia darker thou the walbj, or vault. 

Lastly, and chiefly, by the mocking espression of Deatli. 
Mocking, but Dot angry. The man has been preaching what 
he thought true. Death laughs at him, but is not indignant 
with him. 

Death comes quietlj' i /am going to be preacher now ; here 
is your own hour-glass, ready for rae. You have spoken many 
words in 3"our day. But " of the things which you have spoken, 
Ihis is the sum," — your death-warrant, signed and sealed. 
There's your text for to-day. 

89. Of this other picture, the meaning ia more plain, and 
far more beautiful The husbandman is old and gaunt, and 
has past his days, not in speaking, but pressing the iron into 
tlie ground. And the payment for his life's work is, that he 
is clothed in i-aga, and his feet are bare on the clods ; and he 
Iia8 no hat — but the brim of a hat only, and his long, unkempt 
grey hair comes through. But all the air is full of warmth 
and of peace ; and, beyond his \-itlage churcJi, there is, at last, 
light indeed. His horaea lag in the furrow, and his own 
Umbs totter and fail : but one comes to help him. ' It is a 
i«ng field,' aays Death ; ' but we'll get to the end of it to-daj, 
—you and L' 
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K> thick, so far from tlie uext, — that it shall begirt here, and 
stop there. And he ia deliberately asBigning the utmost 
quantity of meaiiiug to it, that a. line will carry. 

03. It 18 Dot fair, however, to compare common work of 
one age with the beat of auother. Here is a woodcut of Ten- 
niel'B, which I think contains aa higli qualities as it is poaaiblo 
to find io modem art.* I hold it ne beyond othera fine, be- 
enuae there is not the ahghtest caricature in it, No face, no 
attitude, is pushed beyond the degree of natural humour they 
would have poBBeased in life ; aud in preciaiou of momentary 
expreasioD, the drawing is equal to the art of any time, and 
rs power which would, if regulated, be quite adequate to 
producing an immortal work. 

94. Why, then, ia it not immortal? Tou youraelvea, in 
compliance with whose demand it waa done, forgot it the 
nest week. It will become historically interesting ; but no 
man of true knowledge and feeling wiU ever keep this in his 
cabinet of treaBure, aa he doea these woodcuts of Holbein's. 

The reason ia that this is bnBo coin, — alloyed gold. There 

gold in it, but also a quantity of brans aud lead— wilfully 
added — to make it fit for the public Holbein'a ia beateu 
gold, seven times tried in the fire. Of which Cflmmonplace 
but useful metaphor the meaning here ia, hrat, that to calch 
tlie vulgar eye a quantity of, — so-called, ^ — hght and shade is 
■dded by TennieL It \» effective to an ignorant eye, aud is 
ingeniously disposed ; but it is entirely conventional and false, 
unendurable by any person who knows what chiaroscuro is. 

Secondly, for one line that Holbein laya, Tenniel lias a 
dozen. There are, for instance, a hundred and fifty-seven 
lines in Sir Peter Teazle's wig, without counting dots and 
alight cross-hatching ; — but the entire face and (lowing hair 
of Holbein's preacher are done with forty-five Unes, ail told. 

>, Now observe what a different state of mind the two 
artista muat be in on such conditions ; — one, never in a hurry, 
never doing anything that he knows is wrong ; never doing a 
line ba<lly that he can do better ; and appealing only to the 

* Johu Bull SB Sir Oliver Surface, with Kir Peter Teiule and Joseph 
Surlkce. It uppearud in Punch, earl; ia 1S(J3. 
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feelings of BenBitive persona, and the judgment of attontin 
ones. That is Holbein's habit of sou]. What is the habit o( 
80ul of even- modern engraver ? Always in a hurry ; Broj- 
where doing things which be kuovvs to be wrong — (Temud 
knows his light and shade to be wrong as well as I do) — con- 
tiimally doing things badly which he wan able to do better; 
nod appealing exclusively to the feelings of the dull, and tk 
judgment of the inattentive. 

Do you suppose that is not enough to make the di^enct 
between mortal and immortal art, — the original genius hehig 
supposed alike in both ? * 

9G. Thus far of the state of the artist himself. I pass nnt 
to the relation between him and his Bubordinat«, the wood- 
cutter. 

The modei'n artist requires him to cut a hundred and fiftf- 
seven lines in the wig only, — the old artist requires him to 
cut forty-five for the face, and long haii-, altogether. The 
actual proportion is roughly, and on the average, about DW 
to twenty of cost in manual labour, ancient to raoderu,— the 
twentieth part of the mechanical labour, to produce an immor- 
tal instead of a perishable work, — the twentieth part, of tlie 
labour ; and — which is the greatest difference of all— tbt 
twentieth jmrt, at once less mechanically diScult. and more 
mentally pleasant. Mr. Otley, in his general History of £u- 
graving, says, " The greatest difficulty in wood engraving w- 
cui-s in clearing out the minute quadrangular hghta ; " and in 
any modem wtxidcut you will see that where the lines of the 
drawing cross each other to produce shade, the white inter- 
stices are cut out so neatly that there is no appearance of any 
jag or break in the lines ; they look exactly as if they had 
been drawn with a pen. It is chiefly difficult to cut the 
pieces clearly out when the lines cross at right angles ; easier 
when they form oblique or diamond-shaped interstices ; but 

* In preparing tliese pitsBsges for the preas, I feel pertH^liinl nised of 
qualtficstiona and Umitatioixs, far li Uimposaible Iosiirpa!=8 the humour, 
or precision of eiprvssional touch, in Van reallygoldtQ parts of Tenoiel't 
iTorki ; and llicy tiuiy he immortal, as represeiiting irhu u best in Uwit 
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in nti^r case, some haU-i3ozen cuts, aud in square croBstngs as 
' many as twenty, ore required to cleEtr one interstice. There- 
, fore if I cnreleasly draw six strokcB with my pen across other 
I six, I produce twenty-five iuterstices, each of which will need 
I Rt least six — perhaps twenty, careful touches of the hurin to 

olear out. — Say ten for an average ; and I demand two huu- 
' dred and fifty esqusitely precise touches from my engraver, 

to render ten cureless ones of mine. 

97. Now I take u\> Punch, at his best. The whole n{ tlio 
left side of John Bull's waistcoat — the 

flhadow on his knee-breeches and great- 
coat — the whole of the Lord Chancellor's 
gown, and of John Bull's and Sir Peter 
Teazle's complexions, are worked with fin- 
ished precision of cross-hatching. These 

Jtave indeed some purpose in their texture ; 
liut iu the most wanton and gi-atiiitons way, 

the wall below the window is cross-hatched 

too, and that not with a double, but a treble line. Fig. 4. 
There are about thirty of these columns, with thirty-fire lu- 

ifeeistices each : approximately, 1,050— certainly not fewer — 

jfoterstices to be deliberately cut clear, to get that two inches 

|0quare of shadow, 

Xow calculate — or think enough to feel the impossibility of 
calculating — the number of woodcuts used daily for our (>op- 
ular prints, and how many men are night and day cutting 
1,050 square holes to the sf^uare inch, as the occupation of 
their manly life. And Mrs. Beecher Stowe and the North 
Americans fancy they have abohshed slavery ! 

98. The workman cannot have even the consolation of 
pride ; for his task, even in its finest accomplisltment, is not 
really difllcult, — only tedious. \Vhen you have once got into 
the practice, it is as easy as lying. To cut regular ho\eaicUh- 
oui a purpose is easy enough ; but to cut irregular holes tnth 
a purpose, that is difficult, for ever ; — no tricks of tool or 
trade will give you power to do that 

The supposed difficidty — the thing which, at all events, it 
takes time to learn, is to cut the interstices neat, and each 
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migbt linve been tho making of n Holbeia, or nearly a. Holbeiu, 
in him. I do uot kuow ; but I con turu from hiin work to thnt 
of a man wbo was not trained at all, and wbt> vr&&, without 
training, Holbein's equal. 

Equal, in the aenae that this brown atone, in my left hand, 
is the equal, thougli not the likeuess, of that in my right 
They are both of the same true and pure crystal ; but the one 
is brown with iron, and never touched by forming hand ; the 
other has never been in rough compauiouship, and baa been 
exquisitely poliaheiL So with tliese two men. The one was 
the companion of E^asmua and Sir Thomas More. Hia father 
wae so good au artist that you ijaunot alwaya tell their draw- 
ings aaundei'. But the other was a farmer's son ; and learned 
bis trade in the back ahojis of Newcastle. 

Tet the first book I asked you to get was his biography ; 
and in tliis frame are set together a drawing by Hans Hol- 
bein, and one by Thomas Bewick. I know which is moat 
scholarly ; but I do not know which is best. 

101. It is much to say for the aelf-tiiught Englishman ; — yet 
do not congratulote yourselves on his simplicity. I told you, 
a little while since, that the EugUsh nobles had left the his- 
tory of birds to be written, and their spots to be drawn, by a 
printer's lad ; — ^but I did uot tell you their farther loss in the 
fact that this printer's lad could have written their own his- 
tories, and drawn their own st^ots, if they had let him. But 
they had no history to bo written ; and were too cloaely macu- 
late to be portrayed ; — white ground in most places altogether 
obscured. Had there been Morea and Henrys to draw, Be- 
wick could have drawn them ; and would have found his func- 
tion. As it was, the nobles of his day left h'"! to di'uw the 
frogs, and pigs, and sparrows— of hia day, which aeemed to 
him, in his solitude, tlie best tj'pes of its Nobility. No sight 
or thought of beautiful things was ever granted hini ;— no 
heroic creature, goddess-l>orn — bow much leas any native 
Deity — ever shone upon hiiu. To his utterly Enghsh mind, 
the straw of the stye, and its tenantry, were abiding truth ; — 
the cloud of Olympus, and its tenantry, a child's dream. He 
could draw a pig, but uot au Aphrodite, 
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the fable of the Frogs and the Stovk.* He ia, as I tolil you. 
as stout a reformer uh Hollieiu, or Botticelli, or Luther, or 
Savonitrola ; and, a« an impiu'tial reformer, hits right and left, 
«t lower or upper classes, if he aeea them wrong. Most fre- 
quently, he strikes at vice without reference to class ; but id 
this vignette he atrikea defintt«ly at tie degradation of the viler 
popular mind which is incapable of being govei-ned, because 
it cannot understand the nobleness of kingship. He lias writ- 
t«n — better than written, engraved, sure to suffer no slip of 
type — his legend under the drawing ; so that we know his 
meaning : 

" Set them up with a king, indeed ! " 

lOG. Thera is an audience of seven frogs, listening to a 
speaker, or croaker, in tlie middle ; and Bewick haa set him- 
self to show in all, but especially in the speaker, essential frog- 
giness of mind — the marsh temper. He could not have done 
it half so well in painting aH he has done by the abstraction of 
wood-outline. The characteristic of a manly mind, or body, 
is to be gentle in temper, and firm in constitution ; the con- 
trary essence of a froggy mind and body is to be angular in 
temper, and flabby in constitution. I have enlarged Bewick'a 
orator-frog for you, Plate I., c, and T think you will feel that 
he is entirely expressed in those esaential particulars. 

This being perfectly good woodcutting, notice especially its 
deliberation. No scrawling or ecratching, or cross-hatching, 
or 'free ' work of any sort. Moat deliberate laying down of 
solid lines and dota, of which you cannot change one. The 
real difficulty of wood engraving ia to cut every one of these 
black lines or spaces of the exactly right shape, and not at all 
to cross-hatch them cleanly. 

107. Neit, examine the technical treatment of the pig, above. 
I have purposely clioaen this aa an example of a white object 
on dark ground, and the frog as a dark object on light ground, 
to explain to you what I mean by saying that fine engraving 
regards local colour, but not light and shade. You see both 
frog and pig are absolutely without light and shade. The frog, 
indeed, caats a shadow ; but his hind leg is as white as hia 
• From Bewiok's ^.w.p's Fables. 
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eral cluu-octfr of a frog it is to Lave a Lump-back, — not at tLe 
tibouldei-s, but tLe loiiis. 

111. Here. tLen, is a case in which you will see the exact 
functiou thiit anatomy bLouIJ take in art. 

AU the most scientific aimtoiuy in tlie world ivoulil never 
Lave taught Bewick, much less you, how to draw n frog. 

But when once you haw di-awn Lim, or looked at Iiim, so as 
to know his jKiints, it then becomes entirely intei-esting to find 
out trhy he has a Lump-back. So I went myself yesterday to 
Professor Boltestou for a little anatomy, just as I should have 
gone to Professor Pljillijis for a little geology ; and the Pro- 
fessor brought me a fine little active frog ; and we put Lim on 
the tjible, and made Lim jump all over it, and tLen the Pro- 
fessor brought in a cLai'ming Squelette of a frog, aud showed 
me that he needed a projecting bone from his rump, as a bird 
Deeds it from his breast.^the one to attach the strong mus- 
cles of the hind legs, aa the other to attach those of the fore- 
legs or wings. So that tLe entire lenpiug power of the frog 
^is iu bis hump-back, as the Hying power of the bird is in its 
"fcrenstlione. And thus this Frog Parliament is most literally 
«i Rump Parliament — everything depending on the LinJ legs, 
«iucl notLing on the brains ; which makes it wonderfully like 
nome other Parliaanents we know of nowadays, ivith Mr. Ayr- 
'toii aud Mr. Lowe for their lesthetic and acquisitive eyes, and 
s rump of Bailway Directors. 

112. Now, to concLide, tor want of time only — I have but 
touuLed ou tLe beginning of my subject, — understand clearly 
and finally this simple principle of all aii, that the best is that 
which realizes absolutely, if poaaible. Here is a viper by Car- 
paccio : you ai-o afraid to go near it. Here is an arm-chair by 
Carpaccio : you who came iu late, and are standing, to my re- 
gret, would like to sit down in it. This is consummate art ; 
but you can only have that with consummate means, and ex- 
quisitely trained imd hereditary mental power. 

With inferior means, and average mental power, you must 
be content to give a rude abstraction ; but if rude abstraction 
u to be made, think what a difference there must be between 
a wise man's aud a fool's ; and consider what heavy responai- 
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btlity lies upon voa id roar youth, to determine, among rrali- 
ties, br what Toa will be delighted, and, among im^^inatioiiB, 
bjr whoee jou will be led. 
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113. We are to-day to examine the proper methods tor the- J 
techmcal management of the most perfect of the arms o[ pre-^-^ I 
cision possessed by the artist. For you will at once iidJot- ' ^ J 
stand that a line cut by a finely-pointed instrument upon tbe ^^^^ 
smooth surface of metal is susceptible of the utmost fint'neas ^^^ 
that can be given to the definite work of the human hand, hi ^^^^ 
drawing with pen upon paper, the surface of tbe papet is 
slightly rough ; neceesarily, two points touch it instead of odi>, ^^ 
and the liquid flows from them more or less irregularly, what- ~ 3 
ever the draugbtfiman's skill. But you cut a metallic sur- 
face with one edge only ; the furrow drawn by a skatvr on ^^-^ 
the surface of ice is like it on a lai'ge scale. Your surface is "*^-* 
polished, and your line may be wholly faultless, if your hand - ^^ 

114. And because, in such material, effects may be pro- -^ 

duced which no penmanship could rival, most people, I fancy. ^ ~^ 

think that a steel plate half engriLves itself ; that the work- :^ 

man Las no trouble with it, compared to that of i 
draughtsman. 

To test your feeling in this matter accurately, here is .i 
manuscript book written with pen and ink, and iUustratei=!L 
with flourishes and vignettes. 

Tou will all, I think, be disposed, on examining it, to e 
claim. How wonderful 1 iiud even to doubt the possibility ^/ J 

evei-j- page in the hook being completed in the same manDe^HE~ 
Again, here are three of my own drawings, executed «ith l!^ -^ 
pen, and Indian ink, when I was fifteen. They are copi^ss^ 
from large litiiographs by Prout ; and I imagine that most K:»f 
By pupils would think me very tyrannical if I requested them 
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%o do anj'tliing of the kind tbemselves. And yet, wlien you 
■ee in the shop windows a line engraiTiig like this,* or this,* 
either of which contains, alone, as much work U8 lifty pages 
of the manuscript book, or fifty such drawings aa mine, you 
look upon its effect as quite n matter of courae, — you never 
say ' how wonderful ' that is, nor consider how you would like 
to have to live, hy producing anything of the same kind your- 
tuelves. 

115, Yet you cannot suppose it is in reahty easier to draw 
a line with a cutting point, not seeing the effect at all, or, if 
any effect, seeing' a gleam of hght instead of darkness, than 
,to draw your black liue at once on the white paper? You 
leannot really think t that there is something complacent, 
^iqrm pathetic, and helpful in the natiu'e of steel ; so that while 
ft pen-and-ink sketch may always be considered an achieve- 
ment pro\-ing cleverness in the sketcher, a sketch on steel 
'Oomes out by n mere favour of the indulgent metal ; or that 
the plate is woven like a piece of pattern silk, and the pattern 
'is developed by pasteboard cards punched fiiU of holes? Not 
wo. Look close at this engraving, or take a smaller and simpler 
'one. Turner's Mercury and Argus, — imagine it to be a draw- 
tog in pen and ink, and yourself required similarly to produce 
)ita parallel ! True, the steel point has the one advantage of 
not blotting, but it has tenfold or twentyfold disadvantage, in 
tiiat you cannot slur, nor efface, except in a very resolute and 
laborious way, nor play with it, nor even see what you are 
'dcing with it at the moment, far less the effect that is to be. 
Tou mustyee/ what you are doing with it, and know precisely 
'What you have got to do ; how deep, how broad, how far apart 
your lines must be, etc. and etc., (a couple of lines of etceteras 
.would not be enough to imply all you must know). But sup- 
pose the plate icere only a pen drawing : take your pen — your 

' * Hiller'a Urge platu of Ibe Grand Cannl, Venice, aftur Turner ; and 
IfioodkU's, of Tivoli, after Turner, The other examplefi referred to are 
ijaft in the Univerait; GallerieB. 

r f This paragraph was not read at the lecture, lime not aliowing ; — it 
ti part of irliBt I n-rute ou engraving some years ago, in the papers for 
, the Art Journal, called the Cuatits of Ai;laia. 
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finest — and juat try lo copv tlie lenves tbat entangle the heaJ ol 
lo, and lier head itself; remembering alwaj^s tliat the Idiiil 
of work required here is mere child's play compared lo IIjM 
of fine figure engraving. Nevertheless, take a smnU magnifr- 
ing glasa to this — count the dote and lines that gradate the 
nostrils aiid the edges of the facial bone ; notice how the 
hght is left on the top of the liead by the stopping, at its out- 
line, of the coarse touches which form the shadows under tlie 
leaves ; exaiuiue.it well, and then — I humbly ask of you— trj 
to do a piece of it yourself ! You clever sketcher — you young 
lady or geutleman of genius — you eye-glassed dilettante— joii 
current writer of criticism royally plural,— I beseech ymi,— 
do it yourself ; do the merely etclied outline yourself, if uu 
more. Look you, — you hold your etching needle tliiawav, 
as you would a peuciL nearly ; and then, — you acrat'^li a-illi 
it ! it is as easy as lying. Or if you tliiiik that too difficult, 
take an easier piece ;— take either of the light spg-ays of foliogs 
that rise against the fortress on the rights pass your lens ov«r 
them — look how their fine outline is firat drawn, leal by leal; 
then how the distant rock is put in between, with broken 
lines, mostly stopping before they touch the leaf-outline ; and 
again, 1 pmy you, do it yourself. — if not on that scale, on » 
larger. Go on into the hollows of the distant rock. — traverse 
its thickets, — number its towers ;— count how many hues there 
are in a laurel bush — in an arch — ill a casement ; some hun- 
dred and fifty, or two hundred, deliberately drawn Unes, jou 
ivill find, in every sijuare quarter of an inch ; — say (ftrrv in"»- 
imiid to the incli, — each, with skilful intent, put iu its place! 
and then consider what the ordinary sketoher's work niuit 
appear, to the men who have been trained to this ! 

116. " But might not more have been done by three thou- 
sand lines to a square inch ? " you will perhaps ask. VitA 
possibly, It may be irith tines as with soldiers : three hiu'- 
dred, knowing their work thoroughly, may be stronger tlian 
three thousand less sure of their aim. We shall have to press 
close home this question about numbers and purpose pres- 
ently ; — it is not the question now. Suppose certain resulli 
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cies of shade, confusions of light. — then, more could not be 
done with Iesn. There ai-e engravings of this modern school, 
of which, with respect to their pfu-tipular aim, it may be aaid, 
most truly, they " cannot be better done." 

Here is one just finished, ^or, at least, finished to the eyes 
of ordinary mortals, though its fastidious master means to re- 
touch it ; — a i]uite pure line engraving, by Mr Charles Henry 
Jeens ; (in calling it pure line, I mean that there are no mixt- 
ures of mezzotint or any mechanical tooling, but all is steady 
hand-work,) from a picture by Mr. Anii>-tage, which, without 
possessing any of the highest claims to admiration, is yet free 
from the vulgar vices which disgrace most of our popular re- 
ligious art ; and is so sweet in tiie fancy of it as to deserve, 
better than many works of higher power, the pains of the en- 
graver to make it a common possession. It is meant to help 
us to imagine the evening of the day when the father and 
mother of Christ had been seeking him through Jerusalem: 
they have come to n well where women are drawing water ; 
Stv Joseph passes on, — but the tired Madonna, leaning on the 
well's margin, aska wistfully of the women if they have seen 
such and such a child astray. Now will you just look for a 
while into the lines by which the expression of the weary and 
ixnxious face is rendered ; see how unerring they are, — how 
calm and clear ; and think how many questions have to be 
determined in drawing the most minute portion of any one, 
—its curve,- — its thickness,— its distance from the next, — its 
own preparation for ending, invisibly, where it ends. Think 
what the precision must be in these that trace the edge of 
the lip, and moke it look quivering with disappointment, or 
in these which have made the eyelash heavy with restrained 

117. Or if, as must be the case with many of my audience, 
it is impossible for you to conceive the difficulties here over- 
come, look merely at the draperies, and other varied sub- 
stances I'epresented in the plate ; see how silk, and linen, and 
stone, and potterj', and Hesh, are all separated in testure, and 
gradated in light, by the most subtle artifices and apphances 
of line, — of which artifices, and the nature of the mechanical 
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labour throughout, I must endeavour to give yow to-ilif i 
more diBtinct coiie«ption than j-ou are in the habit of fona- 
ing. But OS I shall huv? to blame some of these methods in 
their general result, and I do iiot wish any word of generd 
blame to be a8S0ciat«d with this most excellent and carehi] 
plate by Mr. Jeens, I will pass, for special esaminatiou, lo one 
already in your reference series, which for the rest eihibila 
wore various treatment in its combined landscape, Wk- 
grouud, and figm-es : the Belle Jardiniere of Itaphael, Aiwn 
anil engraved by the Baron Desmoyers. 

You see, in the dntt place, that the grouinl, stones, ud 
other coarse surfaces are distinguished from the flesh ud 
draperies by broken and wriggled lines. Those broken linei 
cannot be executed with the burin, tliey are etched in Um 
«ar]y states of the plate, and are a moilern artifice, never owd 
by old engravers ; partly because the older men were DOt 
masters of the art of etching, but chiefly because even tho» 
who were acquainted with it would not employ lines of tlui 
nature. They have been developed by the importauoe of 
landscape in modem engraving, and have produced some nl- 
uable results In small plates, especially of architecture. Bat 
they are entirely erroneous in principle, for the surface of 
stones and leaves is not broken or jagged in this maDuer, tal 
consists of mossy, or blooming, or otherwise organic textun, 
which cannot be represented by these coarse lines ; their gen- 
eral consequence has therefore been to withdraw the mind of 
the observer from all beautiful and tender characters in f««- 
ground, and eventually to destroy the very school of l«nd- 
uoape engraving which gave birth to them. 

Considered, however, as a means of relieving more deE- 
cate textures, they are in some degree legitimate, being, in 
fact, a kind of chasing or jagging one part of the plate SDibM 
in order to throw out the deUcate tints from the rough field. 
But the same effect was produced with less pains, and far 
more entertainment to the eye, by the older engravers, *lio 
employed purely ornamental variations of line ; thus in PW* 
IV., opposite page 87, the draperj- is sufficiently distin- 
guished from the grass by the treatment of the latter as u 
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(nnaiueatal arnbosque. The graiii of wood is elaborately en- 
graveil by Marc Antonio, \vitli the same i)iu'i>ose. iu the plate 
eiven in your Staudard Series. 

118. Nest, however, you observe wliat difference of texture 
«id force exists between the gmooth, continuous lines tbem- 
aelTes, which are all reiilly eiiffraveil. You must take some 
pains to understand the nature of this operation. 

The line is first cut lightly Uirouyb its whole course, by 
absolute decision and Btea<hness of hand, which you may en- 
deavour to imitate if you like, in its simplest phase, by draw- 
ing a circle witli your compass-pen ; and then, grasping your 
penholder so that jou can push the point like a plough, de- 
aoribing other circles inside or outside of it, iu exact parallel- 
inu with the mathematical line, and at exactly equal distances. 
To approach, or depart, witli your point at finely gradated 
intervals, may be your nest exercise, if you find the first un- 
«xpected!y easy. 

119. When the line is thua defwribed in its proper course, 
it is ploughed deeper, where depth is needed, by a second 
«at of the burin, first on one side, and then on the other, the 
flat being given with gradated force so as to take away moat 
Ateel where the Hne is to be <larkest. Every line of gradated 
Oeptb in the plate has to be thus cut eight or ten times over 
at least, with retouchings to smooth and clear all in the close. 

,. JoBon has to plough bis field ten-furrow deep, vrith his fiery 
oxen well in hand, oil the while. 

When the essential lines are thus produced, in their several 
directions, those which have been drawn across each other, so 
to give depth of shade, or richness of texture, have to be 
farther enriched by dots in the interstices ; else there would 
"he a painful appearance of network everywhere ; and these 
^ta require each four or five jogs to produce thein ; and each 
4>f tlieso jags must be done with what artists and engravers 
alike call 'feeling,' — the sensibility, that is, of a hand coin- 
;pletely under mental government. So wrought, the dots look 
'.aoft, and like touches of paint ; but mechanlcaliy dug in. they 
B vulgar and hard. 

120. Now, observe, that, for everj' piece of shadow through- 
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out the work, the engniver has to decide with what qtuntitj 
And kiad of line he will produce it. Exact]; the same qnia- 
tity of black, and therefore the same depth of tint in genetil 
effect, may be given with six thick lines ; or with twelve, A 
half their thicknetiti ; or with eighteen, of a third of the lMd[- 
ness. The second eis, second twelve, or second eighteen, mij 
cross the first sis, first twelve, or first eighteen, or go belffeen 
them ; and they may cross at any angle. And then tbf ttiini 
sis may be put between the fii-st aii, or between the secoDd 
six, or across both, and at any angle. lu the net-work tlttia 
produced, any kind of dots may be put in the severally shapeJ 
interstices. And foi' any of the serieii of superadded line^ 
dots, of equivalent value in shade, may be substituted. (Suius 
engravings are wrought in dots altogether.) Choice infinite, 
with multiphcation of iiifiuity, is, at all events, to be mule, 
for every minute space, from one side of the p1at« to the olber. 

121. The excellence of a beautiful engraving is primarily in 
the use of these resoui-ees to exhibit the qualities of the orig- 
inal picture, ivith delight to the eye in the method of traosli- 
tion ; and the language of engraving, when once you begin to 
iiDilerst^ind it, is, in these respects, so fertile, eo ingenious, u 
ineffably subtle and severe in its grammar, that you may qaita 
easily make it the subject of your life's investigation, as jou 
would the scholarship of a, lovely literature. 

But in doing this, you would withdi-aw, and uecessarilj 
withdraw, your attention from the higher qualities of ut, 
precisely as a grammarian, who is that, and nothing niD[& 
loses command of the matter and substance of thought AnJ 
the exquisitely mysterious mechanisms of the engtarer's 
method have, in fact, thus entangled the intelligeuce of Uk 
careful draughtsmen of Europe ; so that since the (inal p*r- 
tection of this translator's power, all the men of finest patiencB 
and finest hand have stayed content with it ; — the subtlest 
draughtsmanship has perished from the canvas,* and sought 

* An effort lins lately been mBde in Frajice, bj MeUsonier, GinniKi 
and their ichool, to recover it, witli marveltoiu collateral skill oE i"' 
grnvera. The elthing of Gerome s Lools X7I. nnd MoliSre ta ouu ot ll» 

coiupleteEt pieces of likilful mt.'chuiilsui t.>vvr put ou luutal. 





more popular pr.iise in tliia Iftbyriiiih of disciplined languuge 
arid more or less dulled or degi-aded thouglit. Anil, ' 
know DO cause uiuie direct or fatal, in the destruction of tbe 
fH'eat Bchoola of European art, than the perfectness of modem 
line engraving. 

122, This great and profoundly to be regretted influence I 
will prove and iUuetrate to you on another occaaimi. My olj- 
ject to-day is to explain the perfectness of the art itself ; and 
above all to request you, if you will not look at pictures in- 
stead of photographs, at least not to allow the cheap merits 
of the chemical operation to withdraw your interest from the 
splendid human lalmur of the engraver. Here is a little vi- 
gnette from Stothard, for instance, in Rogers' poems, to tiie 
lines, 

" Soared in llm swing, l.alf pleaseil nnil half afraid, 
'Neath siBlur elms, tliat waved tbeir summer abade." 



You would think, would you not ? (and rightly,) that of all 
difficult things to express with crossed black lines and dots, 
the face of a young girl must be the most difficult Yet 
here you have the face of a bright girl, radiant in light, 
tmnsparent, mysterious, almost breathing, —her dark hair in- 
volved in delicate wreath and shade, her eyes full of joy and 
Bweet playfulness, — and all this done by the exquisite order 
and grailotinn of a very few lines, which, if you will examine 
them through a lens, you find diridiug and chequering the 
lip, and cheek, and chin, so strongly that you would have fan- 
cied they could only produce the effect of a grim iron mask. 
But the intelligencesof order and form guide tbem into beauty, 
and inflame them with delicatest life. 

123. And do you see the size of this head ? About as large 
as the bud of a forget-me-not ! Can you imagine the fineness 
of the little pressures of the liaud on the steel, in that space, 
which at the edge of the almost invisible lip, fashioned its less 
or more of smile. 

My chemical friends, if you wish ever to know anything 
rightly concerning the arts, I very urgently adrise you to 
throw all your vials and washes down the gutter-trap ; and 
if you will ascribe, as you think it so clever to do, in your 
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the meclinnicftl furrow as to accept it for final excellenw. The 
engraWng ia full of the painter's higher power and «-idtr per- 
ceptiuu ; it is ctaBsically perfect, because duly sul>0RliDst#, 
and presenling for jour applaaw only tiie virtues proper lo 
its own spliere. Among these, I must now reiterate, Uie fiiat 
of all is the dtvoiiiliix arrangement of litws. 

126. You all know what a pretty thing a cTamaek table-cloth 
is, and how a pattern is bi'ought out by threads running ose 
way in one apace, and across in another. So, in lace, a cer- 
tain delightfuluesa is gireu by the textui-e of meshed linea 

Similarly, on any surface of metal, the object of the en- 
graver is, or ought to be, to cover it with lovely linea, forming 
a lacework, and including a variety of spaces, delicious to the 
eye. 

And this is his business, primarily ; before any other matter 
can be thought of, his work must be ornamental. You know 

I told you a sculptor's business is first to cover a surface with..^ 

pleasant /lowes, whether they mean anything or not ; so an en 

graver's ia to cover it with pleasant linM whether they meau^^ 
anything or not That they ahould mean sometJiing, and a^^ 
good deal uf something, is indeed desirable afterwards ; but^^B 
first we must be ornamental. 

127. Now if you will compare Plate H. at the beginning of this 
lecture, which is a characteristic example of good Florentin* 
engraving, and represents the Planet and power of Aphi 
(lite, with the Apbroilite of Bewick iji the upi>er division o^^di | 
Plate I., you will at once understand the difference between — » •] 

primarily ornamental, and a primarily realistic, style. Th ^ 

first requirement in the Florentine work, is that it shall be * 

lovely arrangement of lines ; a pretty thing upon a pag^^^t 
Bewick han a. secondary notion of making his vignette a prelt-^=7 
thing upon a page. But he is overpowered by his 
veracity, and bent first on giving you his idea of Venus. Quil 
right, ho would have been, mind you, if he had been 
a statue of her on Mount Eryx ; but not when he was engra — " 
ing a vignette lo -Esop's fables. To engrave well is to ora ^ 
nient a surface well, not to create a realiatic impression. 1 1>«?^ 
youi' pitrdou for my repetitious ; but the point at issue is tlae 
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root of tlie whole businesB, and \ mugt get it well assert«J, 
and varioualy. 

Let me pass to a mora important example. 

128. Three years ago, iii the rough iirat arrangement of tlte 
copies in the Educational Series, I put an outline of the top of 
Apollo's sceptre, which, in the catalogue, was said to he prob- 
ably by Baccio Bandini of Florence, for your first real exer- 
cise ; it remains so, the olive being put firet only for its 
mythological rank. 

The aeries of engrarings to which the plnle from which that 
exercise is copied belongB, are part of a number, executed 
chiefly, I think, from early designs of Sandix) Botticelli, and 
some in gi'eat part by his hand. He and his assistant, Baccio, 
worked together ; and in such harmony, that Bandini proba- 
bly often does what Sandro wants, better than Sandro could 
have done it himself ; and, on the other hand, there is no de- 
sign of Bandini's over which Sandro does not seem to have 
had influence. 

And wishing now to show you three examples of the finest 
work of the old, the renaiaaauce, and the modem schools,— 
of the old, I will take Buccio Bandini's Astrologia, Plate HI., 
opposite. Of the renaissance, Durer's Adam and Eve. And 
of the modern, this head of tl;e daugliter of Herodias, en- 
graved from Luini by Beaugrand, which is as aCTectionately 
and sincerely wrought, though in the modern manner, as any 
plate of the old schools. 

129. Now observe the progress of the feeling for hght and 
Bbade in the three examples. 

The firat is nearly all white paper ; you think of the outline 
as the constructive element throughout. 

The second is a vigorous piece of luhite and Mack — not of 
Uijkt and nhade, — for all the high Ughts ore equally white, 
whether of flesh, or leaves, or goat's hair. 

The third is complete in chiaroscuro, as far as engraving 
can be. 

Now the dignity and virtue of the plates is in the exactly 
inverse ratio of their fulness in chiaroscuro. 

Bandini's is excellent work, and of the very highest schooL 
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Diirers entirely ftccompliahed work, but of an inferior school 
Aiitl Beaugrand's, excelleut work, but of a Tulgar and non- 
classiciU school 

And these relatioDs of the echools are to be delemuDed Vf 
the quality in tlie liiws ; we sbnll find that in proportion iw 
the light and ehade is neglect«d, the ItueB are studied ; that 
those of Bandini are perfect ; of Durer perfect, onJy wilh a 
lower perfection ; but of Beaugrand. entirely faultfuL 

130. I have just explained to you thitt in modem engntTJiig 
the lines are cut in clean furrow, widened, it may be, by suc- 
cessive cuta ; but, whether it be fine or thick, retMuing" 
always, when printed, the aspect of a continuous line drawn 
with the pen, and entirely black tliroughout its whole course. 

Now we may increase the delicacy of this Hue to any extent 
by simply printing it iu grey colour instead of blact I ob- — 
tained some very beautiful results of this kind in the later ~'^ 
Toliimes of ' Modern Paintere,' with Mr. Armytage'a help, liy ~^ 
using subdued purple tints ; but, in any cane, the line thua m~^ 
engraved must be monotonous iu its character, and canuot be ^^3e 
expressive of the finest qualities of form. 

Accordingly, tlie old Florentine workmen constructed the^^^e 
line ilnelf, in important places, of successive nutiut« toucbea...^^ 
BO that it became a chain of delicate links which could be^B"«fl 
opened or closed at pleasure.* If you will examine througlrr^'h 
a lens the outline of tlie face of this Astrology, you will find ifr .^it 
is traced with an exquisite series of minute touches, suscepti- -fcj' 
ble of accentuation or cliange absolutely at the engraver a" "'* 
pleasure ; and, iu result, corresjionding to the finest condi--S^ Ji" 
tions of a pencil line drawing by a consummate master. Trw^*' 
the fine plates of this period, you have thus the united powere — :^ f* 
of the pen and pencil, and both absolutely secure and multii-^" 
pliable. 

• Thn method was first developed in engraving designs on silver 

numbers of lines lH>ini; exeoutud witli doli !>/ the pnnch. for vuielt-" 
sake. For nieiio, and printing, a Iranswrse cut was aubstiluted for tlu 
blow. Tlie entire style is connected with the later Roinui uid BTiftr: 
tine methoil of drnwing lineBwiUi the drill bole, ia marble- SeeabovES 
lecture II., .Section TO. 
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131. I am alittie prainl of having inJepeiulently discoverei], 
and had the patience to carry out, this norentiiie method of 
execution for myself, when I was a boy of thirteen. My good 
drawing-master had given me some copies calculated to teach 
me freedom of hand ; the touches were rapid and vigoroua, — 
many of them in mechanically regular zigzags, far beyond any 
capacity of mine to imitate in the bold way in which they 
were done. But I was reaolved to have them, somehow ; and 
actually focsimilied a considerable portion of the drawing in 
the Florentine manner, with the finest point I could cut to 
my pencil, taking a quarter of an hour to forge out the hke- 
nesH of one return in the zigzag which my master carried 
down through twenty returns in two seconds ; and so suecess- 
fully, that he did not detect my artifice till I showed it hiin, — 
on which he forbade me ever to do the like again. And it 
was only thirty years afterwards that I found I had been quite 
light after all, and working like Baccio Baudiiii ! But the 
patience which carried me through that early effort, served 
tne well through all the thirty years, and enabled me to 
analyze, and in a measure imitate, the method of work em- 
ployed by every master ; so that, whether you believe me or 
not at first, you will find what I tell you of their superiority, 
or inferiority, to be true. 

132. When lines are studied with this degree of care you 
nmy be sure the master will leave room enough for you to see 
them and enjoy them, and not use any at random. All the 
finest engravei-s, therefore, leave much white paper, and use 
Iheir entire power on the outhnes. 

133. Next to them come the men of the Benaissance schools, 
hettded by Purer, who, less careful of the beauty and refine- 
ment of the line, delight in its vigour, accuracy, and complex- 
ity. And the essential difference between these men and the 
moderns is that these central masters cut their line for the 
most part with a single furrow, giving it depth by force of 
hand or wrist, and retouching, not in the/nrrow iUelf, hut \mth 
others beside it* Such work can only be done well on copper, 

* This most importaut uid distinctive ebaracter itm pointud out U> 
me by Mr. Bargesa. 
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anil it can display nil faculty of liaml or wrist, precision • 
eye, and accurftcy of knowledge, which a human creature i^*'^^^ 
possess. But the dotted or hatched line is not used iu Ih^^^ 
centrul style, and the higher conditiona of beauty oeve^ 
thought of. 

Iu the Astrology of Bandini, — and remember that the K 
trologia of the Florentine meaut what we mean by Astronomy, 
and much more, — he wishes you fii-st to look at the face : the 
lip half open, falteriug iu wonder ; the amazed, intense, 
dreaming gaze ; the pure dignity of forehead, ondiattirbed 
terrestiial thought. None of these things could be so much 
as attempted iu Durer's method ; he can engraTe flowing hair, i"*. 
skin of animals, bark of trees, wreathings of metal-work, wiili ttj 
the free hand ; also, with laboured chiaroscuro, or with stunly ""■C.*, 
line, he cau reach expressions of sadness, or gloom, or pain, . Mim, 
or BoIJierly strength, — but pure beauty, — ncver- 

134. Lastly, you have the Modem school, deepening i'- n t(| 
lines in successive cuts. The instant consequence of the in — .k^b-.J 
troduction of this method is the restriction of curvature ; yoiK.«-^B| 
cannot follow a complex curve again with precision thi'oug!:!,^-™! j 
its furrow. If you are a dextrous ploughman, you can drir** -^aw ' 
your plough any number of times along the simple curve^^-» { 
But you cannot repeat again e:{actly the motions which cut b . ■ 
variable one.* You may retouch it, energize it, and deepeK -^emu- 
it in parts, but you cnuuot cut it all through again equall^i^^ Jf. 
And the retouching and energizing in parts is a living and 
t«llectual process ; but the cutting all through, eqmdly, a me 
chonical one. The difference is exactly such as that belwee 
the dexterity of tui'niug out two similar mouldings from 
lathe, and cai'vlng them with the free hand, lite a Pisau scul]-f -•P' , 
tor. And rdthough splendid intellect, and subtlest se nsibilit *^ . -:^^, 
have been siient on the production of some modem plates, tk^-f -^ 
mechanical element introduced by their manner of exeeutiacz^-<» 
always overpowers both; t\or van any jAaie of c^jmsumnuite oali^ '^"f 
eoer be jyroduced in the mwlern method. 

135. Nevertheless, in landscape, there are two examples r i 
your Eeference aeries, of insuperable skill and extreme beaut^^;i:^i 

•This point wjU be turtliar examined and eipUined iu Ihe Appendr^ — ie 
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Uiller's plate, before iustanceJ, of the Gnuid Caual, Venice ; 
and E. Goodall's of Uie upper fall of the Tees. The meu who 
engraved tliese pltites might have been exquisite artists ; but 
their patience and enthusiasm were held captive in the false 
system of lines, and we lost the painters ; while the engrav- 
ings, wonderful as tbey are, are neither of them worth a 
Turner etching, scratched in ten minutes with the pouit of an 
old fork ; and the common types of such elaborate engraviuy 
are none of them woi-th a single frog, pig, or puppy, out of 
the corner of a Bewick vignette. 

136. Anil now, I think, j'ou cannot fail to understand clearly 
what you are to look for in engraving, as a separate art from 
that of painting. Turn back to the ' Astrologia ' as a perfect 
type of the purest school. Slie is gazing at stai-s. and crowned 
with them. But the stai-s are hlavk instead of shining ! You 
cannot have a more decisive and absolute proof that you must 
not look in engraving for chiai-oscuro. 

Nevertheless, her body is half in shade, and her left foot ; 
and she casts s shadow, and there is a bar of shade behind 

All these are merely ao much acceptance of shade as may 
relieve (be forms, and give value to the linear portions. The 
face, though turned from the hght, is shadowless. 

Again. Every lock of the hair is designed and set in its 
place with the subtlest care, but there is no lustre attempted, 
— no testure, — no mystery. The plumes of the wings are set 
studiously in their places, — they, also, lustreless. That even 
their filaments are not drawn, and that the bixtad curve em- 
bi'acing them ignores the anatomy of a bii-ds wing, are con- 
ditions of design, not execution. Of these in a future lect- 
ure.* 

137. The ' Poesia,' Plate IV., opposite, is a still more severe. 
though not so geueiic, an example ; its decomtive foreground 
reducing it almost to the rank of Ooldsmith's ornamentation. 
I need scarcely point out to you that the flowing water shows 
neither lustre nor reflection ; but notice that the observer's 
sttentiou is supposed to be so close to every dark touch of the 

* Sea Aiiptiudli, Arliule I. 
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jrmver that lie will soo tlio minute <lark spots which i: 
tlie sprinkled shower falling fmm the vase into the pt> 
13S. This habit of strict and cahn attention, coustai 
artist, ami exiH-etetl in the observer, makes all the d * 
iH-twt-en the art of Intelleet, and of mere sensjiti 
everv detail of this plate has a meaning, if you cai-e 
•stand it. This is Pix-trv. sitting bv the fountain o' 
which flows tiiNt out of a formal urn. to show thn 
.artless ; but the rocks of Parnassus are behind, : 
top of them only one tree, like a mushroom w 
stalk. You at tii*st are inclined to sav, How vei 
p;it only one tn-e on Parnassus I but this one ti 
mi^rtal Plane Tree, j^lanted by Agamemnon, and 
i:ei»ts our Poesia with the Iliad. Then, this is t 
robe of PiK'try. — this is the divine vegetation 
up under her feet, — this is the heaven and ear* 
l»ower. — this is the fountain of Castalia flo 
among the gi*:iss. — and thes<* are the drops w 
a j^itcher, Poetry is nourishing the fountain 

All which you may timl out if you happen -^ 

about Castalia, or about poetry ; and pie 
upon, f<u' yourself. But the poor dunces. 
fetling thtinsclves but ' gotti nell'artc'ha 
vou all this, except suggestively. They < 
Paniassus, nor swt-et springs so as to 1 

thcv can make a prettv damasked sui 

leaves, and flowing lines, an»l so leave ; 

,if — if you will. 

130. 'But a great many people \\ 

more can't : and surely the finished ei 

tlrlightful, and the only means we h: 

finished jnctures. out of our reach.' 
Yes. all that is true ; and when ^ 

line engraving \\\^^\\ taste in recent 

mattei"s ; for the i)resent, let us be 

the best work is, and why it is »>. 

not now press further my cavils 

line engraving, I must assign t- 
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Sauds, aiitl Dolly i'linlens, nnd tlie Patlilington Statiou.— 
these, I think, are typical of j'our chief demands : the carWoiis 
of Bajihael — which j-ou don't, cure to ttee themselves ; nnd, tj 
way of a dight into the empyrean, the Ma<loDtiii tli Sau Sisto. 
And, literally, there ai'e hundreds of cities aud villages b 
Italy in which roof aud wall are blazoned with the nobtrst 
divinity aud philosophy ever imagined by men ; and of nil 
this treasure, I eon, as far as I kuow, give you not one ei- 
ample, lu line engraving, by an Eughsh baud I 

Well, you are in the main matter right in this. You wsul 
CBseutially Ramsgate Sauds aud the Paddiugtou Station, be- 
cause there you can (see yourselves. 

Mitke youi-selves, then, worthy to be seen for ever, aud let 
Euglisli engi-aving become uoble as the record o( EngM 
loveliness and honour. 
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141. By reference to tlie close of the preface to 'Eagle's 
Kest,' you will see, gentlemen, that 1 meant these lectures, 
from the first, rather to lead you to the study of the Am- 
actera of two great men, than to interest you iu the protests 
of a secondary form of art. As I draw my materials iuto tlie 
limited form necessary for the hour. I find my divided pur- 
pose doubly failing ; aud would fain mther use my tim* to- 
day in supplying the defects of my last lecture, than "' 
opeuing the greater subject, which I must treat with iti" 
more lamentable inadequacy. NeverthelasB, you must Eii' 
think it is for want of time that I omit reference to ollief 
celebrated engravers, aud insist on the special power of these 
two only. Many not inconsiderable reputations are foomlfil 
merely on the curiosity of collectors of prints, or on p»rtisl 
skill iu the management of processes ; others, though restiL^! 
CD more secure bases, are still of no importance to you in tbe 
general histoiy of art ; whoreoa you will find the work oi 
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Holbein ami Botticelli determining for you, witliout need of 
any farther range, the principal questions of moment in the 
relation of the Northern and Southern schools of design. 
Nay, a wider method of inquiry would only render your com- 
parison less acounite inreHult. It is only in Holbein's uiajeBtic 
range of capacity, and only in the particular pliase of Teutonic 
life which his art adorned, that the problem can be dealt with 
on fair tenns. We Northerns can advance no fairly compara- 
ble antagonist to the artists of the South, except at that one 
moment, and in that ouo man. Rubens cannot for an instant 
be matched with Tintoret, nor Memliiig with Lippi ; while 
RejTioIds only rivals Titian in what he learned from him. 
But in Holbein and Botticelli we have two men trained in- 
dependently, equal in power of intellect, similiar in material 
and mode of work, contemporary in age, correspondent in 
disijosition. The relation between them is strictly typical of 
the constant aspects to each other of the Northern and South- 
em schools. 

142. Their point of closest contact is in the art of engrav- 
ing, and this art is developed entirely aa the servant of the 
great passions which perturbed or polluted Europe in the 
fifteenth century. The impulses which it obeys are all new ; 
and it obeys them with its own nascent plasticity of temper. 
Painting and sculpture are only modified by them ; but en- 
graving is educated. 

These passions are in the main three ; namely, 

1. The thirst for classical literature, and the forms of proud 

and false tastes which arose out of it, in the position it 
had aswumed as the enemy of Christianity. 

2. The pride of science, enforcing (in the particular do- 

main of Art) accuracy of perspective, shade, and anat- 
omy, never before dreamed of. 

3. The sense of error and iniquity in the theological teach- 
ing of the Christian Church, felt by the highest intel- 
lects of the time, and necessarily renilering the formerly 
mbmiaaive religious art impossible. 
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To-day, then, our task is to e^iamine the peculiar characters 
of the Design of the Northern Schools of Engraving, as ni- 
fectetl bv these great tuflueucee, 

143. I have not ofteu, however, used the word ' deaign,' bdiI 
inuat clearly define the sense in which I now use vL It ia 
vaguely used in cominon ai't-parlauce : often as if it ueanl 
merely the drawing of a picture, as distinct tvota its colour; 
and in other still more inaccurate ways. The accurat* wid 
proper seuae, un<lerlying all these, I must endeavour to make 
clear to you. 

' Design ' properly signifies that power in any artwork 
which has a purpose other than of imitation, and which is 
'designed,' composed, or separated to that end. It iinpliea 
the rejection of some things, and the iusistance upon otber^ 
with a given object* 

Let us take progressive instances. Here is a group of 
prettily dressed peasant children, charmingly painted by 8 
very able modern artist- — not absolutely without design, for 
he really wishes to show you how pretty peasant children oiii 
be, (and, iu so far, is wiser and kinder than Murillo, wlio 
likes to show how ugly they can be) ; also, Ms group is agiw- 
ably arranged, and its component children carefully choeen. 
Nevertheless, any summer's day, near any country village, jon 
may come upon twenty groups in an hour as pretty as thii; 

* If you p&int a botlle only to amnss the EpecUtor bj ahoirlDg bin 
how like D pamting may bu b> a bottl«, jaa cwinot be coiigidered, )u in- 
philosophy, aa n liesigner. But if you [jiiiit the cork Sying out of >t» 
bottle, and the contents arriring in an aruli at the mouth of a lecipi^ut 
glui, you are ao far forth a designer or signer ; protmbly meaning t" 
express certain ultimate fncts reapectlug, say, the hospitable dltpa9ili°° 
of the landlord of the botiee ; but al all events representing U>e !»<■'<' 
and glass iu a. designed, and not merely uatnral, mftnner. Not nunl; 
natumi— nay, In some sense non-natural, or anpernatnral. And •!' 
great artists sliow both tlila fantastic condition of mind in their ■»'I>t 
and show that it has arisen out of a communioative or didactic porpn'- 

They are the Sign-painters of God. 

1 have added this note to th» lecture in copying my memorandl irf H 
here at Assisi, June Uth, Iieing about to begin work in tbe Tavern, v 
Tabemaculum, of the Lower Church, iritli its VMionaly Bi({nifioul bu 
great ' signs. ' 
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and may see — if you have eyes — children in them twenty times 
prettier than these. A photogroph, if it could render them 
perfectly, and in colour, would far excel tlie charm of thia 
painting ; for in it, good and clever as it is, there is nothing 
supemnturol, and much that is sub-naturaL 

14i, Beside this group of, in every sense of the word, ' ai-t- 
less ' little countrj' girls, I will now set one — in the beat sense 
of the word — ' artful ' httle country girl, — a sketch by Giains- 
borough. 

You never saw her like before. Never will again, now that 
Gainsborough is dead. No photo graphy.^no science, — no 
industry, will touch or reach for an instant this aii/ier-natural- 
ness. You will look vaiuly through the sunuuer fields for 
such a child. " Nor up the lawn, nor by the wood," is she. 
Whence do yon think this marvellous cliarm has come ? 
Alas ! if we knew, would not we all be Gainsboroughs ? Thia 
only you may practically ascertain, as surely as that a flower 
■will die if you cut its root away, that you cannot alter a sin- 
gle touch in Gainsborough's work without injury to the whole. 
Half a dozen spots, more or less, in the printed gowns of 
these other children wlioni I first showed you, will not make 
the smallest diflei-ence to them ; nor a lock or two more or 
less in their hair, nor a dimple or two more or less in their 
cheeks. But if you alter one wave of the hair of Gains- 
t)Orough'H girl, the child is gone. Yet the ai-t is so subtle, 
that I do not expect you to believe this. It looks so instinc- 
tive, so easy, so 'chauceus,' — the French word is better than 
oura Ves, and in their more accurate sense, also, ' H a de la 
chance.' A sti'onger Designer than be was with him. He 
could not tell you himself how the thing was done. 

145. I proceed to take a more definite instance— this Greek 
head of the Lacinian Juuo. The design or appointing of the 
forms now eutirely prevails over the resemblance to Nature. 
No real Imir could ever be drifted into these wild lines, which 
mean the wrath of the Adiiatic winds round the Cape of 
Storms. 

And yet, whether this be uglier or prettier than Gains- 
borough's uhild— (and you know already what / think about 
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it, that no Greek goddesa was ever half so pretty gg m 
English giri, of pure day and temper,) ^uglier or prettier, H 
is more dignified iind impressive. It nt least belongs to the 
domain of n lordlier, more majestic, more guiding, and oF' 
daining art. 

146. I will go back another five hundred years, and place 
an Egyptian beside the Greek divinity. The resemblimce In 
Nature is now all but lost, the ruling law has become al 
The lines are reduced to an easily counted number, and their 
arrangement is little more than a decorative sequence of 
pleasant curves cut in poiphyry. — in the upper part of their 
cnotour foUowing the outline of a woman's face in profile, 
over-crested by that of a liawk, on a kind of pedestal But 
that the sign-engraver meant by his hawk, Immortality, tud 
by her pedestal, the House or Tnvem of Truth, is of little im- 
portance now to the passing traveller, not yet preparing to 
take the sarcophagus for his place of rest. 

147. How many questions are suggested to us by tLess 
transitions ! Is beauty contrary to law, and grace attainable 
only through license 1 What we gain in language, sbfll! ifs 
lose in thought ? and in what we add of labour, more aaJ 
moi-e forget its ends ? 

Not so. 

Look at this piece of Sandro's work, the lAbyan Sibyl* 

It is as ordered and normal as the Egyptian's ; — as grteeW 

and facile as Gttiusborough'a It retains the majesty nf o\A 

religion ; it is invested with the joy of newly-awakened chilil- 

Mind, I do not expect you — do not wish you — to enjoy 
Botticelli's dark engraving as much as Gainsborough's aerial 
sketch ; for due comparison of the men, painting should l« 
put beside painting. But there is enough even in this wpj 
of the Florentine plate to show you the junction of the two 
powers in it— of prophecy, and delight. 

148. Will these two powers, do you suppose, be imited in 
tlie contemporary Northern art? Thst 

Northern school is my subject to-day ; and yet I give you, as 
•Plate X., Lecture VL 





type of the intermediate condition Isetween Egypt and Eng- 
land — not Holbein, but Botticelli. I am obliged to do tliia ; 
because in tbe Southern art, the religious temper remains un- 
conquered by the doctrines of the Reformation. Botticelli 
was — whftt Luther wished to be, but could not be — a re- 
former still believing in the Church : his mind is at peace ; 
and hiB art, therefore, can pursue the dehght of beauty, and 
yet remain prophetic. But it was fur otherwise in Glermiuiy. 
There the Reformation of manners became the desb-uction of 
fuilh ; and ai-t therefore, not a prophecy, but a protest. It is 
the chief work of the greatest Protestant who ever lived,* 
which I ask you to study with me to-day. 

149. I said that the power of engraving had developed itself 
during the introduction of three new — (practically and "ritally 
new, tliat is to say) — elements, into the minds of men : ele- 
ments which briefly may be expressed thus : 

1. ClaBsiciam, and Literary Science. 

2. Medicine, and Physical Science.f 

3. Reformation, and Religious Science. 

And first of Classicism. 

You feel, do not you, in this t^-pical work of Gainsbor- 
ough's, that his subject as well as his picture is ' artless ' in a 
lovely sense ; — nay, not only artless, but ignorant, and un- 
scientific, in a beautiful way ? You would be afterwards 
remorseful, I think, and angry with yourself — ^seeing the 
effect produced on her face — if you were to ask this little lady 

* I do tint mcnn [Im i^reat^itt teacher of reformed faith ; but the 
l^enteet protestiint agaiiiBt failii iin re formed. 

f It liaH btiuuiae Ilie permitted fashiaii among modem muthemali- 
ciasi, chemisla, and apotlieculiiB, to call thxmaelves ' Bcientifio men,' M 
opposed to theologians, poets, snd Brtlsta. They know their sphi^re to 
\m > K^parate one ', but (heir ridiculous notion of Its being a peculiarly 
scientific one anght not (o be allowed in onr tTnivursiti^s. There Is a 
science of Morals, a science of Historj, n science of Grammar, a science 
of Music, uid a science of Painting; and all these are quite bej'ond 
comparison higher Selds (or human intellout, and reiguire accuracies of 
ir obsarvaliou, than titliur chemistry, eleotricitj, or geolugj. 





to apell A very long Kord ? Also, if you wiahcd to koon ho» 
many times tlie seTens go in forty-uine, vou woulil perhaps 
w-ieely address yourself elsewhere. On the other hand, yuu 
do not doubt that thi* lady* Icnows ref}' well bow mauv timet 
the sevens go in forty-nine, and is more ^listreaa of Arts thai 
any of us are Mastent of tbem. 

150. You have then, in the one case, & beautiful simpliratv, 
and & blameless ignorance ; in the other, a beautiful artful- 
ness, and a wisdom whieb jou do not dread, — or, at leaal, 
even though di-eadiog, love. But you know also that we mav 
remain in a hateful and culpable ignorance ; and, as I im 
too many of us in competitive effort feel, become possessed of 
a hateful knowledge. 

Ignorance, therefore, is not e\'il absolutely ; but, innocent, 
may be loveable. 

Knowledge also is not good absolutely ; but, gxulty, uiav 
be hateful. 

So, therefore, when I now repeat my former statement, that 
the hrst main opposition between the Northern and Southerly 
schools is in the simplicity of the one, and the scholanbip cA 
the other, that statement may imply sometimes the superiori^ 
of the North, and sometimes of the South. You may hav^ ^ 
heavenly simplicity opposeil to s hellish (that is to say, a lu.^' 
ful and arrogant) scholarship; or you may bavea barbarc^"^ 
and presumptuous ignorance opposed to a divine and il^ ~^ 
ciplined wisdom. Ignorance opposed to learning in bc^*'' 
cases ; but evil to good, as the case may be. 

151. For instance : the last time I was standing before ^^3*" 
phael's nrabestjues in the Loggias of the Vatican, I wrote do' ■*" 
in my ixicket-book the description, or, more modestly spe^^^' 
ing, the inventory, of the small portion of that infinite wU<B^ e^ 
ness of sensual fantnsy which happened to be opposite t -** 
It consisted of a woman's face, with serpents for hair, au *J< 
virgin's breasts, »-ith stumps for arms, ending in blue butfc-«r- 
flies' wings, the whole changing at the waist into a goat's bixi/, 
wliich ended below in an obehsk upside-down, to the apes at 
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ihe bottom of which were appended, by graceful chains, an 
altar, and two bunches of grapes. 

Now you know in a momeut, by a glance at this 'design ' — 
beautifully struck with free hand, and richly gradated in 
polour, — that the master was fanidiai- with a vast range of art 
and literature ; that he knew all about Egyptian sphinxes, and 
Greek Gorgons ; about Egj-ptiaii obelisks, and Hebrew altars ; 
about Hermes, and Venue, and Bacchus, and satyrs, and goata, 
and grapes. 

You know also — or ought to know, in an instant, — that all 
this learning has done him no good ; that he had better have 
known nothing than any of these things, since they were to 
be used by him only to such jjurpose ; and that his delight in 
armless breasts, legless trunks, and obelisks upside-down, has 
been the last effort of his expiriug sensation, in the gras]> of 
corrupt and altogether victorious Death. And you have thus, 
in Gainsborough as compared ndth Raphael, a sweet, sacred, 
and living simplicity, set against an impure, profane, and para- 
lyzed knowledge. 

152. But, nest, let us consider the reverse conditions. 

Let us take instance of contrast between fiiultful and 
treacherous ignorance, and divinely pure and fruitful knowl- 
edge. 

In the place of honour at the end of one of the rooms of 
your Royal Academy — years ago— stood a picture by an Eng- 
hsh Academician, annnuuced as a representation of Moses sus- 
tained by Aaron and Hur, during the discomfiture of Amalek 
In the entire range of the Pentateuch, there is no other scene 
(iu which the visible agents are mortal only) requiring so 
much knowledge and thought to i-eacheven a distant approxi- 
mation to the probubilitieH of the fact. One saw in a moment 
that the painter was 1x)th powerful and simple, after a sort ; 
that he had really sought for a vital conception, and had orig- 
inally and earnestly read hia text, and formed his conception. 
And one saw also in a moment that he had chanced upon this 
subject, in reading or hearing his Bible, as he might have 
chanced on a dramatic scene accidentally in the street. That 
he knew nothing of the character of Moses, — nothing of hia 
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BotticellL You nee iu a iiioinent that this man knows nothing 
o( Sphinxes, or Muses, or Grnces, or Aphroditea ; aud, be- 
sides, that, knowing nothing, he would hiive no liking for 
them even if be saw them ; but much prefers the style of ii 
well-to-do Enghsh housekeeper with corkscrew curls, and a 
portly pei-aou. 

155. You misa somethmg, I said, in Bewick which you 6nd 
in Holbein. But do you suppose Holbein himeelf, or any 
other Northern painter, oould wholly quit himself of the like 
accusations ? I told you, in the second of these lectures, that 
the Northern temper, refined from siivageness, njid the South- 
ern, redeemed from decaj', met, in Florence. Holbein and 
Botticelli we the jjurest tyj)e8 of the two races. Holbein ia a 
civilized boor ; Botticelli a reanimate Oreek. Holbein was 
polished by companionsliiii with acboiara and kinga, but re- 
mains always a burgher of Augsburg iu easential nature. 
Bewick and he are aUke in temper; only the one is untaught, 
the other perfectly taught. But Botticelli iieetlH no teaching. 
He is, by hia bii'th, scholar and gentleman to the heaH's core. 
Christianity itself can only inspire him, not refine him. He ia 
as tried gold chased by the jeweller, — the roughest part of 
him is the outside. 

Now how differently must the newly recovered scholastic 
learning tell upon these two men. It is all out of Holbein's 
way ; foreign to his nature, useless at the best, probably cum- 
brous. But Botticelli receives it as a child in later years re- 
covers the forgotten dearnesa of a nursery t.'de ; and is more 
himself, and again and again himself, as he breathes the air 
of Greece, and hears, in hia own Italy, the lost voice of the 
Sibyl murmur again by the Avernus Lake. 

156. It ia not, as we liave seen, everj- one of the Southern 
race who can thus receive it But it graces them all ; is at 
once u part of their being ; destroys them, if it is to destroy, 
the more utterly because it so enters into their natures. It 
destroys Raphael ; but it graces him, and is a part of him. 
It all but destroys Mantegna ; but it graces him. Aud it 
does not hurt Holbein, just because it doea not grace him — 
never is for on instant a pai-t of him. It is with Raphael as 
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revolt of Gennaa truth against Italian lies ; hut Le represents 
rIbo the revolt uf Uermiiu unimulium ugaiiiBt Hebrew imagiuu- 
tion. This figure of Holbein's is half-way from Solomon's 
mystic bride, to BeiubraiiiU's wife, sitting on his kuee while 
he drinks. 

But the key of the question is not in this. Florentine 
animalism has at this tirae, also, enough to say for itself. But 
Florentine auimalism, at this time, feels the joy of a gentle- 
niaa, not of a churl. Aitd a Florentine, whatever he does, — 
be it virtuous or sinful, chaste or lascivious, severe or extrava- 
gant,— does it with a grace. 

158. "Sou think, perhaps, that Holbein's Solomon's bride is 
so imgracefnl chiefly because she is overdresseil, and has too 
many feathers and jewels. No ; a Florentine would have put 
any quantity of featliers and jewels on her. and yet never lost 
lier grace. You shall see him do it, and that to a fantastio 
degree, for I have an example under my hand. Look back, 
first, to Bewick's Venus (Lect. HL, p. 57), Yon can't accuse 
her of being overdressed. She complies with every received 
modem princijjle of tflste. Sir Joshua's precept that drapery 
should be "drapery, and nothing more," is observed more 
Btrictly even by Bewick than by Michael Angelo, If the ab- 
sence of decoration could esalt the beauty of his Venus, here 
had been her perfection. 

Now look back to Plate IL {Lect. IV.), by Sandro ; Venus 
in her planet, the ruhng star of Florence. Anything more 
grotesque in conception, more unrestrained in fancy of omo- 
meat, you cauttot fiud, even in the final days of the Renais- 
sance. Yet Venus holds lier divinity through all ; she will 
become majestic to you as you gaze ; and there is not a line 
of her chariot wheels, of her buskins, or of her throne, which 
you may not see was engraved by a gentleman. 

159, Again, Plate V., opposite, is a facsimile of another 
engraving of the same series — the Sun in Leo. It is even 
more extravagant in accessories than the Venus. You see the 
Sun's epaulettes before you see the sun ; the spiral scrolls of 
his chariot, and the black twisted rays of it, might, so far as 
tj-pes of form only are considered, be a design for some 
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modem courUdress star, to Ijt miule in diainoudB. And yet 
all this wild omaiueiitutioii is, if you will esaiuine it, mure 
purely Oreek ill spirit tbau the Apollo Belvidere. 

You kuow I have told you, agaiu anl agaiu, that the soul of 
Orcece is lier veracity ; tbat what to other uutious were fables 
and symboiismEi, to her became hviug facts — hving goik 
The fall of Greece iviis instant when her gods again became 
bbles. The Ajxillo Belvidere is the work of a sculptm to 
whom Apolloniam is merely an elegtuit idea on which to ei- 
hibit his owu skill. He does nut bimself feel for nu iiistant 
that the haudsonie man in the unintelligible attitude,* ffilli 
drapery hung over bis left arm, as it would be hung to ilrj 
over a clotbes-hue, is the Power of tbe Sun. But the Floien- 
tiue believes in Apollo with hia whole mind, and is trying to 
explain his strength in everj' touch. 

For instance ; I said just now, " You see the sun's epaulettes 
before the sun." Well, don't you, usually, as it rises? Do 
you not continiially mistake a luminous cloud for it, or won- 
der where it is, behind one ? Agaiu, the face of the Apollo 
Belvidere is agitated by anxiety, passion, and pride. Is \.\vi 
sun's likely to be so, rising on the evil and the good ? Thi^ 
Prince sits crowned and calm : look at the (juiet fingers o( 
the band holding the sceptre, — at tbe restraint of the reins 
merely by a depression of the wrist. 

160. You have to look carefully for those fingers holdiu},' 
the sceptre, because tbe baud — which a great auatomisl 
would have made so exclusively interesting —Is here confuscil 
with the oniamentation of tbe arm of the chariot on which i; 
rests. But look what the ornamentation is ;- — fruit aikd leaves, 
abundant, in tbe mouth of a cornucopia. A quite vulgar and 
meaningless ornament in ordinary renaissance work. Is it su 

*I read Bomewhere, lalelj, a new «ad very ingunious tlieorj about 
the uttiturlii of the Apollo Belvidere. proving, to the aathor s salistaotian, 
thai the received notion about natDhing the arrow wse all a mistake 
Tlie pipitr proved, at all events, one thing — nftmel^, the statf>meQt in 
the text. For on attitude vrhioh has been aI«b_vs hitUelio token tutaeui 
one thiug. and Is plausibly aiaertud uaw tu lueau anothiir, mnit be is 
ilaelC uuiiitolliijible. 
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here, thiuk jou ? Are not the leaves aud fruits of eartli in the 
Sim's band? * 

Tou thought, perhaps, wheu I spoke jaat now of the actinn 
of the right hiinil, that less thau a ilepreasion of the n-rist 
wcmld stop horses such iis those. You fimcy BotticeUi drew 
them so, because he had never seen a horse ; or because, able 
to draw fluyera, he could not draw hoofs ! How fine it would 
be to have, instead, a prancing four-iu-hand, in the style of 
Piccadilly on the Derby-day, or at least horses like the real 
Greek hoi'aes of the Pai'theuon ! 

Yes ; and if they bad had real ground to trot on, the Flor- 
entine would have shown you he knew how they should troL 
But these have to make their way up the hillside of other 
lands. Look to the example in your standard aeries, Henues 
Eriopboros. You will fiud his motion among clouds repre- 
sented precisely in this labouring, failuig, half-kueeUug atti- 
tude of limb. These forms, toiling up through the rippled 
Bonds of heaven, are — not hoi-sea ; — they are clouds themselves, 
Uke hoi'ses, but only a little Uke. Look how their hoofa lose 
themselves, buried in the ripples of cloud ; it makes one think 
of the quicksands of Moreeambe Bay. 

And their tails — what extraordinary tufts of tails, endiug in 
points ! Yes ; but do you not see, nearly joining with them, 
what is not a horse tail at all ; but a flame of fire, kindled at 
Apollo's knee ? All the rest of the I'adiance about him shoots 
fruiH him. But this is rendered up to him. As the fruits of 
the earth 01*0 in one of his hands, its Si's is iu the other. And 
all the warmth, as well as all the light of it, are his. 

We had a httle natural philosophy, gentlemen, as well as 
theology, iu Florence, once upon a time. 

IGL Natural piiilosophy, and also natural art, for in this 
the Greek reanimate was a nobler creature than the Greek 
who had died. His art had a wider force and wai-mer glow. 
J have told you that the fii-st Greeks were distinguished from 
the barbarians by their simple humanity ; the second Greeks 
— these Florentine Greeks reanimate — arehiunan more strong- 

'^11 niayliu uskiid, why uot corn aUa t Because thai IwtongB to Cores, 
wlio ii ti^ually uue of tliu ^runt j^kids. 
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Vr, mofv deeply, tn^iing from tbe B;zaiitme death nt the mil 
of (Ariit, " Loose him, and let him go." And tliere k upon 
tben ftt aoc« tbe joy of resurrectioD, oud the solemnity of fli» 
giwre. 

162. Of this resorrectioQ of the Greek, nnd tbe form otllw 
bmb be bed been bmied in " those four days," I have to gin 
yvaacme aceotmt la tbe Last lecture. I wUl oiily to-day show 
TOO KB Qlnstntioii of it which brings us back to our immedi- 
ate qoestion as to the reasons why Northern art could not so- 
eept ilaiiiii ihiii \Vbea, in the closing lecture of Aratra Pen- 
t^ki,Ieoiu{Mr«d Florentine with Greek work, it was to point 
out to joa the eager passions of the first aa opposed to the 
focinal legalism and proprieties of the other. Greek work, I 
told joa, while truthful, was also restrained, and never but 
nndermajeety of law ; while Gothic work was true, in tbe jier- 
feet law of Liberty or Franchise. And now I give you in (a<> 
simile (Plate VX) tbe two Aphrodites tbus compare<l — tbe 
Aphrodite Thalassia of the TyiTbene seaa, and the Aphrodite 
Urania of tbe Greek skiea. Tou may not at first like tbe Tus- 
can best ; and why she is the best, though both are noble. 
again I must defer explaining to nest lecture. But now turn 
hack to Bewick's Venus, and compare her with tbe Tuscan 
Venus of the Stars, (Plate II.) : and Iben here, in Plate VI. 
with tbe Tuscan Venus of the Seas, and tbe Greek Venus of 
the Sky. Wby is tbe English one vulgar? What is it, iu tlie 
three others, which makes them, if not beautiful, at least re- 
finetl ?— every one of tbem ■ designed * and drawn, indisputa 
bly, by a gentleman ? 

I never have been so puzzled by any subject of analysis as, 
for these ten years, I have been by this. Every answer I give, 
however plausible it seems at firat, fails in some way, or in 
some cases. But there is the point for you, more definitely 
put, I think, than iu any of nay former books ; — at present, 
for want of time, I must leave it to your own thoughts. 

163, n. Tbe second influence under wbicb engraving devel- 
oped itself, I said, was that of medicine and the physical 
sciences. Gentlemen, tbe most audacious, and the most val- 
uable, statement which I have yet made to you on the : 
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Ject of pmctical art, in these rooms, is tliat of the evi! result- 
ing from the study of anatomy. It is & Bt!it«iiient so audocioim, 
that not only for some tmie I dweil not make it to you. but 
(or ten years, at least, I dared not moke it to myself, I saw, 
indeed, that whoever studied anatomy was in a meaeure in- 
jured by it ; but I kept attributing the mischief to secondary 
causes. It <:an't be this drink itself that poisons them, I said 
alwars. This drink is medicinal and sti'en^hening : I see 
that it kills them, but it muat be because they cbiuk it cold 
when they have been hot, or they lake something else with it 
that changes it into poison. The drink itself miisi be good. 
Well, gentlemen, I found out the drink itself to be poison at 
last, by the breaking of my choicest Venice glass, I could 
not make out what it was that had killed Tintoret, and laid 
it long to the charge of chiaroscuro. It was only after my 
thorough study of his Paradise, in 1870, Ihat I gave up this 
idea, finding the chiaroscuro, whicli I had thought exaggerated 
was, in all original and undarkened passages, beautiful and 
most precious. And then at last I got hold of the true clue : 
" n disegno di Michel Aguolo." And the moment I hail dai'ed 
to accuse that, it e:iptained everything ; and I saw that the 
betraying demons of Itahnn art, led on by Michael Angelo, 
had been, not pleasure, but knowledge ; not indolence, but 
ambition ; and not love, but horror, 

1G4. But when first I ventured to tell you this, I did not 
know, myself, the fact of all most conclusive for its con- 
firmation. It will take me a little while to put it before you 
in its total force, and I must first ask your attention to a minor 
point In one of the smaller rooms of the Munich Gidlerj- is 
Holbein's painting of 8t, Margaret and St. Eiizaheth of Hun- 
garj",— standard of liis early religious work. Here is a photo- 
graph from the St. Ehzalieth ; and, iu the same frame, a 
French lithograph of it, I consider it one of the most im- 
portant pieces of comparison I have arranged for you, showiu{{ 
you at a glance the difference between true and false senti- 
ment. Of that diffei'ence, generally, we cannot spenk to-day. 
but one special result of it you are to observe; — the omission, 
in the French drawing, of Holbein's daring representation of 
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disense, which is ime n( the vital honoura of the pictorb 
Quite one of the chief strengths of St Elizabeth, in the Romnn 
Catholic view, was in the courage of her dealing with disease, 
chiefly leprosy. Now observe, I say Soman CatboUc vitn. 
very earnestly just now ; I am not at all sure that it is so is a 
Catholic view— that is to say, in an eternally Christiiui anil 
Divitie view. And this doubt, very nearlv now n certjuntr, 
only came clearly into my mind the other day after many aai 
many n year's meditation on it. I had read with great rever- 
ence nil the beautiful stories about Christ's appearing m * 
leper, and the like ; and had often pitied and rebuked iuvkU 
alternately for my intense dishke and horror of disease. I 
am writing at Ihia moment within fifty yards of the gmve o( 
St Francis, and the story of the likeness of his feelings to 
mine had a little comforted me, and the tradition of his con- 
quest of them again humiliated me ; and I was thinking tuj 
gravely of this, and of the parallel instance of Bishop Hugo of 
Lincoln, always desiring to do service to the dead, as opposi'd 
to my o\vn unmitigated and Louis- Quinze -like horror of fu- 
nerals ; — when by chance, in the cathedral of Palermo, n m" 
light was thrown for me on the whole matter, 

165. I was drawing the tomb of Frederick IL, whicli is 
shut off by a grating from the body of the church ; and I iuwL 
in general, quite an anusuiil degree of quiet nud comfort at 
my work. But sometimes it was paralyzed by the uuood- 
Bcious interference of one of the men employed in some niinor 
doniestic services about the church. When he had notliicj 
to do. he used to come and seat himself near my grating, iwt 
to look at my work, (the poor wret*'h had no eyes, to spest 
of.) nor in any way meaning to be troublesome ; but there 
was his habitual seat. His nose had been carried off bf tli^ 
most loathsome of diseases ; there were two vivid eiieles o( 
scarlet round his eyes ; and as he sat, he announced his pres- 
ence every quarter of a minute (if otherwise I could haTe fo^ 
gotten it) by a pecuharly disgusting, loud, and long especton- 
tion. On the second or third day, just as I had forced mvsel! 
into some forgetfulness of him, and was hard at my work. 1 
was atiu^led from it again bv the bursting out ot a louJ aiiJ 
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cheerful conversation dose to me ; and on looking round, Baw 
a lively youny fledgling of a priest, seventeen or eighteen 
fears old, in the most eager and spirited chat with the pi an 
in the chair. He tallved, laughed, and spat, himself, com- 
panioimbly, in the merriest way, for a quarter of an hour; 
evidently without feeling the slightest disgust, or being mode 
serious for an instant, by the aspect of the destroyed creature 
before him. 

166. His own face was simply that of the ordinary vulgar 
.^rpe of thoughtless young Italians, rather beneath than above 
the usual standard ; and I was certain, as I wat.ched him, that 
he was not at all my supei'ior, but very much my inferior, in 
the coolness with which he beheld what was to me so dread- 
ful I was positive that he could look this man in the face, 
precisely because he could not look, discerningly, at any beau- 
tiful or noble thing ; and that the reason I dared not, was 
because I had, spiritually, as much better eyes than the priest, 
■B bodily, than his companion. 

Having got so much of clear evidence given me on the mat- 
ter, it was driven home (or me a week later, as I landed on 
ttie quay of Naples. Almost the first thing that presented 
iteelf to me was the sign of a travelling theatrical company, 
displaying the principal scene of the drama to he enacted on 
ffaeir classical stage. Fresh from the theatre of Tiiormina, I 

] was curious to see the subject of the Neapolitan popular 
drama. It was the capture, by the police, of a man an<l bis 
"wife who lived by boiling children. One section of the ijolice 
Was coming in, armed to the teeth, through the passage ; 
another eeetion of the police, armed to the teeth, and with 
bigh feathers in its caps, was coming up through a trap-door. 
bi fine dramatic unconsciousness to the last moment, like the 
clown in a pantomime, the child-boiler was represented as still 
industriously chopping up a child, pieces of which, ready for 
the pot, lay here and there on the table in the middle of the 
picture. The child-boiler's wife, however, juat as she was 
taking the top off the pot to put the meat in, had caught a 

\ glimpse of the foremost policeman, and stopped, as much in 

I rage as in consternation. 
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167. Now it is precisely the same feeling, or want of fed- 
ing, in the lower Italian (uor alwavs ia the lower classes oulv) 
AThicli makes him demaud the kind of subject for his secnLu 
dmma ; and the Cnicifixion and Pieta for his religious dcami. 
The only part of Christianity he can enjoy ia its horror ; and 
even the saint or saint«8S are not always ileoying themgelve* 
severely, cither by the contemplation of torture, or the com- 
pauionship with Jiseuae. 

Neverthelesa, we must be cautious, on the other hant!, to 
allow full Tolue to the endurance, by tender and delicate per- 
eons, of what is really loathsome or distressful to them in tbe 
service of others ; and I think this picture of Holbein's iudi- 
cative of the exact balance and rightness of his own miud id 
this matter, and therefoi-e of his power to conceive a true saint 
also. He had to represent St, Catherine's chief effort ;— Le 
paints her ministering to the sick, and, among them, is i 
leper ; and finding it thus his duty to jiaint leprosy, he cour- 
ageously himself studies it from the life. Not to jnaist on its 
horror ; but to assert it, to the needful point of fact, wLichiie 
dnes with medical accuracy. 

Now here ia juat a case ia which science, in a snbortliium 
degree, is really required for a spiritual and moral pnipose. 
And you fiml Holbein does not shrink from it even in this a- 
treme case in which it ia mo^t painful. 

168. If, therefore, you i/o find him in other eases not usin!; 
it, you may be sure he knew it to be unnecessary. 

Now it may be disputable whether in order to draw a liTiiig 
Madonna, one need to know how many ribs she has ; bul it 
would have seemed indisputable that in order to draw n skel- 
eton, one must know how many ribs il has. 

Holbein is par excellence the draughtsman of skeletoci 
His painted Dance of Death was, and his engi-aved Danw »' 
Death is, principal of such things, without any comparisop or 
denial. He draws skeleton after skeleton, in every possibi* 
gesture ; but never so much as counts their riba ! He neitiiM 
knows nor cares how many ribs a skeleton has. There are al- 
ways enough to rattle. 

Monstrous, you think, in impudence, — Holbein forhiscw*" 
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leasness, and I for defendiug him ! Naj, I h-iumpU in liiin ; 
sothiii^ liim ever more pleaHed me thau this grand negli- 
gence. Solwxiy wimta to know bow maiiy ribs a skeleton 
has, any moi-e thau bow many borti a gridiron has, bo long as 
ttie one can breathe, and the other broil ; aud etill less, when 
tiie breath and the tire are both out 

1G9. But is it only of the bonea, think you, that Holbein is 
eoreleBs?* Nay, incredible though it may seem to you,^but, 
to me, explanatory at ouce of much of hia excellence, — he did 
sot know anatomy at all ! I told you in my EVeface, already 
quoted, Holbein studies the face first, the body secondarily ; 
liut I had no idea, mj'self, how couixilctely he had refused the 
■venomous science of bis day. I showed you a dead Christ of 
his, long ago. Can you match it with your academy draw- 
ings, think 3'ou ? And yet he did not, and would not, know 
viatomy. He would not ; hut Durer would, and did : — went 
botly into it — wrote hooka upon it, and upon ' proportions of 
the human body,' etc., etc., and all your modem recipes for 
painting flesh. How did his studies prosper his art ? 

People are always talking of his Knight and Death, and his 
Melanchoha, as it those were his principal works. They are 
his characteristic ones, and show what he might have heeu, 
wilhotil his anatomy ; but they were mere bye-play compared 
to hia Greater Fortune, and Adam and Eve. Look at these, 
Here is his full energj- displayed ; here are both male and 
■female forms drawn with perfect knowledge of their bones 
and muscles, and modes of action and digestion, — and I hope 
jou are pleased. 

But it is not anatomy oidy that Master Albert studies. He 
has a taste for optics also ; and knows all about refraction 
and reflection. What with his knowledge of the skull inside, 
and the vitreous lens outside, if any man in the world is to 
draw an eye, here's the man to do it, surely ! With a baud 
which can give lessons to John Bellini, and a cure which would 
fain do all so that it can't be done better, and acquaintance with 

" Or inventivf ! See Woltmiuiii, p. 207. " Tha nhiii-hniiu, or iJie 
lower part of the arm, mliibit oiil^v ons hone, wliile llie upper arm tni 
I Ihigli &re ofttiu allo\T«d tlif luxury of liru " I 
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eTciT crack in the craoium. and every humour in the lena,- 
U w« can't draw on eye, we sboulil just like to know who ran! 
thinks Albert 

So lui%iD<; to engrave the portrait of ^lelanctiiou, Instcail o[ 
lookiag at Melancthon, as ignorant Holbein would Iiave been 
obliged to do, — wise Albert looks at the room wintlo* ; »wl 
finds it has four vnMS-bars in it, and knows scientificnllj tint 
the light on Melancthon's eye must be a reflection ot the irio- 
dow with its four bars — and engnnres it so, ae«>rdiugly : sud 
who shall dare tu say, now, it isn't like Melancthou ? 

Unfortunately, howeyer, it isn't, nor like any other peraoo 
in his senses ; but like a madman looking at somebody nho 
dilates his bobby. While iu this drawing of Holbein's, 
where a dim grey shadow leavesa mere crumb of white papei, 
— accidentally it seems, for all the fine scientific reflection,— 
behold, it is an eye indeed, and of a noble creature. 

170. What is the reason ? do you ask me ; and is all ths 
common teaching about generalization of details true, then? 

No ; not a syllable of it is true. Holbein is right, not b«- 
cause he draws more generally, but more truly, than Dnnr. 
Durer draws what he kuon-s is there ; but Holbein, only whit 
he sees. And, as I have told you often before, the rtailj 
scientific artist is he who not only asserts bravely what h* 
doe* see, but confesses honestly what he does nrA. Ton miwl 
not draw all the hairs iu an eyelash ; not because it is subline 
to generalize them, but because it is impossible to see tlieiiL 
How many hairs there are, a sign painter or an anatomist nuj 
count ; but how few of them you can see, it is only the ntmoit 
masters, Carpaccio, Tintoret, Reynohls, and Velasquez, who 
count or know. 

171. Such was the effect, then, of his science upon Dnrer'a 
ideal of beauty, and skill in portraiture. What effect had it 
on the temper and quantity ot his work, as compared witli 
poor ignorant Holbein's ! Tou have only tbree portraits ''J 
Durer, of the great men of his time, and those bad ones : wliilo 
he toils his soul out to draw the hoofs of satyrs, the brisllw 
of swine, and the distorted aspects of hose women and vidoua 
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What, on the contrary, has ignorant Holbein done tor you ? 
Shakspeare and lie divide between tbem, by word and look, 
the Story of Enghind under Henry and Elizabeth. 

172. Of the effect of science on the art of Mantegna and 
I^Iarc Antonio, (far more deadly than on Diirer's,) I must tell 
you in a future lecture ; — the effect of it on their minds, I 
must partly refer to now, in passing to the third head of my 
general statement — the influence of now Theology. For 
Durer and Mantegna, chiefly because of then- science, forfeited 
their place, not only as paintei's of men, but as servants of 
God. Neither of them bus left one completely noble or com- 
pletely didactic picture : while Hfilbein and Botticelli, in con- 
summate pieces of art, led the way before the eyes of all men, 
to the purification of their Church and land. 

173. HL But the need of reformalion presented itself to 
these two men last named on entirely different terms. 

To Holbein, when the word of the Cathobc Church proved 
false, and its deeda bloody ; when he saw it selling permission 
of sin in his native Augsburg, and strewing the ashes of its 
enemies on the pure Alpine waters of Constance, what refuge 
was there for him in more ancient religion ? Shall he wor- 
ship Thor again, aud mourn over the death of Balder? He 
reads Nature in berdesokte and narrow truth, and she teaches 
Mm the Triumph of Death. 

But, for Botticelli, tlie grand gods are old, are immortal. 
Tlie priests may have tauglit falsely the story of the Vir^n ; 
— did they not also he, iii the name of Artemis, at Ephesus ; 
in tlie name of Aphrodite, at Cyprus?— Imt shall, therefore, 
Cliastity or Love be dead, or the full moon paler over Amo ? 
Saints of Heaven nml Gods of Earth ! — shall Uiese perish be- 
cause vain men speak evil of them ? Let "S speak gooil for 
ever, and grave, as on the rock, for ages to come, the glory of 
Beauty, and the triumph of Faith. 

174. Holbein bad bitterer task. 

Of old, the one duty of the painter had been to exhibit the 
Tirtues of this life, and hopes of the lite to come, Holbeiu 
had to show tlie vices of this lite, and to obscure the hope of 
the future. ■' Yes, we widk through the valley of the shadow 
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of deatb, and fear all evil, for Thou art not witli as, and Thj 
rod and Thy staff comfort us not." He does not chooge lUi 
task. It is tlirufit upon him, — ^just as fatally as the buria] ol 
the dead is in a plague-struck city. These are the thicgs le 
sees, and must speak. He will not become a better utist 
tUerebj ; no drawing of supreme beauty, or beautiful things, 
tvill be possible to him. Yet we cannot eay he ought to h&Te 
ilone anything else, nor can we praise him specially in doing 
this. It is his fate ; the fate of all the bravest in tJiat day. 

175. For instance, there is no scene about which a shallow 
aad feeble painter would have been more sure to adopt tlio 
comiuouplnces of the creed of his time thau the death of i 
child,— chiefly, and most of all, the death of a countrr rhild, 
— a httle thing fresh from the cotliige and the field. Sureh 
for such an one, angels will wait by its sick bed, and rejoice as 
they bear its soul away ; and over its shroud flowers will lie 
strewn, and the birds will sing by its grave. So your commun 
sentimentalist would think, and paiut. Holbein sees the fncbi, 
as they veiily are, up to the point when visioa ceases. He 
speaks, then no more. 

The country labourer's cottage — the rain coming throogh 
its roof, the clay cnimbltug from its partitions, the Are hgliteJ 
with a few chips and sticks on a raised piece of the mud flnor 
— such dais as can be contrived, for use, not for honour Tlis 
damp wood sputtere ; tlie smoke, stopped by the roof, thougii 
the rain in not, coils round again, and down. But the motiier 
can warm the child's supper of broad and milk so — boldiug 
the pan by the long handle ; and on mud floor though it be, 
they are happy, — she, and her child, and its brother, — if onl; 
tliey could be left aa They shall not be left so : the yooiig 
thing must leave them — willueverneed milk warmed for it auy 
more. It would fain stay, — sees no angels — feels only an iij 
grip on its hand, and tliat it cannot stay. Those who lovcJ 
it shriek and tear their hair in vain, amazed in grief. ' Olii 
little one, you must He out in the fields then, not even unild 
this poor torn roof of thy mother's to-night ? ' 

176. Again r there was not in the old creed any suhJMt 
more dehuitely and coustautly insisted on thau the death d* 
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miser. He bad been happy, the old preaclierfl thought, till 
tbeu : but hia hour hns come ; and the black cuvetoustieBS of 
hell is awake and \ratching ; the sharp, harpy clawa will clutch 
hiB soul out of his mouth, and scatter his treasure for othei-s. 
So the commonplace preacher and painter tJiught. Not so 
Holbein. The deWI want to snatch hia soul, indeed I Nay, 
he never had a soul, but of the devil's giving. His misery to 
begin on his deathbed ! Nay, he had never an uniniserable 
hour of life. The fiend is with him now, — a paltry, abortive 
^nd, with no breath even to blow hot with. He supphea the 
hell-blast with a machine. It is winter, and the rich man has 
his furred cloak and cap, thick and heavy ; the beggar, bai-e- 
headed to beseech him, skin and rags hanging about him to- 
gether, touches his shoulder, but all in vain ; there is other 
husinesB in hand. More haggard than the beggar himself, 
wasted and palsied, the rich man counts with his fingers the 
gnin of the years to come. 

But of those years, infinite, that are to be, Holbein says 
nothing. ' I know not ; I see not. This only I see, on this 
■very winter's day, the low pale stumbhng-block at your 
feet, the altogether by you unseen and forgotten Death. 
Ton shall not pass him by on the other aide ; here is a fasting 
figure in skin and bone, at last, that will stop you ; and for 
. all the hidden treasures of earth, here is your spade : dig now, 
and find them.' 

177. I have said that Holbein was condemned to teach 
these thiugs. He was not happy in teaching them, nor 
-thanked for teaching them. Nor was BotticeUi for his lovelier 
teaching. But they both could do no otherwise. They lived 
in truth and steadfastness ; and with both, in their marvellons 
design, veracity is the beginning of invention, and love its end. 

I have but time to show you, in conclusion, how this affec- 
iionate self-forgetfulness protects Holbein from the chief 
■calamity of the German temper, vanity, which is at the root 
of all Durer's weakness. Here is a photograph of Holbein's 
portrait of Erasmus, and a fine proof of Durer's. In Hol- 
bein's, the face leads everything ; and the most lovely quali- 
-ties of the face lead in that. Tha cloak and cap are perfectly 
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painted, juat because ;roii look at them neither more nor Vm 
than you would bave looked at the cloak in reftlitr. Yoa 
don't ttuy, ' How brilliiintly Itey are touched," ea voii would 
with B«n]brandt ; nor ' How gi'acefully they are neglect*)!, 
as you would with Gaineborough ; nor ' How esquimtely they 
are shaded,' as you would with Leonardo ; nor 'How graodlT 
they ore composed,' as you would with Titian. You aayonlv, 
' EroBmua ie surely there ; and what a pleasant sight ! ' You 
don't think of Holbein at all He has not even put in the 
minutest letter H, that I can see, to remind you of him. Drop* 
his H'a, I regret to say, often enough. ' My Iiand ehoulil \» 
enough for you ; what mutters my name ? ' But now, loot 
at Durer's. The veiy first thing you see, and at onv distaocf, 
IB this great square tablet with 

" Tlie image of Erasmus, drawn from the life by Albert 
Durer, 152fi," 
and a gi-eat straddling a.d. besides. Then you see a clwt. 
and a table, and a pot, with flowers in it, and a heap of boob 
with all their leaves and all their clasps, and all the hltle bits 
of leather gummed in to mark the places ; and last of all von 
see Ei-oHmus's face ; and when you do see it, the moat of il ii 
wrinkles. 

All egotism and insanity, this, gentlemen. Hard worils lo 
use ; but not too hard to deliue the faults which rendered so 
much of Durer's great genius abortive, and to this day pu* 
lyze, among the details of a lifeless and ambitious prfciswn, 
the student, uo less than the ortiat, of Gemion blood. For 
too many an Erasmus, too many a Durer, among them, tin 
world is all cloak and clasp, instead of face or book ; and tk 
first object of tlieir lives in to engrave their initiala. 

For us, in Englaml, not even so much is at present to be 
hoped ; and yet, singularly enough, it is more oiu: modett^i 
unwisely submissive, than our vanity, which has destwjel 
our English school of engnning. 

At the bottom of the pretty line engravings which used ^ 
represent, characteristically, our English skill, one saw almvs 
Ivm inscriptions. At the k-ft-hand comer, "DrRwu bv— f- 
and-KO ; " at the right-band comer, *' T^ngraved by — MO-ftuJ" 
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BO." Only umfer tlie worst and cheapest plates — for the Sta- 
tioner's Almanack, or the hke, — one saw sometimes, "Drawn 
and engraved by so-and-so," which meant nothing more than 
that the publisher would not go to the expense of an artist, 
and that the engrayer haggled through as he could. (One 
fortunate exception, gentlemen, you have in tliwold drawings 
for your Oxford Almanack, though the publialiers, I have no 
doubt, even in thnt ease, employed the cheapest arttet they 
could find.*} But in general, no engraver thought himself 
able to draw ; and no artist thought it his business to en- 

But the fnct that this and the following lecture are on the 
subject of design lii engraving, implies uf course that in the 
work we have to examine, it was often tlie engraver himself 
Tvho designed, and as often the artist who engraved. 

And you will observe that the only engravings which bear 
imperishable value are, indeed, in this kiud. It is true that, 
in woodcutting, both Durer and Holbein, as in our own days 
Leech and Tenniel, have workmen under them who can do all 
they want. But in metal cutting it is not so. For, as I have 
told you, in metal cutting, ultimate perfection of Line has to 
be readied ; and it can be reached by none but a master's 
hand ; nor by his, imless in the vei7 moment and act of de- 
signing. Never, unless uuder the vivid fii'st force of imagina- 
tion and intellect, can the Liue have its full value. And for 
this high reason, gentlemen, that para<los nhich perhaps 
seemed to you so daring, is nevertheless deeply and iiuaUy 
true, that while a woodcut may be laboriously finished, a 
grand engraving on metal must be comparatively inciimplete. 
For it must be done, throughout, with the full fire of temper 
in it, visibly governing its lines, as the wind does the fibres 
of doud. 

"The drawingB were maily by Turner, and axe now nmong thu chief 
IreasureB of the Oifonl Galli^riGB. I ouglil to add taian notice of Ho- 
garth to this lecture in the AppHudin ; but (ear I shall have no time ; 
beaidetl, though I have profound respect for Hogarth, aa, \a lllerature, 
r Fielding, 1 oan't criticiBe them, bucause 1 know nothing of 
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The value liitherto attached to Bembrandts etf^hings, and 
otbere imitating them, depends ou a true instiDet in the pub- 
lic mind for this virtue of line. But etching is an imlolecl 
and blundering method at tlie best ; and I do not doubt tkt 
you will one Jay be grateful for the severe disciplines of 
Jnming required in these schools, in that they will hare en- 
abled you to know what a hne may be, driven by a master's 
chisel o« silver or marble, following, and fostering oa il fol- 
lows, the install I aueoiiB strength of his determined tbongbt. 
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1. In the fii'st of these lectures, I stated to you their wih- 
ject, as the investigation of the engraved work of a group fl 
men, to whom engraving, as a means of popular address, »■« 
above all precious, because their art was distinctively didactic 

Some of my hearers, must be aware that, of lata yean, tiie 
assertion that art should be didactic has been clamorously anil 
i-iolently derided by the countless crowd of artists who hare 
nothing to represent, and of writers who have nothing to bs.v; 
and that the contrary assertion — that art consists odIv in 
pretty colours and fine words, — is accepted, readily enougb, 
by a public which rarely pauses to look at a picture withsl- 
tention, or read a sentence with understanding. 

2. Gentlemen, believe me, there never was any great ail- 
vancing art yet, nor cjin be, without didactic purpose. Tlie 
leaders of the strong schools are, and must be always, eitlipr 
teachers of theology, or preachers of the moral law. I ni*! 
not tell you that it was as teachers of theologj- on the walls of 
the Vatican that the mast«rs with whose names you are most 
familiar obtained their perpetual fame, But however p*** 
their fame, you have not pi-aclically, I imagine, ever been ib»- 
terially assisted in your preparation for the schools either o' 
philosophy or divinity by Bnphael'a ' School of Athens,' by 
Eaphael's 'Theology,' — or by Michael Ajigelo's 'Judgi 
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My task, to-day, is to set before you some part of the design 
of the first Master of the works iu the Sistine Chapel ; and I 
Ijelieve that, from his teaching, you will, even in the hour 
whieli I Bsk you now in give, learn what may be of true use 
to you in all your future Inbour, whether in Oxford or else- 

3. You have doubtless, in the course of these lectures, been 
occasionally surprised by my speaking of Holbein and yandn> 
Botticelli, ns Reformers, in tlie sanie tone of respect, and with 
the same implied assertion of their intellectual power and 
agency, with wliich it is usual to speak of Luther and SuTon- 
nrola. "Sou have been accustomed, indeed, to hear painting 
and sculpture Bjioken of aa supporting or enforcing Church 
doctrine ; hut never as reforminjj or chastising it Whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, you Iiave admittetl what iu the 
one case you held to be the abuse of painting, in the further- 
ance of idolatrj- — in the other, its amiable and exalting min- 
istry to the feehlenesa of faith. But neither have recognized, 
— the Protestant his ally, — or the Catholic his enemy, in the 
far more earnest work of the great painters of the fifteenth 
century. The Protestant wan, iu most cases, too vulgar to 
understand the aid offered to him by painting ; and in all 
cases too terrified to believe in it. He di-ove the gift-bringing 
Greek with imprecations from his sectarian fortress, or re- 
ceived him within it only on the condition that he should 
speak no word of religion there. 

4. On the other hand, the Catholic, in most cases too in- 
dolent to read, and, in all, too proud to dread, tlie rebuke of 
the reforming painters, confused them with the crowd of 
Ids old flatterers, and little noticed their altered language, or 
their graver brow. In a little while, finding they had ceased 
to be amusing, he effaced their works, not as dangeraus, but 
as dull ; and recogniued only thenceforward, as art, the innoo- 
uouB bombast of Michael Angelo, and fluent efflorescence of 
Bernini. But when yon become more intimately and impar- 
tially acquainted with the history of the Reformation, you 
will find that, as surely and earnestly aa Memliag and Giotto 
gtrove in the north and south to set forth and exalt the Cath- 
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olic faith, so aurelj- and earuesUy ilid HoJbein auii Bot^^'elli 
atrive, in tlie noitb, to chastise, am!, in the south, to revije it. 
la what manner, I will Irj' tn-day briefly to »liow jou, 

6. I tmme these two lueu oa the refonuing leaders; there 
were laany, rank and file, who worked iu alliance wilb Hol- 
bein ; with Bwtticelli, two great ones, Lippi and Peinigiiio. 
But 1)olh of these had so much pleasure iii their own pictotial 
fuuuUy, that they strove to keep cjuiel, and out of harm's way, 
— involuntarily njanifesting themselves sometimes, however; 
and not in the wisest manner. Lippi'a runuing away witli a 
novice was not hkely to be understood as a step in Churcb 
reformation correspondent to Luther's marriage.* Nor hflto 
Protestant divines, even to this day, recognized the real lueou- 
ing of the reports of Perugino's "infidelity." Botticelli, the 
pupil of the one, and the companion of the other, held the 
truths tliey taught him through sorrow as well as joy ; anJ 
he is the greatest of tlie reformers, because he preached willi' 
out blame ; though the least known, because be died withoui 
victory. 

I hud hoped to be able to lay before you some better biogf»- 
phy of liim than the traditions of Vasari, of which I gave a sliorl 
abstract some time back in Foi's Clavigera ; but as yet I lure 
only added internal evidence to the popuhir storj-, tlio more 
important jjoints of which I must review briefly. It will not 
waste your time if I read, — instead of merely giving you relw- 
ence to, — the passages on which I must comment. 

C, "His father, Mariano Fihpepi, a Florentine citiwn. 
brought him up with care, and caused htm to be iustracteil 
in all such things as are usually taught to children before 
they choose a calling. But although the boy readily ooquireJ 
whatever he wished to learn, yet was he constantly disoon- ' 

* The world wis not then ready for Le Vita HjaoInUiu ; — bnl Uiereil 
gist of the matter la that Lippi did, openly and bravely, what tbe higli' 
est prelates in the Cliurob did basely and in secret; nUo be loy»4 
where they only lusted ; and he has been proclaimed therefore by tbcu 
— and loo foglialily believed by ns— to have been a shameful perstm 
Of his [rue lift^, and the colours given to it, we will try tu learn wawi 
thing tenuble, before we eud our work in Florence. 
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tented ; neither noulil lie take aay pleasure iu reading, writ- 
ing, or accounts, iusomuch tliat the futher, disturbed by the 
eccentric habits of his sou, turned biiu over iu despair to a 
goaaip of hia, called BotUcello, who was a goldsmith, and con- 
sidered a very competent master of his art, to the intent that 
the boy might learn the same." 

" He took no pleasure in reading, writing, nor accounts " I 
You will find the some thing recorded of Cimabue ; but it 
is more curious when stated of a man whom I cite to you as 
typically a gentleman and a scholai'. But remember, in those 
days, though there were not so many entirely correct books 
issued by the Rcligioua Tract Society for boys to reod, there 
were a great many more pretty things in the world for boys 
to see. The Vol d'Aruo was Pater-noster Row to purpose ; 
their Father's Row, with books of His writing on the moun- 
tain shelves. And the IikI takes to looking at things, and 
thinking about theni, instfiad ot reading about them,— which 
I commend to you, also, as much the more scholarly practice 
of the two. To the end, though he knows all about the ce- 
lestial hierarchies, he is not strong in his letters, nor in bis 
dialect I asked Mr. TjTrwhitt to help me through with a 
bit of his Italian the other day. Jlr. TyiTwhitt could only help 
ine by suggesting that it was " Botticelli for so-and-so." And 
one of the minor reasons which induce me so boldly to attrib- 
ute these sibyls to him, instead of Baudiui, is that the letter- 
ing is BO ill done. Tlie engi-aver would assuredly have had 
his lettering all right, — or at least neat. Botticelli blunders 
through it, scmtches impatiently out when he goes wrong ; 
and as I told j'ou there's no i-epentance in the engraver's trade 
leaves all the blunders visible. 

7. I may add one fact hearing on this question lately com- 
municated to me.* Li the autumn of 1872 I possessed my- 
self of an Itidian book of pen drawings, some, I have no 
doubt, by Mautegna in his youtli, others by Sandro himself. 
In examining these, I was continually struck by the com- 
paratively feeble and blundering way in which the titles were 

• I insert suppl^mBnlnry doIbs, wlii^n iif im|«*rtaiice, in the text of 
the leoliire, for llie fuliveuieufe uf tlit' (suiiuriil reader. 
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writt«n, while all the rest of the Immlling v.-as really eupeab; 
Bud still more Hurpriaed when, on the sleeves an<l hem ol tlia 
robe of one of tlie principal figures of women, ("Hekn» 
mpita (la Paris,") 1 found wbnt seemed to be meant lor 
inscriptions, intricately embroidered ; wfaicli neTeithelesH, 
though benutifullj drawn. 1 could not read. In copying Bot- 
ticelli's Zipporoh this spring, I found the border of her mlw 
wrought with characters of the same kind, which a voan),' 
pointer, working with me, who already knows the miuor sp- 
cretH of Italian art better than I,* asHures me ore letters,— auU 
letters of a language hitlierto un deciphered. 

8, "There was at that time a close connexion and almoet 
constant intercourse l>etween the goldsmiths and the paanterB, 
wherefore Sandro, who jjosBeBsed considerable ingenuity. Mil 
was strongly disposed to the arts of design, beciune en- 
araoured of painting, and resolved to devote himself entinlv 
to that vocation. He nt-knowledged his purpose nt one* to 
his father ; and the latter, who knew the force of his iudina- 
tion, took him occordingly to the Carmelite monk, Frs Klip- 
pn, who was a most escellent painter of that time, with whotu 
he placed him to study the art, as Handro himself had deored 
Devoting himself thereupon entirely to the vocation he Isii 
chosen, Sandro so closely followed the directions, and imitated 
the manner, of his master, that Fra Filippo conceived a grest 
love for him, and instructed him so effectually, that HanilrD 
rapidly attained to such a degree in art as none would \iW 
predicteil for him." 

I have before pointed out to you the importance of trsining 
by the goldamitli. Sandro got more gooil of it, howerra, 
than any of the other painters so educated, — being enabled 
by it to use gold for hght to colour, in a glowing harmpnj 
never reached with equal perfection, and rarely attempted, io 
the later schools. To the lost, his paintings ore partly treatfl 
Its work in niello ; and he names liimself, in perpetual gTxti- 
tude, from this first artizan master. Nevertheless, the fort- 
unate fellow finds, at the right moment, another, even more 
to his mind, and is obedient to him through his youth, asW 
* Mr. Clinrlfs F. Mumjr. 
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the other through his childhood. Anil this master loves him ■, 
and instructs him ' so effechmUy,' — in grinding colore, do you 
Buppoae, only ; or in liiying of hnes only ; or in anything 
moi-e than these ? 

9. I will tell you what Lippi must have taught any boy 
whom he loved. First, humility, and to live in joy and peace, 
injuring no man — if such innocence might he. Nothing is so 
manifest in every face hy liini, as its gentleness and resi 
Secondly, to finish his work perfectly, and in such temper that ■ 
the angels might say of it — not he him^lf — ' Iste 2>erfecit 
opus.' Do you remember what I told you in the Eagle's 
Nest, ttiat true humility was in hoping that angels might 
sometimes admire our work ; uot in hoping that we should 
ever be able to admire Iheirg? Thirdlj-, — a little thing it 
seems, but was a great one, — love of flowera. No one draws 
Bueh lilies or such daisies as Lippi. Botticelli bent him after- 
wards in roses, but never in lilies. Fourthly, due honour for 
classical tradition, Lippi is the only rehgioue painter who 
dresses John Baptist in the camel-skin, as the Greeks dressed 
Hemcles in the lion's,— over the head. Lastly, and chiefly of 
all, — Le Pere Hyacinthe taught his pupil certain views about 
the doctrine of the Church, which the boy thought of more 
deeply than Lis tutor, and that by a great deal ; and Master 
Bandro presently got himself into such qiieation for painting 
heresy, that i( ha had beeu as hot-headed aa he was true- 
hearted, he would soon have come to bad end by the tar- 
barreh But he is so sweet and so modest, that nobody is 
frightened ; so clever, that everybody ia pleased : and at last, 
actually the Pope sends for him to paint hia own private 
chape!,— where the first thing my young gentleman does, 
mind you, is to paiut the devil, in a monk's dress tempting 
Christ ! The sauciest thing, out and out^ done in the history 
of the Iteforiuation, it seems to me ; yet so wisely done, and 
with such true respect otherwise shown tor what was sacred 
in the Church, that the Pope didn't mind : and all went on aa 
merrily as marriage bells. 

10. I have anticipated, however, in telling you this, the 
proper course of his biography, to which I now return. 
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" While still a yoatli he pntuted tlie figure of Fortitod*, 
amoDg those pictures of the Virtues which Antonio and Ptetrg 
Polloiuolo were executing id the Mercatanzia, or Tribunal of 
Commerce, in Florence. In Sauto Spirito, a church of tie 
Bame city, be paiut«d a picture for the cbnpel of the Bardi 
family : Uiis work he executed with great diligence, uiJ 
finished it very successtullj', depicting certain olive and palm 
trees therein with extraordinary caie." 

It is by a beautiful chance that the first work of his, spe«- 
fied by his Ituhan biographer, should be the Fortitude.* 
Note also what is said of his tree drawing. 

"Having, iu consequence of tliia work, obtained much 
credit and reputation, Saitilro was appointed bv the Guild of 
Porta Santa Maria to paint a picture in San JIarco, the sub- 
ject of which is the Coronation of Our Lady, who is surround- 
ed by a choir of angels — -the whole extremely well deagiied. 
and finished by the iirlist with infinite care. He esecute! 
mrioua works iu the Medici Palace for tlie elder Lorenw, 
more particularly a figure of Pallas ou a shield wreathed irilli 
vine Imuiches, whence flames are proceeding : this he pointed 
of the size of life. A Han Sebastiauo was also among tbt 
most remarkable of the works executed for Lorenzo. Intbe 
church of Santa Maria Maygiore, iu Florence, is a Pieta, wth 
small figures, by this master : this is a very beautiful wort 
For different houses in various parts of the city Sandro punt- 
ed many pictures of a iiiund form, with numerous figures ot 
women uudraped. Of these there are still two examples ai 
Castello, a villa of the Duke Coaimo, — one representing the 
birth of Venus, who is borne to earth by the Loi-ea and 
Zephyrs ; the second also presenting the figure of Yeims 
crowned with flowers by the Gi-acea : she is here intended to 
denote the Spring, and the allegory is expressed by the paiDter 
with extraordinaiy grace." 

Our young Reformer enters, it seems, on a very misceltof 
ous coiu-se of study ; the Coronation of Our Lady ; St. Sebas- 
tian ; Palhis ill vine-leaves ; and Venus, — nithout fig-leaves. 

* SuDie notice uf liiis picture in giren at the Iiegiiining of mj' UiM 
Moruini; in Fk.rencc, 'Before the Soldwi. ' 
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Not wholly Cfilv-iniatic, Fra Filippo'a teaching aeems to have 
been ! All the better for the boy — being auch n boy as he 
was : but I cannot in this lecture enter farther into my reasons 
for saying so. 

11. Vasari, however, has shot far aheiul in telling us of this 
picture of the Spring, which ia one of Botticelli's eompletest 
works. Long before he was ftblo to paint Greek nj-niphs, he 
had (lone his best in idealism of greater spirits ; and, wliile 
yet quite a youth, painted, at Cast-ello, the Assumption of Our 
Ijidy, with "the patriai-chs, the prophets, the apostles, the 
evangelists, the mnrtyi-a, the confessors, the doctors, the vir- 
gins, and the hierarchies ! " 

Imagine this subject proposed to a yonng, (or even old) 
British artist, tor his next appeal to public sensation at the 
Academy ! But do you suppose that the young British artist 
is wiser and more civilized than Lippi's scholai', because his 
only idea of a patriarch is of a man with a long beard ; of a 
doctor, the M.D. with the hi-aas plate over the way ; and of a 
virgin, Miss of the theatre? 

Not that even Sandro was able, according to Vasari'a re- 
port, to conduct the entire design himself. The proposer of 
the subject assisted him ; and they made some mo<McatioDS 
in the theology, which brought them Iwtli into tronble— so 
early did Sandi-o's innovating work begin, into which sub- 
jects onr gossiping friend waives unnecessary inquiry, as 
follows. 

"But although this picture is exceedingly beautiful, and 
ought to have put envy to shame, yet there were found certain 
malevolent and censorious persons who, not being able to affix 
any other blame to the work, declared that Matteo and Sandro 
had erred gravely in that matter, and had fallen into grievous 
heresy. 

" Now, whether this be true or not, let none espect the 
judgment of that question from me : it shall sufBce me to 
note that the figures executed by Sandro in that work are en- 
tirely worthy of praise ; and that the pains he took in depicts 
ing those circles of the heavens must have been very great, to 
say nothing of the angela mingled with the other figures, or 





of tlie various foi-eBhortenings, all 
very good manner. 

'■About this time Samlro received a comnuBsioD to paiiila 
Hiuall picture with figures three parts of a bmccio high,— the 
subject an Adoratiou of the Magi. 

'■ It is indeed a most admirable work : the composition, the 
design, and the colouring are so beautiful that ever.v artiet 
who examines it is astonished ; and, at the time, it obtained 
80 great n name in Florence, and other places, for the master, 
that Pope SixtuB IV. having erected the chapel butlt bv bim in 
bia palace at Rome, and desiring to have it atloraed with paint 
iiigs, commanded that Sandro Botticelli should be appoint^t 
Superintendent of the work." 

12. Vasari'a words, " about this time," are evidently wrong. 
It must have been many and many a day after he painted 
Matteo'a picture that he took such high standing in Florence 
as to receive the mft8t«rship of the works in the Pope's chapel 
at Rome. Of bis [KJSitioD and doings there, I will tell you 
presently ; meantime, let us complete the story of his life. 

"By these works Botticelli obtained great honour and. 
reputation among the many com)ietitor8 who were labouiin^^ 
with him, whether Florentines or natives of other cities, ani^l^ 
received from the Vo^ a considerable sum of money ; bul^^^ 

this be consumed and squandered totally', during his resi ^' 

dence in Rome, where he lived without due care, as was hiw -^ 
habit." 

13. Well, but one would liave liked to hear hou' he squon^^i^^i*' 
dered his money, and whether he was without cai-e — of other -j^ 
things than money. 

It is just possible, Master Vaaari, that Botticelli may Lar-— '^ 
laid out his money at higher interest than you know of ; mcai»- — i- 
time, be ia advancing in life and thought, and becoming li mi ii 
and less comprehensible to his biographer. And at lengtl^"-^ 
having got rid, somehow, of the money be received from tli ^ « 
Pope ; and finished the work he had to do, and uncovered i"^K 
— free in conscience, and empty in purse, he returned to Flo^r^ 
ence, where, " being a sophistical person, he made a conimera ' 
on a port of Dante, and drew the Inferno, and put it 
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graving, iu which he consumeil much time ; and not workiiig 
for this i-ettson, brought iiitinit* disonler into his iiftaira," 

14. Unpaid work, this eugraviiig of Duute, you perceive, — 
consuming much time also, and not appearing' to Vosori to be 
work at nil. It is but n short sentence, gentlemen, — this, in 
the old edition of Vasari, and obscurely worded, — a verj- fool- 
ish person's contemptuous report of a thing to him totally in- 
comprehensible. But the thiug itself is out-and-out the most 
important fact in the history of the religious art of Italy. I 
can show you its significance in not many more words than 
Lave served to record it. 

Botticelli hod been painting in Hume ; and had expi-esaly 
chosen to represent there, — beiug Master of "Works, in the 
presence of the Defender of the Faith, — the foundation of 
the Mosaic law ; to liis mind the Eternal Liiw of God, — that 
I law of which modern Evangelicals sing pei-petually their own 
\ original psalm, "Oli, how hate T Tliy law 1 it is my alwmina- 
f tion all the day." Returning to Florence, he reotla Dante's 
vision of the Hell created by its Wolation. He knows that 
the pictuix-s he has painted in Rome cannot be understood by 
the people ; they are exclusively for the best trained scholars 
iu the Church. Dante, on the other hand, can only be read 
in manuscript ; hut the i>eople could and would underetaiid 
his lessons, if they were pictured in accessible and enduring 
form. He throws all his own lauded work a.side, — all for 
which he is most honoured, and in which hia now matured 
and magnificent skill is aa easy to him as singiug to a per- 
fect musician. And he sets himself to a servile and de- 
spised labour, — his friends mocking him, liis resources fail- 
ing him, infinite 'disorder' getting into his afialrs— of this 
world. 

15. Never such another thing happened in Italy any more. 
Botticelli engraved her Pilgrim's Progress for her, putting 
himself in prison to do it. She would not read it when done. 
Baphael and Marc Antonio were the theologians for her 
money. Pretty Madonnas, and satyrs with abundance of tail, 
— let our pilgrim's progress be iu thene directions, if you. 
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Botticelli's own pilgrimage, however, whs now to be iocom- 
plisbed ti'iuiuphAntly, with uuch crowning blessings aa fitavtn 
might grant to him. In apite of his friends ami his disor- 
dered alfairs, he went Lis own obstinate wny ; and found 
another nmn's words worth engraving as well as Dante's; nnt 
without j>eri>etuating, also, what he deemed worthy o( liis 
own. 

16. What would that be, think you ? His chosen worb 
before the Pope m Rome ? — his admired Madonnas in Flor- 
ence ? — his choirs of (ingels and tliickets of flowers ? Some 
few of these — yes, as you shall presently see ; but " the best 
attempt of this kind from his hand is the Triumph of Faitl, 
liy Fra Girolamo Savonarola, of Fevrara, of whose sect our 
artist was so zealous a jxtrtisan thnt he totally abandone<1 
painting, and not having any other means of living, he fell 
into very great difficulties. But hia attachment to the party 
he hB<l adopt«fl increaBed ; he became what was then called n 
Fiagnone, or Mourner, and abandoned nil labour ; iusatnuch 
tliat, finding himself at length become ohl, being also verj 
poor, he must have died of hunger hwl he not been slip- 
ported by Lorenzo de' Medici, for whom he had workeil iX 
the small hospital of VoUerra and other places, who assistfil 
him while he lived, as did other friends and admirers of Lis 
talents." 

17. In such dignity and independence — having emploH 
his talents not wholly at the orders of the dealer— did, » 
poor bedesman of Lorenzo de' Medici, the President of tlmt 
high academy of art in Rome, whose Academiciona were Pe- 
rngino, G-liirlaudajo, Augehco, and SignorelU ; and whose 
students, Michael Aiigelo and Raphael. 

' A worthless, ill-conducted fellow on the whole,' thtali" 
V'asari, ' with a crazy fancy for scratching on copper.' 

Well, here are some of the scratohes tor you to see ; only, 
first, I must ask you serionsly for a few moments to conaJ^f 
what the two jrowera were, which, with this iron pen of M 
he has set himself to reprove. 

18. Two great forms of authority reigned over the enfirf 
civilized world, confessedly, and by name, in the middle age* 
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They reign over it still, and must for ever, though at present 
very far from confessed ; and, in most places, ragingly denied. 

The first power is that of the Teacher, or true Father ; the 
Father ' in GoiL' It may be— happy the children to whom it 
is^ — the actual father also ; and whose parents have been their 
tutors. But for the most part, it will be some one else who 
teaches them, and moulds their minds and braiii. All such 
teaching, when true, being from above, and coming down 
from the Father of Lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning, is projjerly that of tiie holy Catho- 
lic '(KicXipria,' council, chnreh, or papacy, of many fathers in 
God, not of one. Eternally powerfnl and divine ; reverenced 
of all humble and lowly scholars, in Jewrj', in Greece, in Rome, 
in Gaul, in England, and beyond sea, from Arctic zone to zone. 

The second authority is the power of National Law, enforc- 
ing justice in conduct by due reward and punishment Power 
vested necessarily in magistrates capable of administering it 
with mercy and equity ; whose authority, he it of many or 
few, is again divine, as proceeding from the King of kings, 
and was acknowledged, throughout civiUzeil Christendom, as 
the power of the Holy Empire, or Holy Eioinan Enjpire, be- 
cause first throned in Home ; but it is for ever also acknowl- 
edged, namelessly, or by name, by all loyal, obedient, just, 
and humble hearts, which truly desire that, whether for them 
or against them, the eternal equities and dooms of Heaven 
should be pronounced and executed ; and as the wisdom or 
word of theif Father should be taught, so the will of their 
Father should be done, on earth, as it is in heaven. 

19. You all here know what contention, first, and then 
what corruption and dishonour, ha<l paralyzed these two pow- 
ers before the days of whicli we now speak. Reproof, and 
either reform or rebellion, became necessary everj-where. 
The northern Reformers, Holbein, and Luther, and Henry, 
and Cromwell, set themselves to their task rudely, and, it 
might seem, carried it through. The southern Eeformura, 
Dante, and Savonarola, and Botticelli, set hand to their task 
reverently, and, it seemed, did not by any means carry it 
through. But the end is not yet 
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20. Now I sball emleavour today to set before you Uie an 
of Botticelli, especially as exIiibitiDg the modesty of great im- 
agiiifttion indued in reverence, whiob chnracteri)«Ki tlie eoutb- 
em Refonners ; auJ as oj>j>oaetl to the immodesty of uiirrow 
imaginatiun, trained in self trust, which characterized the 
novtbern Reforniei-s. 

■ The modesty of great imi'jiiuUion ; ' that is to say, of the 
power which conceivcH all things in true rebitiou, aud not onl; 
as they affect ourselves. I cilh show you this uust defiiiit^li 
by tftkiiig one example of the modern, and uuschooled temper. 
in Bewick ; * and setting it Ijeside Botticelli's b^atmettt of the 
flame subject of thought, — namely, tlie meaning of war, and 
the reforms necessary in the carrjnng on of war, 

21. Both the men ore entirely at one in their purpose. 
They yearn for peace and justice to role over the earth, IB' 
stead of the sword ; but see how differently they will snv wlut 
is in their lieai-ta to the jieople they address. To Bewick, wir 
was more an absurdity tbau it was a horror : be had not seen 
battle-fields, still less liud be read of them, in ancient days. 
He cared nothing about heroes, — Greek, Raman, or Normaa 
What he knew, and saw elearly, was that Farmer Hodge's Iwv 
went out of the village one holiday afternoon, a fine young 
fellow, rather druuk, with a coloured riband in bis hat ; utJ 
«ame back, ten years afterwards, with one leg, one eye, as olJ 
red coat, and a tobacco pipe in the pocket of it. That is vhi 
be has got to say, mainly. So, for the pathetic side of llie 
business, be draws you two old soldiers meeting as bricklnj' 
ers' labourers ; and for the absurd side of it, he draws a stoue. 
sloping sideways with age, in a bare field, on which you wn 
just read, out of a long inscription, Uie words " glorious vic- 
tory ; " but no one is there to read tbem, — only a jackass, wi" 
uses the atone to scratch himself against. 

22. Now compare with this Botticelli's reproof of war. Ht 

• I sm bitterly aony for the pain nliloh ray pwtial rptereiica w Ih" 
TOun whom of nil Etiglish arliBts whoie liifilorius 1 have read, I moSt*' 
teem, have givtin to one remaining member of his famtlj. I hotKinl 
meuiiiig ma; bu better uuderstood alUr sho liu «een the oIqm dI ltii> 
iMtoM. 



had seen it, and often ; and between ooble persons ;— knew 
the temper in which the noblest knigUte weut out to it ; — ■ 
knew the strength, the patience, the glory, ami the grief of it. 
He would fain see hitt Florence iu pence ; and yet he knows . 
that the wisest of her citizens are her bravest soldiers. So he 
seeks for the ideal of a soldier, and for the greatest glory of 
war, that in the presence of these he may speak reverently, 
what he must speak. He does not go to Greece for his hero. 
He is not sure that even her patriotic wars were always right 
But, by his religious faith, he cnnont doubt the nobleness of 
the soldier who put the children of Israel in possession of their 
promised land, ami lo whom the sign of the consent of heaven 
was given by its pausing light in the i-nlley of Ajalon. Must 
then setting sun and risen nioou stay, he thinks, only to look 
upon slaughter? May no soldier of Christ bid them stay 
otherwise than so '! He draws Joshua, but quitting his hold 
of the sword : its liUt rests on his bent knee ; and he kneels 
before the sun, not commands it ; and this is his prayer : — 

" Oh, King of kings, and Lord of lords, who nlone rulest 
always in eternity, and who correctest all our wanderings, — 
Giver of melody to the choir of angela, listen Thou a little to 
our bitter grief, and come and rule us, oh Thou highest King, 
with Thy love wliieh is so sweet ! " 

Is not that a little better, and a little wiser, than Bewick's 

jackass ? Is it not also better, and wiser, than the sneer of 

modem science ? 'What great men are we! — we, forsooth, 

I ean make almanacs, and kaow that the earth turns rouiicL 

I Joshua indeed ! Let us have no more talk of the old clothes 

nan.' 

AU Bewick's simplicity is in that ; but none of Bewick's un- 
derstanding. 

23. I pass to the attack niade by Botticelli upon the guilt 
of wealth. So I had at first written ; but I should rather 
have written, the appeal made by him against the cruelty of 
wealth, then first attaining tlie power it has maintained to this 
day. 

The practice of receiving interest had been confined, until 
this fifteenth century-, with contempt and malediction, to the 
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profeBHion, so atjled, of usurers, or to the Jews. Tlie nitr- 
chants of Augsburg iutrodut'ed it osn couveuieutatiil pIcsMnl 
practice amou;- CUriKtiaus also ; nud inaisted that it was Je- 
i-oi-ouB and praijer eveu tLiiiung respectable luerehauts. lutlie 
view of the ChriatiuD Church of their day, they miglit mow 
rensonahlj have set themselvea to defeutl adidtery.* Hof- 
erer, they ajipointed Dr. John Eck, of Iiigoldstsdt, to hold 
debates in all possible univeraities, at their esjteDsc, ou tie 
allowing of interest ; and as these Augsburgers hod in Venite 
their special mart, Foiidaeo. called of the Germans, their new 
notions came into direct collision witli old Venetian ones, and 
were much hindered by them, and all the more, because, in 
opposition to Dr. John Eck, there was preaching on the othw 
side of the Ali»s, The Frauoiacaus, poor themselves, preached 
mercy to the poor : one of them, Brother Marco of San Gallo, 
planned the ■ Mount of Pity,' for their defence, and the me^ 
chimta of Venice set up the first in the worhl, ag^nst tLe 
German Fondaco, The dispute burned far on towards oar 
own times. Vou perhaps have heard before of one Antonio, 
a merchant of Venice, who persistently retained the then ob- 
solete practice of lending money gratis, and of the peril it 
brought him into with the usurers. But you perhaps diilnol 
before know why it was the flesh, or heart of flesh, in him, 
that they so hated. 

24 Ayiainst this newly risen demon of authorized ubuit, 
Holbein and Botticelli went out to war together. Holbein, 
as we have partly Keen in his designs for t!ie Dance of Dead], 
struck with all his soldier's strength. \ Botticelli uses neither- 
satire uor reproach. He tui'ng altogether away from theerim- 
inals ; appeals only to heaven for defence against them. B9 
engraves the design which, of all Ids work, must Imve cofltbim 
hardest toil in its execution, — the Virgin praying to her Sou 
in heaven for pity upon the poor; "For these are ako mf 
children." X Underneath, are the aeven works of Mercy ; m"! 

• Read Eiekiel iviii. 
f See also the ai.'count bj Dr. Wolti 
of Richaa. ' Holbein and his Time,' p. JKK 
% Thi-BS words am HUgrnved in llm plate. 



or the pioHirc of th« Trimnf^ 
i2. 

spoki^n \tj llie Virgin 
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Id tlie niiJst of then), the Luililing of the Mount of Pity : in 
the distance lies Italy, iDiip[)e(l in cnpe and bay. with the cities 
■which had founded mouiita of pity, — -Venice iu the diBtjiiH-'e, 
chief. Little seen, but engraved with the njaster's loveliest 
care, iii the backgrouud there is o. group of two small figures 
— the Franciscau brother kueeliug, and an angel of Victory 
crownuig hiiu. 

25. I call it au angel of Victorj-, ohserve, with QBSuratice ; 
although there la no legend claiming victoiy, or distingnish- 
ing this migel from any other of those which adoru with crowns 
of flowei's the nameleBS crowds of the blessed. For Botticelli 
has other ways of speaking thau by written legenils. I know 
by a glaiife at this augel thut he has taken the action of it 
from a Greek coin ; and I liuow also that he liad not, hi his 
own exuberant fancy, the least need to copy the action of any 
figure whatever. So I understand, as well as if he spoke to 
nie, that he expects ine, if I am au educated gentleman, to 
recogniza this particular action as a Greek angel's ; and to 
IcDOw that it is a tempoi-al victory which it crown& 

26. And now farther, observe, that tliis classical learning uf 
Botticelli'8, received by liim, as I told you, as anatiTe element 
rf his being, gives not only greater dignity and gentleness, 
but far wider range, to bts thoughts of Befonuntion. As he 
uba for pity from the eniel Jew to the jHior Gentile, so he asks 
for pity from the proud Cluistian to the untaught Gentile. 
Kay, for more than pity, for fellowship, and acknowledgment 
of equality before God. The learned men of his age in gen- 
eral brought back the Greek mythology as anti-Christian, 
But Botticelli and Perugiuo, as pre-Cliriatiim ; nor only as 
pre-Christian, but as the foundation of Christianity. But 
chiefly Botticelli, with perfect grasp of the Mosaic and classic 
theology, thought over and seized the harmonies of both ; and 

■ he it was who gave the conception of that gi'eat choir of tlie 
prophets and sibyls, of wliich Michael Angelo, more or less 
ignorantly borrowing it iu the Sistine Chapel, in great part 
lost the meaning, while he magnified the aspect. 

27. For, indeed, all Christian and heathen mythology had 
aUke become to Michael Angelo only a vehicle for the display 
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of biB Qv-'a powers of druwing limbs anil trunks : and haTiiig 
reeolveil, anil maJe the world of liis day believe, tliat all Uie 
glory of design lay in variety of difficult attitude, be flings the 
naked bodies about liie ceiling with au upholsterer's ingeuuitj 
of appliance to the comers they roidd fit, but with total ab- 
seuce of any legible meaning. Nor clo I suppose that one 
person in a million, even of those who have some acquaintauce 
with the earlier niasterB, takes patience in the Sistine Chapel 
to conceive the original design. But Botticelli's mastership 
of the works evidently was given to liim as a theologian, even 
more than as a painter ; and the moment when he came to 
Rome to receive it, you may hold for the crisis of the Refor- 
mation in Italy. The main effort to save lier priesthood was 
about to be made by her wisest Reformer, — fiwe to face with 
the head of her Church,— not in contest with him, but in the 
humblest subjection to him ; and in adornment of his omi 
chapel for bis own delight, and more than delight, if it miglil 
be. 

28. Sondro brings to work, uot under him, but with him, 
the three other strongest and worthiest men be knows, Peni- 
giiio, Ghirlandajo, aud Luca SignoreUi. Tliei-e is eridentlj 
entire fellowahip in thought between Botticelli and Perugino. 
They two together plan the whole ; aud Botticelii, thougb iLo 
master, yields to Perugino the principal place, tlie end of tie 
chapel, on which is to be the Assumptioti of the Virgin. It 
was Perugiuo's favourite subject, done with his rentaJ 
sti-ength ; assuredly the crowning work of his life, and o( 
lovely Christian art in Europe. 

Alichael Aiigelo paint«d it out, aud drew devils aud deiul 
bodies all over the wall instead. But there remains to ua, 
happily, the series of subjects designed by Botticelli to lewl 
up to this lost one. 

iiO. He came, I said, not to attack, but to restore the P»p>l 
Buthority. To show the power of inherited honour, and uni- 
versal claim of divine law, in the Jewish and Christian Churcb, 
— the law delivered first by Moses ; theu, in final grace wiJ 
tnith. by Christ. 

He designed twelve great pictures, each coutainiug some 
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twenty figures the size of life, and gi-oups of smaller ones 
scfti-celj to be counteit. Twelve picl.ures,— sis to illustrate 
the giving of the law Ly Moses ; anrl six. the ratification and 
completion of it by Christ. Event by event, the jurispru- 
dence of each dispensation is traced from dawn to close ia 
this correspondence. 



1. CoTenant of CiroumciEion. 

3. Elitrancv on liis Ministrj 

by Mosea. 

8, Moses by the Red Sea. 

4. Delivery of Law on Sinai. 
R. Destruction o( Korali. 

6. Death of Hoeee. 



7. roveniiiil of Bnplinm. 

9. EntraiK-rt on hia Ministry by 

Ciiri^t. 
9. I'etKr and Andrew by the Sea 
Gililee. 

10. H(>rmon on Mount, 

11. Giving KejB lo St. Peter. 
13. Last Sapper. 



Of these pictures, Sandro painted three himself, Perugino 
three, and the Assuinption ; Ghirlandnjo one, Hignorelli one, 
and Kosselli four.* I believe that Sandro intended to take 
the roof also, and had sketched out the main succession of its 
design; and that the prophets and sibyls which he meant to 
paint, he drew first small, and engraved his drawings attei-- 
wards, that some part of the work might be, at all events, thus 
communicable to the world outside of the Vatican. 

30. It is not often that I tell you my beliefs ; but I am 
forced here, for there are no dates to found more on, la it 
not wonderful that among all the infinite mass of fool's 
thoughts al>out the " majestic works of Michael Angelo " in 
the Sistiiie Chapel, no alightly more rational person has ever 
asked what the chapel was lirst iiieant to be like, and how it 
was to be rooted ? 

Nor can I assure myself, still less you. that all these prophets 
and sibyls are Botticelli's. Of many there are two engravings, 
with variations : some are inferior in parts, many altogether. 
He signed none ; never put grand tablets with ' S. B.' into his 
skies ; had other letters than those to engrave, and no time 
to spare. I have chosen out of the series three of the sibyls, 
which have, I think, clear internal evidence of I^eing his ; and 

• Cosimo RoSbelli, esjifi;iall)' cliosfU ly the. Pope for his kbV colouring. 
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these jou Rhall compare with ^Hchael Angelo's. But finti 
must put you iu miud what the sibyls were. 

31. Aa the pi'ophets represent the voice of God in maD. the 
sibyla i-epresent the voice of God in uftture. They are prop- 
erly all forms of oue aibyl, ^un BouAi], the counsel uf God : 
and the chief one. at least in the Roman mind, was the Siliji 
of Cumae. From the traditions of her, the Romans, and we 
through them, received whatever lessons the myth, or fact, of 
sibyl power has given to iiiortala 

How nmcb have you received, or may you yet receive, think 
you, of that tencliing? I call it tlie myth, or fact ; but re- 
member that, as a myth, it m a fact. Tliis story baa conceo- 
trated whatever good there is In the imagination of visionary 
powers in women, inspired by nuture only. The traditions 
of witch and tfipsy are partly its oSshoots. You despise botL, 
perhaps. But can you, though in utmost pride of your su- 
preme modem wisdom, suppose that the character ^say, even 
of so poor and far-fallen u sibyl as Meg Merrilies — Ls only the 
coinage of Scott's brain ; or that, even beiug no more, it ia 
valueless ? Admit the figure of the Cumoean Sibyl, in lie 
manner, to be the coinage only of Virgil's brain. As audi, it. 
and tbe words it speaks, are yet facts iti which we may finil 
use, if we are reverent to them. 

To me, personally, (I must take your indulgence for a mo- 
ment to speak wholly of myself,) they have been of the trui'sl 
service— quite material and indisputable. 

I am wTiting on St. John's Day, in the monastery of Assih ; 
and I had no idea whatever, when I sat down to my work lliia 
mornuig, of saying any word of what I am now going to 1«11 
you. I meant only to expand and explain n little what I buJ 
in my lecture about tbe Floi-entiue engraving. But it seems 
to me now that I had better tell you what tbe Cumaean Sibyl 
has actually done for me. 

32. In 1871, partly iu consequence of chagrin at the Revo- 
lution in Paris, and partly in great personal sorrow, I was 
struck by acute inflammatory illness at Matlock, and reduce'l 
to .1 state of extreme weakness ; lying at one time unconacioua 

hours, those about me having no liupo of my life. I 
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have no doubt that the immediate cause of the illness was 
simpl)', eutiuy wbeo I was not hungry ; so that modem acience 
woiild acknowledge iiothiug \n the whole busiuess but an ex- 
treme aud very dangerous form of indigestion ; and entirely 
deny any interference of the Cumaeuii Siibyl in the matter. 

I once heard a sermon by Dr. Guthrie, in Edinburgh, upon 
the wickedness of fitsting. It was very eloquent and in- 
genious, and finely explained the suiieriority of the Scotch 
Free Church to the benighted Catholic Church, in that the 
Free Churi/li saw no merit in fasting. And there was no 
mention, from beginning to end of the sermon, of even the 
exiatetice of such tests as Daniel i. 12, or Matthew vi. 16. 

Without the smallest merit, I a<Imrt, in fasting, I was never- 
theless, reduced at Matlock to a state verj- neai- starvation ; 
and could not rise from my pillow, without being lifted, for 
Bonie days. And in the first clearly pronounced stage of re- 
covery, when the perfect powers of spirit had returned, while 
the Ixxly was still aa weak as it well could be, I had three 
dreams, which made a great iiupreaaion on me ; for in ordi- 
naiy health my dreams are supremely ridiculous, if not im- 
pleaaant ; aud in ordinary conditions of illness, very ugly, and 
always ivithout the slightest meaning. But these dreams were 
all distinct and impressive, and had much meaning, if I chose 
to take it. 

33. The first * was of a Venetian fisherman, who wanted me 
to follow him doivn into some water which I thought was too 
deep ; but he called me on, saying he had something to show 
me ; so I followed him ; and presently, through an opening, 
as if in the arsenal wall, he showed me the bronze horses of 
St. Mark's, and said, 'See, the horses are putting on their 



The second was of a preptu'ation at Bome, in St. Peter's, (or 
a vast hall as large as St. Peter's,) for the exhibition of a relig- 
ious drama. Part of the play was to be a scene in which 
demons were to appear in the sky ; and the stage servants 
were arranging grey fictitious clouds, and painted fiends, for 
it, under the direction of the priests. Tliere was a woman 
• 1 am oot uerlttiii of their order at tliis dislnnoB ot time. 
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dressed in black, staudiiig at tbe comer of tbe sta^e watcJiing 
them, Uariuy » likeness in her face to one of mx own (U*l 
friends ; Fiml I knew Homehow that she wns not that friend, 
but H spirit ; nnil she made me unJeratand, without sj)eaWug, 
th:it I was to watch, for the play would turn out other ihan 
the j)riest3 expected. And I waited ; and when the Hcent 
vume on the cloudn became i-eal clouds, and tbe fiends real 
fiends, agitating them in slow quivering, wild and terrihtr, 
over the bends of the people and priests. I recollecteil iIib- 
tinctly, however, when I woke, only the figure of tbe hlark 
woman mocking the people, and of one priest in nn agony ui 
terror, with the sweat pouring from bis brow, but riolenti; 
scolding one of the stage servants for having failed iti taw 
ceremony, tbe omission of which, he thought, liad given llie 
deiila their i>ower. 

The third dream was the most interesting and peraonnl. 
Some one came to me to ask me to help in tlie deliverance uf 
a company of Italian prisoners wbo were to be ransomed for 
money, I said I bad no money. They answered, Yes, I W 
some that belonged to me as a brother of St. Francis, if 1 
would give it up. I said I did not know even that I lew a 
brother of St. Francis ; but I tljougbt to myself, that perh»p» 
the Franciscans of Fesole, whom I had helped to make haj in 
their fields in 1S45, had adopted me for one ; only I dido't 
see bow the consequence of that would be ray having anr 
money. However, I said they wei-e welcome to whal#Ter I 
had ; and then I heard tbe voice of an Italian woman aiuging; 
and I have never heard such divine singing before nor since ; 
the sounds absolutely strong and real, and the melody nit"' 
gether lovely. If I could have written it ! But I could nol 
even remember it when I woke, — only howbeauliful it was. 

34. Now these three dreams have, every one of Ihem, beeD 
of much use to me since ; or so far as they have failed lu tw 
useful, it has been my own fault, and not theirs ; but lli« 
chief use of them at the time was to give me courage and con- 
fidence in myself, both in bodily distress, of winch I had still 
not a little to hear ; and worse, much mental anxiety alwiit 
matters supremely interesting to me, which were tumiuj out 
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ill. Am] tliroagh all such trouble — wbieli came upon me as I 
waa recovering, us if it meant to throw me Imck into the 
grave,— I held out anil recovered, repeating always to myself, 
or rather hanug always murmured in my ears, at every d 
trial, one Latin line, 




Now I had got this line out of the tablet in the engraTing of 
Raphael's riaion, and had forgotten where it came from. And 
I thought I knew my sixth book of Virgil so well, that I n 
looked at it again while I was giving these lectures at Oxford, 
and it was only here at Assist, the other day, wanting to look 
more accurately nt the first scene by the lake AvemuH, that I 
found I had been saved by the words of the Cumaeau Sibyl. 
Sfl, ■'Qiinm tua te Fortuna siuet," the completion of the 
sentence, has yet more and continual teaching in it for me 
; as it has for ail men. Her opening words, which have 
become hackneyed, and lost all present power through vulgar 
use of them, contain yet one of the most immortal truths ever 
yet spoken for mankind ; and they will never lose their powi 
of help for noble persona. But obsen'e, both in that lesson, 
"Facilis descensus Avemi," etc. ; and in the still more pre- 
cious, because universal, one on which the strength of Rome 
waa founded, — the burning of the books, — the Sibyl speaks 
only as the voice of Nature, and of her laws ; — not as a divine 
helper, prevailing over death ; but as a mortal teacher warning 
ua against it, and strengthening us for our mortal time ; but 
not for eternity. Of which lesson her own history is a part, 
and her habitation by the Avernus lake. Slie desires im- 
mortality, fondly and vainly, as we do ourselves. She receives, 
from the love of her rffuaed lover, Apollo, not immortality, 
but length of life ; — her years to be as the grains of dust in 
her hand. And even this she finds was a false desire ; ami 
her wise and holy desire at last is — to die. She wastes away ; 
becomes a shade only, and a voice. The Nations aak her, 
What wouldst thou ? She answei-s. Peace ; only let my last 
words be true. " L'ldtimo mie pailar sro verace." 
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3{i. Tlierefoi-e, if auytbuig is to be conceived, rightly, and 
chiefly, ill the form of the CumaeaD Sibyt, it must be of fading 
virginal beauty, of enduring patience, of far-looking into fu- 
turity. " For after my death there shall yet return," she sava. 
■'another virgin." 

Jam redit «t vSrgo ; — redeont SAtiirnift res>i*> 
Ultimo Cutnaai reiilt jam oamiinU a^tu. 

Here then m Botticelli's Cuntaeaji Sibyl. She ia armed, for 
she is the pi-ophetesa of Roiuuu fortitude ; — but her faJeJ 
breast ecarcely niises the coralet ; her hair floaty not falls, in 
wttvea like the currents of a river. — the sign of enduring hfe; 
the light is full on lier forehead : she lookn into tlie distaiic« 
as in a di-eaiu. It is impossible for art to gather together 
more beautifully or intensely every image which can express 
her true power, or lead us to understand her leeaon. 

37. Now you do not, I am well assured, know one ol 
Michael Angelo's sibyls frotn another : unless perhaps (lie 
Delphian, whom of course lie makes ns beautiful as he can 
But of this especially Italian prophetess, one would liave 
thought he might, at least in some way, have shown that he 
knew the history, even if he did not understand it. She might 
have had more tliun one book, at all events, to biirti. She 
might have had a stray leaf or two bllen at her feet. He 
could not indeed have painted her only ns a voice ; but his 
anatomical knowledge need not have hindered him from paint- 
ing her virginal youth, or her wasting and watching age, or 
her inspired hope of a holier future. 

38, Opposite, — fortunately, photograph from the figure it- 
self, BO that you can suspect me of no exaggeration, — is 
Michael Angelo's Cumaean Sibyl, wasting away. It is by a gio- 
tesque and most sti'ange chance that he should have made the 
figure of this Sybil, of all othera in the chapel, the moat fleshly 
and gross, even proceeding to the monstrous license of show- 
ing the nipples of the breast as if the dress were molded over 
thera like plaster. Thus he paints the poor nymph beloveil 
of Apollo, — the cleai'est and ([Ueenlie.st in prophecy and com- 
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mand of all the sybils, — as an ugly crone, with Ihe arms of 
Goiiath, poring tlown upon a single book. 

39. There ia one point of tine detail, however, in Botticelli's 
Cumnean Sibyl, and in the nest I am going to show you, to 
explain which I must go back for a httle while to the question 
of the direct relutiou of the Italian painters to the Greek. I 
don't like repeating in one lecture what I have said in another ; 
but to save you the trouble of reference, must remind you of 

I vhati stated in my fourth lecture on Greek birds, when we 
vere examining the adoption of the plume crests in armour, 
that the orest signifies command ; but the diadem, obedieni^ ; 
and that every ci-owu is primarily a diadem. It is the thing 
that binds, before it is the thing that honours. 

Now all the great schools dwell on this Bymbolism, The 
long flowing hair is the symbol of life, and the SiiiSi^pi of the 
law restraining it. Royalty, or kingliness, over life, restrain- 
ing and glorifying. In the extremity of restraint^in deaOi, 
wliether noble, as of death to Earth, or ignoble as of death to 
Heaven, the SiaSij/ia is fastened with the mortcloth : " Bound 
liand and foot with grave-clothes, and the face bound about 
with the napkiu." 

40. Now look back to the first Greek head I ever showed 
you, uset-l as the type of archaic sculpture in Aratra Pentelici, 
and then look at the crown in Botticelli's Astrologia. It is ab- 
solutely the Greek fonn, — even to the peculiar oval of the 

■ forehead; while the diudem — the governing law — is set with 
appointed stars— to rule the destiny and thought. Then re- 
turn to the Cumaeau Sibyl. She, as we have seen, is the 

' symbol of enduring lite — aluiost immortal. The diadem is 
withdrawn from the forehead — reduced to a narrow fillet — 
here, and the hair thrown free. 

41. From the Cumaean Sibyl's diadem, traced only by 
points, turn to that of the Helleaponlic, (Plate 9, opposite), 
I do not know why Botticelli chose her for the spirit of proph- 
ecy in old age ; but he has made this the most interesting 
plate of the series in the definiteness of its conuection with 
the work from Dante, which becomes his own prophecy in 
old age. The fantastic yet solemn treatment of the gnarled 
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'wood occurs, ns far a» I know, Id no other engravings bat 
this and the illustrations to Dante ; and I am coutest to lear« 
it, with little comuieut, tor the reader's quiet study, ns sbow- 
iag the exubertuice of imagiDntiou whiuh other men at thia 
time iu Italy allowed to waste itself in idle arabesque, r«- 
tttriiined by Botticelli to bis most earnest purposes ; &iid giv- 
ing,' tbe withered tree-trunks hewn for the rude throne of tlie 
aged prophetess, the same liamiony with her fading spirit 
which tlie rose has with youth, or the Inuvel with rictoir. 
Also iu its weird cbartictcrs, jou liave the bestj example I cm 
show you of the orders of decorative desigu which are espe- 
cially expreaatble by engra^■ing, and which belong to a group 
of iirt-inBtinels scarcely uow to be understood, much less re- 
covered, (the influence of modem naturahstic imitation I«iug 
too strong to be conquered) — the iustincts, uamely, for lli« 
aiTangement of pure Hue, iu labjTiutliiue iubieacy, througb 
which the grace of order may give continual idue. The en- 
tire body of ornamental design, connected with writing, in tiie 
middle ages seems as if it were a sensible symbol, to the en 
and brain, of the methods of eiTor and recorarj'. the mingliogs 
of crooked with straight, and perverse with progressive, whicl 
constitute the great problem of human morals and fate ; lud 
when I chose the title for the collected series of these lecturec^ 
I hoped to have justified it by careful analysis of the method* 
of labyrinthine ornament, which, made sacred by Theseian tra- 
ditions,* and beginning in imitation of physical truth, with 
the spiral waves of the waters of Babylon as the Assyiiu) 
carved them, entangled in their returns the eyes of mea, on 
Greek vase and Christian manuscript— till they closed in tbe 
arabesques which sprang round the tost luxury of Venice saJ 
Rome. 

But the labyrinth of life itself, and its more and more iuter 
woven occupation, become too manifold, and too difficult fur 
me; and of the time wasted in the blind Innes of it, [lerliapi) that 
spent in analysis or recommendation of the art to which men's 
present conduct makes tliem insensible, has been chiefly cari 
away. On the walls of tbe little room where I finally leiise 
* Callimachus, ' Delos,' 304 alii. 
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tiiiB lecture,* hnDgsitn old RilkcD sanipler of great-grandame'a 
"work : representing the ilomeetic life of Abraham : chiefly the 
storieti of Isaac and Isbuiael. S^kridi nt her teut-door, watcliiug 
with folded anus, the cliBuiiaaal ot Hagar ; above, iu :i wildenieas 
full of fruit trees, birds, aud liultei'llies, little Isbmael lying at 
the root of n tree, and the Bpent bottle under another ; Hngar in 
prayer, and the angul appearing to her out of a wreatlied line of 
gloomily undulating clouds, which, with a dark-rayed sun iu the 
midBt. surmount the entire composition iu two archea, out of 
which descend shafts of (I suppose) beneficent raiu ; leaving, 
however, room, iu the comer opposite to Ishmael's angel, for 
Isaac's, who stays Abraham in the saci-ifice : the ram iu the 
thicket, the squirrel in the plum tree above him, and the 
grapes, peat's, apples, roses, aud daisies of the foreground, 
being all wrought with involution of such ingenious needle- 
work as ma}' well rauk, in the patience, the uaturnl skill, aud 
the innocent pleasure of it, with the truest works of Florentine 
engraving. Nay ; tlie actual tradition of many of tlie forms of 
ancient art is iu many places evident, — as for instance iu the 
spiral summits of the flames of the wood ou the altar, which 
ore like a group of first-springiug fern. On the wall opposite 
18 a smaller cotnpositiou, I'epreseuting Justice with her bal- 
ance and sword, standing between the sun and moon, with a 
background of pinks, borage, aud corncockle : a third is only 
A cluster of tulips and iris, with two Byzantine peitcocks ; but 
the spirits of Peuelope aud Ariadue reign virid in all the work 
— and the richness of pleasurable fancy is as great stdl, in 
these silken labours, as in the marble arches aud golden roof 
of the cathedral of Monreal. 

But what is the use of explaining or analyzing it ? Such 
-work as this means the patience aud simplicity of all feminine 
life ; and can be produced, among un at least, uo more, 
Oothic tracery itself, another of the instinctive labyTintbine 
intricacies of old, though analyzed to its last section, has be- 
come now the symbol oidy of a foolish ecclesiastical sect, i-e- 
tained for their shibboleth, joyless and powerless for nil good. 
T^ very labyrinth of the grass and flowers of our fields, though 
^^^M * Id the Old Klnge Arms Uott'l, Luucustur. 
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dissected to its last leaf, is yet bitten bnre, or trample-1 lo 
Bliuie, bv Ihe Minotaur o( our lust ; aud for the tracened i^piru 
of the poplar by tlie brook, we poaaess but tbe four-square 
furnace tower, to uiingle its smoke with heaven's thunder- 
cloud b.* 

"We will look yet at one sampler more of the engraved work, 
done in tbe liaj>py time when flowers were pure, jonth sirojile, 
and imagination gay, — Botticelli's Libyim Sibyl. 

Glnuce bnck first to the Hellespoutic, noting tbe close fiUel, 
and the clutb bound below the face, aud then you will be yn- 
pared to understand the last I ahall show you, and the loveli- 
est of the southern Pythonesses. 

4'2. A iess dee]} thinker than Botticelli would have mode 
her parched with thirst, and burnt with beat. But the voicH 
of God, through nature, to tbe Arab or the Moor, i« not in tbe 
thirst, hut in the fountain, — not in the desert, but in tbe grass 
of it. And this Libyan Sibyl ia tbe spirit of wild grass aoJ 
flowers, sj^riuging in desolate places. 

you see, her diadem is a wreath of them ; but the blossoms 
of it are not fastening enough for her hair, though it is not 
long yet — (she ia only in reality a Florentine girl of fourteea 
or fifteen)— BO the little darliug knots it under her ears, aud 
tlien makes herself a necklace of it. But though flowing hftir 
and flowers are wild and pretty. Botticelli had not, in tiiQse 
only, got the power of Spring marked to his miucL Any girl 
might wear flowers ; but few, for ornament, would be Ukelyio 
wear grass. So the Sibyl shall have grass in her diadem ; not 
merely interwoven and bending, but springing aud strong 
Tou thought it ugly and grotesque at first, did not you ? It 
was made so, because precisely what Botticelli wanted you to 
look at. 

* A manufacturer wrote to me the other day, '' We don't ttimt to mik« 
smoke ! " Who said Ihu^ did f — * hired murderer dom not vuit to 
commit murder, but doea ll for sufScient motive, (Eveu our •Ulpoim- 
er» don't want to drown Ibeir sailors ; they will only do it for sufflHriil 
mniive.) If the dirty creatures did wtnt to malce nmoke, then would 
he more excuse for them : and tlml they ire not clever enouiih tii oon- 
gume it, is uo ijraise to ihem. A m»ii mho can t lielp lil« liiccouijli 
leaves the room ; why do they not Itnve the England tliey pollute * 
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But that's not all This conicnl cap of hers, with one bead 
at the top, — coasideriug bow fond the FlorentioeB nre of 
graceful head-dresBes, this seems n strange one for a young 
girL But, exactly as I kuow the angel of Victory to be Greek, 
at his Mount of Pity, bo I know this head-dress to be taken 
from a Greek coin, and to be meant for a Greek symbol It 
18 the PetasuB of Hermea — the mist of morning over the dew. 
Lastly, what will the Libyan Sibyl aay to you ? Tlie letters 
are lai^e on her tablet Her tnessiige is the oracle from the 
temple of the dew : " The dew of thy birth ia as the womb of 
the morning." — "Ecce venientem diem, et latentia aperien- 
tem, tenebit gremio gentium regina." 

43. "Why the daybreak came not then, nor yet has come, 
but only a deeper darkness ; and wiiy there is now neither 
queen nor king of nations, but every man doing that which is 
right in his own eyes, I would fain go on, partly to tell you, 
and pai-tly to meditate with you : but it is not our work for 
to-day. The issue of the Eefonnatiou which these great 
painters, the scholars of Dante, began, we may follow, farther, 
in the study to which I propose to lead you, of the lives of 
Cimabue and Giotto, and the relation of their work at Assisi 
to the chapel and chambers of the Vatican. 

44. To-day let me finish what I have to tell you of the style 
of southern engraving. What sudden bathos in the sentence, 
you think ! So contemptible the question of style, then, in 
painting, though not in literature ? You study the ' style' of 
Homer ; the style, perhaps, of Isaiah ; the style of Horace, 
and of Massillon. Is it so vain to study the stvle of Botti- 
celli? 

In all coses, it is equally vain, if you think of their atyle 
first But know their purpose, and then, their way of speak- 
ing ia worth thinking of. These apparently unfinished and 
certainly unfilled outUnes of the Florentine, — clumsy work, 
as Vneari thought them,— as Mr. Otley and most of our 
Enghsh amateurs still think them, — are these good or bad 
engraving ? 

You may ask now, comprehending their motive, vrith some 
hope of answering or being answered rightly. And the an- 
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swer is. They are the finest graverB' work ever done yet bv 
liumtm band. You may teach, by process of discipline anil 
of years, any youtli of good artistic capacity to engrave a plate 
in the modem manner ; but only the noblest paaeion, and t]ie 
tenderest patience, will ever engrave one line like these ol 
Saudro BotticellL 

io, Passion, and patience ! Nay, even these you may havt 
to-day in England, and yet both be in vain. Only a, few yews 
ago, in one of our northern iron-foundries, a workman of in- 
tense power and natural art-faculty set himself to learn eu- 
graving ; — made his ovra tools ; gave all tlie spare hours of bis 
laborious life to learn their use ; learnt it ; nud engraved ■ 
plate which, in manipulation, no profeusiounl engraver would 
be ashamed of. He engraved his blast fumaoe, and the cast- 
ing of A beam of a steam engine. This, to him, waa the power 
of God, — it was his life. 

No gi-eater earnestneaa was ever given by man to promul- 
gate a Gospel. Nevertheless, the engraving is absoluteJy 
worthlesB. Tlie blast furnace is not the i>ower of God ; uni! 
the life of the strong spirit was as much consumed in tbu 
Hames of it, as ever driven slaves by the burden and heat ol 
the day. 

How cruel to say so. if he yet lives, you tliink ! No, my 
friends ; the cruelty will be in you, and the guilt, if, haviiiK 
been brought here to learn that God is your Light, you jet 
leave the blast furnace to be the only light of England. 

It has been, as I said in the note above (p. 167), with ex- 
treme pain that I have hitherto limited my notice of our own 
great engraver and moralist, to the points in which the disad- 
vantages of English art-teaching made hiin inferior to his 
ti'aiued Florentine rival. But, that these disadvantages were 
powerless to arrest or ignobly depress him ; — that howevei 
failing in grace and scholarship, he should never fail in trutb 
or vitality ; and that the precision of hia unerring hand •— 

* I know no dnwing to subtle as Beirick's, since the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Hxcopt Hollmin's and Tumur'a. I liave been greitly snrpriscd 
\nMy by the exquixite water-eotour vork fn some of StoChacd's gmallst 
;t Iha liue lik« Turoer or Bewick. 
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his inevitable eye — and Lis rightly judging heart — should 
place hiui in the tirst rank of the great artiBta not of "F.ti gland 
only, but of all the world and of ail time : — that this waa pos- 
eible to him, waa simply because be hved a country lite. Be- 
wick hiuiaelf, Botticelli himself, Apellea himself, and twenty 
times Apelles, condemned to slavery in the hellfire of the iron 
furnace, could have done — Nothing. Absolute paralysis of all 
high human faculty ntvitt result from labour near fire. The 
poor engraver of the piston-i-od had faculties — not like Be- 
wick's, for if he LhjJ bad those, he never would have endured 
the degradation ; but assuredly, (I know this by his work,) 
faculties bigh enough to have made bim one of the most ac- 
comphahed figui'e pnintei-s of liis age. And tbey are scorched 
out of him, as the sni) fi-om the grass in the oven ; while on 
bis Northumberland hill-sides, Beivick grew into as stately 
life as their strongest jHtte. 

And therefore, in words of his, telling consummate and un- 
changing truth concerning the life, honour, and hai>pineS8 of 
England, and bearing directly on the jxiints of difference be- 
tween class and class which I have not dwelt on without need, 
1 will bring these lectiu-es to a close. 

" I have always, through life, been of opinion that there is 
no business of any kind that con be compared to that of a man 
who farms his own land. It appears to me that every earthly 
pleasure, with health, is within his reach. But numbers of 
these men (the old statesmen) were grossly ignorant, and in 
exact proportion to that ignoi-ance tbey were sure to be ofieu- 
sively proud. ThLs led them to attempt appearing above their 
station, which Imstened them on to their ruin ; but, indeed, 
this disposition and this kind of conduct invariably leads to 
such results. There were many of these lairds on Tyneaide ; 
as well as many who held their lands on the tenure of ' suit 
and service,' and were nearly on the same level as the lairds. 
Some of the latter lost their lands (not fairly, I think) in a way 
they could not help ; many of the former, by their misdirected 
pride and folly, were driven into towns, to shde away into 
nothingness, and to sink into oblivion, while their 'ha' 
houses ' (halls), that ought to have remained in their families 
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fnoi gmentlim b) generatiou, linve mouldered awar. I luve 
ahfrnys Mi estnmelT grieved to see the ancient manslonE ol 
muiT of tbe coontiT gentlemeo, from somewliat sitnilor causes, 
meet with a similu' fMe- The gentry ahould, in an especial 
manner, {trove br their conduct that they are guarded against 
showing nny Gymptom of foolish pride, at the aame time tlmt 
they soar above every meanness, and that theur conduct ]i 
guided by truth, integrity, and patriotism. If they wish the 
people to partake with them in these good qualities, they most 
set them the example, without which no real respect can ever 
be paid to them. Gentlemen ought never to forget the re- 
spectable station they hold in society, Bud that they are the 
natural guardians of pubhc morals luid may with proprittj 
be cousidcred as the head and the heart of the country', while 
'a bold peasantry' are, in truth, the amiB, the sinews, and the 
strength of the same ; but when these lost are degraded, thev 
soon become dispirited and mean, and often dishonest and 
useless. 



" This singular and worthy man • was perhaps the most in- 
valuable acquaintance and friend I ever niet with. TTib moral 
lectures and advice to me formed a most importnnt suceedi- 
neum to those imparted by my parents. His wise remark 
his detestation of vice, his industty, and liis temperance, 

• Gilbert Gr»y, bookbinder. I Lave to correct die iD>cciml« — umI 
very hu-uifully iuaccurale, expression irluch I nsvd of Bewick, in Love'i 
Uf tiiie, ' a printer's lad at Xewaslle.' Hi« first master ivaa a goldimith 
■nd engraver, else he could never liars been au artist I am vFn 
hearlil/ glad to make this correction, wbScli establishes another link of 
relation betureen Bewick and Botticelli ; but mj error was partly causwi 
b; the impression which the above description of his " most inraliuble 
friend" made on me, when I first read it. 

Much el^ that 1 meant lo correct, or promised to explain, in this led' 
are, mnst l)fl deferred lo the Appendix ; the inperioritv of the Titscin 
to the Greek Aphrodil« I mar perhaps, even at last, leave (he reader to 
admit or denj as he pleases, having more important matters of debati 
on hand. But as I mean only to play with Proserpinadurin^lhe sprinj, 
I will here briefiy anticipnte a statement I mean in the Appendix lo en- 
force, namely, of the extreme value of coloured copies bv hand, «' 
painiioijS whoee exctiUoacu greatly couflsts in culonr, as auxiliary lo en- 
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crowneJ with a most Hvelj- and cheerful dispoaition, altogether 
made him appear to me as one of the best of characters. In 
hia workshop I often spent niy winter evenings. This wns 
also the case with a Dumber of young men who might be con- 
sidered as his pupila ; many of whom, I have no doubt, he di- 
rected into the patha of truth and integrity, and who revered 
hia memory through life. He rose early to work, lay down 
when he felt weary, and rose again when refreshed, Hia diet 
was of the simplest kuid ; and he ate when hungry, and di-ank 
when drv", without paying regard to meal-times. By steadily 
pursuing this mode of life he was enabled to accumulate Biinia 
of money— from ten to thirty pounds. This enabled him to 
get books, of an entertiuuing and moral tendency, printed and 
circulated at a cheap rate. His great object was, by every 
posaible means, to promote honourable feelings in the minds 
of youth, and to prepare them for becoming good members of 
society. I hare often discovered that he did not overlook in- 
genious mechanics, whose misfortunes — perhaps mismanage- 
ment — had led them to a lodging in Newgate. To these he 
directed his eompaasiouate ere, and for the deserving (in hia 
estimation), he ])aid their debt, and set them at liberty. He 
felt hurt at seeing the hands of an ingenious man tied up in 

grarlQgB of them. The prk-ts now givBU without liesitalion for ne«rly 
worthless original ilrnwinga bj flrsl-rale artists, would obtaia for the 
misgnided buj'ers, in sumt^thiug likH k proportion uf ten to one, molt 
precious copies of drawings wliicli obu only be ruprexunted at all in en- 
graring by entire alteration of their treatmenl, nnd shundonmenl a( 
their Hnest purposes, I feel this ao strongly that 1 have given my be*t 
Bttsntion, during upwards of ten years, to train a copyist to perfect fidul- 
ity in rendering the work of Turner ; nnd liaving now sucoaedBd in en- 
abling liim to produoe facsimiliea au clese as to look like replioas, fac- 
Himiliea wliicli I must sign with my own name and his, in the very work 
of them, to prevent their being sold for real Tnmer vignettes, I oan ob- 
tain DO cnstaia for him, and am obliged to leave him to make hia bread 
by any power of capttvation his original sketches may poaseu in the 
eyes of a pnblic wbiah maintains a nation of copyists in Rome, but is 
content with block and white rendering' of great English art ; Chough 
there is scarcely one cultivated English genllemati or lady who has not 
been twenty times In the VaticBQ, for once that they have been in the 
National Gallery. 
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j«)n, where they were of no use either to himself or to Ite 
""mmunitj'. This worthy man had been educated for a priest ; 
t he would Bay to me, ' Of a " trouth," Thomas, 1 did not 
e their ways.' So he gave up the thoughts of being a priest, 
•^1 bent hia wny from Aberdeen to Edinburgh, where he en- 
red liunself lo Allan Ramsay, the poet, then a bookseller at 
latt«r place, in whose service he was both shopman aod 
.n>kbinder. From Edinburgh he came to Newcastle. GJI- 
■^rt had had a liberal education bestowed upon him. He had 
ftil a great deal, and had reflected upon what he had read, 
lis. with his retentive memory, enabled him to be a pleaeattt 
id comiQunicative companion. I hved in habits of intimacy 
"ith him to the end of hia life ; and, when he died, L, with 
hers of hia friends, attended his remains to the grave at 
toe Ballast Hills." 
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"Dear Mr. EuBkin, — Yc 
have to hand. 

"Saudro intended those waxy lines meeting under the 
Sun's right • hand, (Plate V. } primarily, no doubt, to reproaent 
the four ends of the tour reins dangling from the Sun's lioud. 
The flames and rays are seen to continue to radiate from the 
platform of the chariot between and beyond these ends of 
the reins, and over the knee. He may have wanted to ac- 
knowledge that the warmth of the earth was Apollo's, bj mak- 
mds of the reins spread out separately and wave, 
and thereby enclose a form like a flame. But I cannot think it. 
" Beheve me, 

s truly, 
I. Wm. SMrrH." 

IL I meant to keep labyrinthine matters for my Appendix ; 
but the following most useful byewords from Mr. Tyrrwhitt 
had better be read at once : — 

" In the matter of Cretan Libyrinth, as connected by Vir- 

• " Woald not the design liave looked belter, to iiB, on the plate th»a 
on the print f On the pUte, tin? reins woald be io the left hmd ; and 
the whole movement bu from the left to the right ? The two different 
forma that the radiance lal^ea would aymboliia reapeotWel/ be»t Mid 
;, would they not ? '' 
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ARTICLE I. 

VOTES ON THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGRAVINQ IN ENGLAND. 

I HAVE long deferred the completion of this book, because I 
had hoped to find time to show, in some fulness, the grounds 
for my conviction that engraving, and the study of it, since 
the development of the modem finished school, have been 
ruinous to European knowledge of art. But I am more and 
more busied in what I believe to be better work, and can only 
with extreme brevity state here the conclusions of many years* 
thought. 

These, in several important particulars, have been curiously 
enforced on me by the carelessness shown by the picture 
dealers about the copies from Turner which it has cost Mr. 
Ward and me * fifteen years of study together to enable our- 
selves to make. " They are only copies," say they, — " nobody 
will look at them." 

It never seems to occur even to the most intelligent persons 
that an engraving also is ' only a copy,* and a copy done with 
refusal of colour, and with disadvantage of means in render- 
ing shade. But just because this utterly inferior copy can be 
reduplicated, and introduces a different kind of skill in 
another material, people are content to lose all the composi- 
tion, and all the charm, of the original, — so far as these de- 
pend on the chief gift of a painter, — colour ; while they are 
gradually misled into attributing to the painter himself quali- 
ties impertinently added by the engraver to make his plate 
popular : and, which is far worse, they are as gradually and 
* See uote to tlie close of tliis article, p. 152. 
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subtly prevenUfl from looking, in tbe original, (or tho quali- 
ties which engi-aving could never render. Further, it con- 
tinuall}' hapi>eu8 thnt the very boat colour-compositions en- 
grave woi-fit ; for they often extend colours orer great spBces 
at equal pitch, and the green is as dark as the red, and tbe 
blue as the l>rown ; bo that the engraver can only distinguiBh 
them by lines in different directions, and liis plat« becomes s 
vague and dead masa of neutral tint ; but ti bad and forced 
piece of colour, or a piece of work of the Bolognese school 
which is everywhere black in the shadows, and colourless in 
the lights, will engrave with great ease, and appear spiritetl 
and forcible. Hence engravers, as a rule, are intereeled in 
reproducing tbe work of the worst acJioola of painting. 

Also, the idea that the merit of an engra%nng consisted in 
light and shade, has prevented the modem masters &om even 
attempting to render works dependent mainly on outline ami 
expression ; tike tbe early frescoes, which should indeed liavr' 
been tbe objects of their most attentive and contiunol skill : 
for outline and e^Epression ore entirely within the 8co]>e of en- 
graving ; and tbe scripture histories of an aisle of a cloister 
might have been engraved to perfection, with little more paina 
than are given by ordinary workmen to round a limb by Cm- 
reggio, or imitate the texture of a dress by Sir Joshua, — and 
both, at liist, inadequately. 

I will not lose more time in asserting or lamenting the mia- 
ohief arising out of tbe existing system : but will rapidly state 
what tbe public should now ask for 

1. Exquisitely careful engraved outlines of all remaiabg 
frescoes of the thirteenth, fourt«euth, and fifteenth centuries 
in Italy, with so much pale tinting aa may be explanatory of 
their main masses ; and with the local darks and local ligbb 
brilliantly relieved. The Arundel Society have publiahed 
some meritorious plates of tliis kind from Angelico, — nol, 
however, paying respect enough to tbe local colours, but con- 
ventionalizing the whole too much into outline. 

2. Finished small plates for book illustration. The chesp 
woodcutting and etching of popular illustrated books Iwra 
been endlessly mischievous to pubbc taste ; they liret obtaineJ 
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their power in » general reaction of the public miml from the 
insipidity of the lower school of line engi'aving, brought on it 
by servile per^stence in hack work for ignorant publishers. 
The last dregs of it may still be seen in the sentimental land- 
scapes engraved for cheap ladies' pocket-books. But the 
woodcut can never, educationally', take the place of serene and 
accomplished line engraving ; and the training of young ar- 
tists in whom the gift of delineation prevails over their sense 
of colour, to the production of scholarly, but small plates, 
with their utmost honour of skill, would give a hitherto un- 
eonceived dignity to the character and range of oui- popular 
literature. 

3. Vigorous mezzotints from pictures of the great masters, 
which originally present noble contrasts of light and shade. 
Many Venetian works are magnificent in tliia character. 

4. Original design by painters themselves, decisively en- 
graved in few lines— (ni( etched) ; and with such insistancc by 
(lotted work on the main contours as we have seen in the ex- 
amples given from Italian engraving. 

5. On the other hand, the men whose quiet patience and 
exquisito manual dexterity are at present employed in pro- 
ducing large and costly plates, such as that of the Belle Jar- 
diniere de Florence, by BL Boucher Desnoyera, should be 
entirely released from their servile toil, and employed es- 
dusively in producing coloured copies, or hght drawings, 
from the original work. The same number of hours of la- 
bour, apphed with the like conscientious skill, would multiply 
precious likenesses of the real picture, full of subtle veracities 
which no steel line could approach, and conveying, to thou- 
sands, true knowledge and unaffected enjoyment of painting ; 
while the finished plate lies nncared for in the portfolio of 
the virtuoso, serving only, so far as it is seen in the print- 
seller's window by the people, to make them think that sacred 
painting must always be dull, and unnatural. 

1 have named the above engraving, because, for persons 

I wishing to study the present qualities and methods of line- 

i a pleasant and sufficient possession, uniting every 

\ Tariety of texture with great serenity of unforced effect, and 
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exhibiting every poBsible artifice find achierement in Qie dis- 
tribution of even and ragged, or of close and open line ; arti- 
fices for which, — while I must yet once more and emphatH 
cally repeat that they are illegitimate, and could iiot be prait- 
ieed in a revived school of classic art, — I would fain secure 
the reader's reverent admiration, under the conditions exacted 
by the school to which they belong. Let him endeavour, wilh 
the finest point of ^n or pencil he can obtain, to imitate tbe 
profile of this Madonna in its relief against the grey buck- 
ground of the water surface ; let him examine, through a good 
lens, the way in which the lines of the baclfground are ended 
in a lance-poiut aa they approach it ; the exact equality of depth 
of shade being restored by inserted dots, which prepare for 
the transition to the manner of shade adopted in the flesh: 
then let him endeavour to trace with his own hand some of ths 
fmrved lines at the edge of the eyelid, or in the rounding of 
the lip ; or if these be too impossible, even a few of the quiel 
undulations which gradate the folds of the htMd beliind tlu 
hair ; and he will, I trust, begin to comprehend the range of 
dehghtful work which would be within the reach of such aa 
artist, employed Avith more tractable material on more eitfud- 
ed subject. 

If, indeed, the present system were capable of influenoag 
the mass of the people, and enforcing among them the subtle 
attention necessary to appreciate it, something might be pleivl- 
ed in defence of its seventy. But all these plates are entirely 
above the means of the lower middle classes, and perhaps Dol 
one reader in a hundred can possess himself, for the study I 
ask of him, even of the plate to which I have just referred. 
What, in the stead of such, he can and does possess, let bim 
consider, —and, it irasaible, just after examining fie nobte 
qitalities of this conscientious engraving. 

Take up, for an average specimen of modem illustnl^d 
works, the volume of Dickens's ' Master Humphrey's Clod:,' 
containing ' Barnaby Rudge.' 

You have in that book an entirely profitless and monBtroM 
story, in whicli the principal characters are a coxcomb, «a idiot 
a madman, a savage blackguard, a foolish tavern-keeper, a mean 
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old maid, and a conceited ftpprentice, — mixed up with n cer- 
tain quantity of ordinarj- openitic pnstond stuffi about a pretty 
Dolly in ribands, a lover with a wooden leg, and an heroic 
lockemith. For theae latter, the only elements of good, or 
life, in the filthy niasa of the story,* observe that the author 
must filch the wreck of those old times of which we fiercely 
and franticidly destroy every living vestige, whenever it is poa- 
uble. You cannot have your Dolly Varden brought up behind 
the counter of a railway station ; nor your joUy locksmith 
trained at a Birmingham brass-foundry. And of these mate- 
rials, observe that you can only have the ugly ones illustrated. 
The cheap popular art cannot draw for you beauty, sense, or 
honesty ; and for Dolly Varden, or the locksmith, you will look 
through the vignettes in vain. But every species of distortfld 
folly and \ice, — the idiot, the blackguard, the coxcomb, the 
paltry fool, the degraded woman, — are pictured for your hon- 
orable pleasure in every page, with clumsy caricature, strug- 
gling to render its dulness tolerable by insisting OD defect, — 
if perchance a penny or two more may be coined out of the 
Cockney reader's itch for loath Homeness. 

Or take up, for instance of higher effort, the " Comhill Mag- 
azine ' for this mouth, July, 1876. It has a vignette of Venice 
for an illuminated letter. That is what your decorative art 
has become, by help of Kensington ! The letter to be pro- 
duced is a T. There is a gondola in the front of the design, 
with the canopy slipped hack to the stem like a saddle over a. 
horse's tail. There is another in the middle distance, tdl gone 
to seed at the prow, with its gondolier emaciated into an oar, 
ftt the stem ; then there is a Church of the Salute, and a Du- 
cal palace, — in which I beg you to observe all the felicity and 
dexterity of modern cheap engraving ; finally, over the Ducal 
palace there is something, I know not in the least what meant 
tor, like an umbrella dropping out of a balloon, which is the 
ornamental letter T. Tlpposite this ornamental design, there 
is an engrat-ing of two young ladies and a parasol, between 

* The rtven, huwovt-r, liko nil Dicketib's HiiimaU. is perfHct ; ami I am 
the mor» &Qg>'}' with (he reatbucanee I have ever; now uid tbea to open 
the book to look fur liim. 
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two trunks of trees. The white face and black feet ot the 
principal young lady, being the points of the deaigu, are done 
with OB much care, — not with as much desteritj", — as an or- 
dinary sketch of Dumourier's in Punch. The young lady's 
dress, the next attraction, is done in cheap white and hbifk 
cutting, willi couHiderahly Iohs skill than that of any ordiiuuy 
tailor's or milliner's shop-book pattern drawing. For IJie 
other yoimg lady, and the landscape, take your magnifying 
glass, and look at the hacked woml that formg the entire 
shaded sui'facc— «ue mass of idiotic scrabble, without the re- 
motest attempt to express a single leaf, flower, or clod of 
earth. It is such landscape as the public eee^ out of ila tail- 
road wiudow at sixty miles of it in the hour, — and gotxl 
enough for such a public 

Then tuni to the last — the poetical plate, p. 122 : " lifts 
her— lays her down with care." Look at the gentlerDan mtb 
the spade, promoting the advance, over a hillock of hay, of 
the reposing figure in the black-sided tub. Take your mag- 
nifying glass to that, and look what a diuuty female arm and 
hand your modem scientific and anatomical schools of «i 
have provided you with ! Look nt the tender horizontal fliu 
of the sea round the promontorj' poijit above. Look at the 
tender engraving of the hnear Ught on the divine horizon, 
above the ravenous aea-gull. Here is Development and Pn^- 
ress for you, from the days of Perugino'a horizon, and Dunte'a 
daybreaks I Truly, here it seems 

"Si die 1e binnche e le rernilglie guiuici! 



1 have chosen no gross or mean instances of modem work. 
It la one of tlie saddest points connected with the matter tlutl 
the designer of tliis last plate is a pereon of consummate ut 
faculty, but bound to the wheel of the modem Jnggemaut, 
and broken on it. These woodcuts, for ' Bamaby Rudge * and 
the ' Cornhill Magazine,' are favourably reprc^ntative of ibe 
entire illustrative art industry of the modem press, — indnatrr 
enslaved to the ghastly service of catching the last gleams in 
the glued eyes of the doily more bestial English mob, — rail- 
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i bom and bred, wluch Av&ga itself about the black world 
It ha:i mthered under its breath, iu one eterual grind and 
jk, — gobbling, — staring, — chattering, — giggling, — tram- 
pling out every vestige of national Lonoui- and domestic peace, 
irherever it sets the staggering hoof of it ; incapable of read- 
, of hearing, of thinking, of looking, — capable only of 
greed for money, luat for focwi, pride of dress, and the pru- 
rient itcli of momentary curiosity for the politics last au- 
lOUDced by the newsmonger, and the religion last rolled by 
^e chemist Into electuary for the dead. 

In the miserably competitive labour of finding new stimu- 
gaa for the appetite — flatly more gross — of this tyrannous mob, 
ire may count as lost, beyond any hope, the artists who ore 
lull, docile, or distressed enough to submit to its demands ; 
ind we may count the dull and the distressed by myriads ; — 
ind among the docile, many of the best intellects we possess. 
The few who have sense and strength to assert their own place 
tsd supremacy, are driven into discouraged disease by their 
itolatioD, like Turner and Blake ; the one abandoning the de- 
ign of his 'Liber Studiorum ' after imperfectly and sadly, 
■jgEunst total public ueglect, carrying it forwai\l to what it is, 
■—monumental, nevertheless, in landscajM engraving ', the 
ither producing, with one only majestic series of designs from 
iba book of Job, nothing for his life's ivork but coarsely iri- 
deBcent sketches of enigmatic dream. 

And, for total result of our English engraving industry dur- 
ing the last hundred and fifty years, I tind that practically at 
this moment I cannot get a singU piece of true, sweet, and 
comprehensible art, to jjlace for instructioD in any children's 
Bchool ! I can get, for leu pounds apiece, well-engraved por- 
traits of Sir Joshua's beauties showing graceful hmbs through 
flowery draperies ; I can get — dirt-cheaj) — any quantity of 
[ Ihitch Hala, ditches, and hedges, enhvened by cows chewing 
I the cud, and dogs behaving indecently ; I can get heaps upon 
I beapa of temples, and forums, and altars, arranged as for 
I Academical competition, round seaports, mth curled-up ships 
I that only toucli the water with the middle of their bottjinis. 
I I can get, at the pi'ice of lumber, any quantity of British 
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squires flourishing wliipa and EolUug over hurdles ; and, in 
Huburbau sLojis, a dolorous variety of widowed mothers nois- 
ing babies in a high Uglit, with the Bible on a table sod 
baby 'a shoes ou a chnir. Also, of cheap pHots, painted red 
and blue, of Christ blessing httle children, of Joseph an-J his 
brethren, the infant Samuel, or Daniel io tlie lion's den. the 
supply is ample enough to make everj child iu these iat&ndg 
think of the Bible as a somewhat dull story-book, aUoired od 
8uuday ; — but of trained, wise, and worthy art. applied to 
gentle purposes of instruction, no single example can hefoucd 
in the shops of the British printaeller or Ixwkseller. And 
after every dilettante tongue in European society has filled 
drawiag-room and academy alike with idle clattei* concemiag 
the divinity of Raphael and Michael Angelo, for these last 
hundred years, I cannot at this instant, for the first school 
which I have some power of organizing under St, Georges 
laws, get a good pruit of Raphael's Kladonna of the tribon^, 
or an ordinarily intelligible view of the side and dome of St. 
Peters ! 

And there are simply no words for the mixed absurdity and 
wickedness of the present popular demand for art. as shown 
by its supply in our thoroughfares. Abroad, in the shops of 
the Rue de Rivoli, brightest and most central of Parisini 
streets, the putrescent remnant of what was once Cathohcism 
promotes its poor gilded pedlars' ware of nativity and cruci- 
fixion into such honourable comers as it can find among die 
more costly and studious illuminations of the brothel : uiil 
although, in Pall Mall, and the Strand, the lai^-margintd 
Landseei-,^Stftnfield,— or Turner-proofs, in a few stately wie- 
dows, still represent, uncared-for by the people, or inaccessiblfl 
to them, the power of an EngUsh school now wholly perialied, 
— these are too surely superseded, in the windows that stop 
the crowd, by the thrilling attraction witli which Don', Gi-rome. 
and Tadema have invested the gambling table., the duelling 
ground, and the arena ; or by the more material and almost tan- 
gible truth with which the apothecary-artist stereographs th» 
stripped actress, and the railway mound. 

Under these conditions, as 1 have now repeatedly asserted, 
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no proteosorship, nor school, of art can be of the least use to 
the general public. No race can untterstand a viaiouary limd- 
Bcnpe, which blasts its real mountaiiis itito ruin, and blackens 
ita river-beds with foam of poison. Nor is it of the least use 
to esMbit ideal Ditma at Kenaiugton, while Bubstautiol Phryne 
may be worshipped in thi Strand. The only recovery of our 
art^power possible, — nay, when once we know the full mean- 
ing of it, the only one desirable.— must result from the purifi- 
cation of the nation's heart, and chastisement of its life : utterly 
hopeless now, for our adult population, or in our large cities, 
and their neighbourhood. But, so far as any of the sacred 
influence of former design can be brought to bear on the 
minds of the young, and so far as, in rural districtB, the first 
elements of scholarly education can be made pure, the fouudsr- 
tion of a new dynasty of thought rnay be slowly laid. I was 
strangely impressed by the effect produced in a provincial 
aeaport school for children, chiefly of fishermen's families, by 
tlie gift of a little coloured drawing of a single figure fixim 
tiie Paradise of Angelico in the Academia of Florence. The 
drawing was wretched enough seen beside the origmal : I had 
only bought it from the x>c>or Italian copyist for charity ; but, 
to the children, it was like on actual glimpse of heaven ; they 
rejoiced in it with pure joy, and their mistress thanked me 
for it more than if I had sent her a whole library of good 
books. Of such copies, the grace-giving industry of young 
girls, now worse than lost in the spurious charities of the ba- 
zaar, or selfish ornamentations of the drawing-room, might, in 
It year's time, provide enough for every dame-school in Eng- 
land ; and a year's honest work of the engravers employed on 
our base novels, might represent to our advanced students 
every frescoed legend of philosophy and morahty eitant in 
Christendom. 

For my own part, I have no purpose, in what remains to 
me of opportunity, either at Oxford or elsewhere, to address 
any farther course of instruction towards the development of 
esisting schools. After seeing the stream of the Teviot as 
black as ink, and a putrid carcase of a sheep lying in the dry 
channel of the Jed, under Jedburgh Abbey, (the entire strength 
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of the Bummer stream being taken away to auppl; a aingU 
mill,) I know, fionlly, what value tbe Britisli mind sets on tb« 
' beautiee of nature.' and shall attempt uo farther the esciU- 
meut of its enthusiasm iu that directiou. I shall indeed 
endeavour to carry out, witli Mr. Ward's help, my twenty 
year's held purpose of making the real character of Turner's 
work known, to the jwrsona who, formerly interested by the 
engravings from hitn, imi^iiied half the merit was of the en- 
graver's giving. But I know i>crfectly that to the general 
]>eople, trained iu the midst of the ughest objects tbat vice can 
deuign, in houses, milts, and machinery, aU beautiful form 
and colour is as invisible as tbe seventh heaven. It is not a 
(|Ufistiou of appreciation at all ; the thing is phymcaUy invisi- 
ble to them, as human speech is inaudible during a 8t«ain 

And I shall also use all the stirengtli I have to convince those, 
among our artists of the second order, who are wise and moii- 
(>st enough not to think themselves the matches of Turner or 
Michael Ajigelo, that iu the present state of art they onlv 
waste tiieir powers in endeavouring to proiluce original pict- 
ures of human form or passion. Modem ariEtoeratic life is 
too vulgar, and modern peasant life too nmhappy, to furnish 
subjects of noble study ; wlule, even were it otherwise, the 
multiphcntion of designs by painters of second-rate power is 
uo more desirable than the writing of music by inferior com- 
posers. They may, with far greater personal happiness, anil 
incalculably greater advantage to otbei-s, devote themselves W 
the affectionate and sensitive copying of the works of men of 
juat renown. The dignity of this self-sacrilice would soon Iw 
acknowledged with sincere respect, for coiJies produced bv 
men working with such motive would differ no less from tlie 
common trade-article of the galleries than the rendering of 
music by an enthusiastic and highly-trained e^tecutaut differe 
from the grinding of a street organ. And the change in (ht 
tone of the publio feeling, produced by familiarity with sucb 
work, would soon be no less great than in their musical en- 
joyment, if having been accustomed only to hear black Christys, 
blind fiddlers, and hoarse beggars scrape oi Lowl about thsii 
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fitreets, they were permitted daily audience of faithful and 
gentle orchestral rendering of the work of the highest classi- 
cal masters. 

I have not, until very lately, rightly appreciated the results 
of the labour of the Arundel Society in this direction. Al- 
though, from the beginning, I have been honoured in being n 
member of its council, my action has been hitherto rather of 
check than help, because I thought more of the differences 
between our copies and the great originals, than of their un- 
questionable superiority to anything the public could other- 
wise obtain. 

I was practically convinced of their extreme value only thiw 
last winter, by staying at the house of a friend in which the 
Anrndel ongraringa were the principal decoration ; and where 
J learned more of lilnsflccio from the Arundel copy of the con- 
test with Simon Magus, tlian in the Brancacci chapel itself ; 
for the daily companionship with the engraving taught me 
aubtteties in its compogilion which had escapeil mo in the 
jnultitudinous interest of visits to the actual fresco. 

But the work of the Society has been sorely hindered 
hitherto, because it has hail at command only the skill of 
«opyist8 trained in foreign schools of colour, and accustomed 
to meet no more accurate requisitions than those of the fashion- 
able traveller. 1 have always hojied for, and trust at last to 
obtain, co-operation with our too mildly laborious copyists, of 
English artists possessing more brilliant colour faculty ; and 
ihe permission of our subscribers to secure for tfaem. the great 
9of the noble past, undesecrated by the trim, but treaclier- 
ous, plastering of modern emendation. 

Finally, I hope to direct some of the antiquarian energy 
often to be found remaining, even when love of the picturesque 
has passed away, to encourage the accurate delineation and 
«ngraving of historical monuments, as a direct function of our 
schools of art. All that I have generally to suggest on this 
matter has been already stated with sufficient clearaess in the 
first of my inaugural lectures at Oxford : and my forthcoming 
Elements of Drawing,' will contain all the directions I can 
^ve in writing aa to methods of work for such pui-pose. The 
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publicfttion of these has been liindered, for at least a rear, by 
the abuBBB introduced by the modem cheap modes of priutiiig 
engravings. I find the men won't use any ink but what 
pleases them, nor print but with what pressure pleases them ; 
and if I can get the foreman to attend to the business, anil 
choose the ink right, the men change it the uioment he leaveg 
the room, and threaten to throw up the job when they are 
detected. All this, I have long known well, is a matter of 
course, in the outcome of modern principles of trade ; but il 
has rendered it hitherto impossible for me to produce illus- 
trations, which have been ready, as far as my work or that of 
my own assistants is concerned, for a year and a halt Any 
one interested in hearing of our progress — or arrest, may 
write to my Turner copjist, Mr. Ward : * and, in the mean- 
time, they can help my designs for art education best by 
making these Turner copies more generally kno^m ; and by 
determining, when they travel, to spend what sums they have 
at their disposal, not in fady photography, but in the en- 
couragement of any good waler-coluur and pencil draugbtanieii 
whom they find employed in the galleries of Europe. 
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On the eerieg of Sihyl engravingn attributed to BoUxctHi. 

Since I wrote the earlier lectures in this volume, I have been 
made more doubtful on several points which were embanaa^ 
ing enough before, by seeing some better, (so-called,) impres- 

• 2, Church Tprrace, Richmond, SarrBj, Note.—! h«To hltlwno 
pertained Mr. Wurd to oopy ■!>/ Turner drawing he was acked to it,\ 
but, finding them ia a run upon the vigD»(t»B of Loch Lomond imi 
Detwent, I have forbidden him lo do more of (hem for the prvsenl, V*^ 
his work should get the least mechanical. The admirablit drawing) of 
Venice, by ray good assislanl Mr. Bonney, resident there, wilt beoon* 
of more value to Ihelr jiurchaiera every year, ad the building fram 
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sions of my favourite plates, containing light and shade which 
did not improve them. 

I do not choose to waste time or space in discussion, till I 
know more of the matter ; and that more I must leave to my 
good friend l^lr. Beid of the British Museum to find out for 
me ; for I have no time to take up the subject myself, but I 
give, for frontispiece to this Appendix, the engraving of 
Joshua referred to in the text, which however beautiful in 
thought, is an example of the inferior execution and more 
elaborate shade which puzzle me. But whatever is said in the 
previous pages of the plates chosen for example, by whomso- 
ever done, is absolutely trustworthy. Thoroughly fine they 
are, in their existing state, and exemplary to all |)ersons and 
times. And of the rest, in fitting place I hope to give com- 
plete — or at least satisfactory accoimt. 



n. 

On the three excellent engravers representative of the first, mid- 

die, and late schwls. 

I have given opposite a photograph, slightly reduced from 
the Durer Madonna, alluded to often in the text, as an exam- 
ple of his best conception of womanhood. It is very curious 
that Durer, the least al>le of all great artists to represent 
womanhood, should of late have been a very principal object 
of feminine admiration. The last thmg a woman should do is 
to write about art. They never see anything in pictures but 
what they are told, (or resolve to see out of contradiction,) — 
or the particular things that fall in ^nth their own feelings. 
I saw a curious piece of enthusiastic writing by an Edinburgh 
lady, the other day, on the photographs I had taken from the 
tower of Giotto. She did not care a straw what Giotto had 
meant by them, declared she felt it her duty only to announce 

which they are made are dostroyed. I was but just in time, working 
with him at Verona, to catch record of Fra Giocondo's work in tlie 
smaller square ; the most beautiful Renaissance design in North Italy. 
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what they were to her ; and wrote two pages on the bas-reliet 
of Heracles and Antj^ua — nssumiiig it to be the detith of AbeL 

It ia not, however, by women only that Durer has beea 
over-praised. He stands so alone in his own field, that the 
people who care much for him generally lose the power of 
enjoj-ing anything else rightly : and are contintially attrihal- 
iug to the force of his imagination quaintnesses which are 
merely pnrt of the general mannerism of his day. 

The following notes npon him, in i-elation to two other ei- 
cellent engravers, were written shortly for extempore expan- 
sion in lecturing. I give them, with the others in this termi- 
nal aiiicle, mainly for use to myself in future reference ; but 
also as more or less suggestive to the reader, if he has ta^en 
up the subject seriously, and worth, therefore, a few pages of 
this closing sheet. 

The men I have named as representative of all the good 
ones composing their school, are alike resolved tlieir engrav- 
ing shall be lovely. 

But Botticelli, the ancient, wants, with as little engraving, 
as much Sibyl as possible. 

Durer. the centi-al. wants, with as much engraving as poea- 
ble, anything of Sibyl that may chance to be picked up with 
it 

Beaugrand, the modem, wants, as much Sibyl as possible, 
and as much engraving too. 

I repeat^for I want to get this clear to you — Botticelli 
wants, with as little engraving, as much Sibyl as posmblc. 
For hia head is full of Sibyls, and his heait. He can't draw 
them fast enough ; one comes, and another, and another ; anil 
all, gracious and wonderful and good, to be engraved for 
ever, if only he had a thousand hands and livea He scratehea 
down one, with no haste, with no fault, diWnely careful, acru- 
pulouB, patient, but with as few lines as possible. 'Another 
Sibyl — let me draw anotlier for heaven's sake, before she haa 
burnt all her books, and vanished.' 

Durer is exactly Botticelli's opposite. He is a workman, to 
the heart, and will do his work magnificently. ' No matter 
what I do it on, ho that my craft be honourablj- shown. Any- 
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thing will do ; a Sibyl, a skull, a Madonna and Christ, a hat 
and a feather, an Adam, an Eve, a cock, a sparrow, a Hon 
with two tails, a pig with five legs, — anything will do for me. 
But see if I don't show you what engraving is, be my subject 
what it may ' ! 

Thirdly : Beaugrand, I said, wants as much Sibyl as possi- 
ble, and as much engraving. He is essentially a copyist, and 
has no ideas of his own, but deep reverence and love for the 
work of others. He will give his Hfe to represent another 
man's thought. He will do his best with every spot and line, 
— exhibit to you, if you will only look, the most exquisite 
completion of obedient skill ; but will be content, if you will 
not look, to pass his neglected years in fruitful peace, and 
count every day well spent that has given softness to a shadow, 
or light to a smile. 



m. 

On Durer^s landscape, ivith reference to the sentence in p, 112 ; 

" I hope you are pleased.' 



»> 



I spoke just now only of the ill-shaped body of this figure 
of Fortune, or Pleasure. Beneath her feet is an elaborate 
landscape. It is all drawn out of Durer's head ; — he would 
look at bones or tendons carefully, or at the leaf details of 
foreground ; — but at the breadth and loveliness of real land- 
scape, never. 

He has tried to give you a bird's-eye view of Germany ; 
rocks, and woods, and clouds, and brooks, and the pebbles in 
their beds, and mills, and cottages, and fences, and what not ; 
but it is all a feverish dream, ghastly and strange, a monotone 
of diseased imagination. 

And here is r, Httle bit of the world he would not look at — 
of the great river of his land, with a single cluster of its reeds, 
and two boats, and an island with a village, and the way for 
the eternal waters opened between the rounded hills.* 

♦ The engraving of Turner*8 '* Scene on the Rhine " (near Bingen ? ) 
with boats on the right, and reedy foreground on left ; the opening 
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It ie just what you may »ee any Jay, anywhere, — imiowDt, 
seemingly arUeaa ; but the artiesaneBs of Turner \a tike the 
face of Gainsborough's village giil, and a joy forever. 



On Ihr ntudy of anatomy. 

The virtual beginner of ai-tistic auatomy in Italy vnu a man 
called ' The Ponlterer ' — from hia grandfather's trade ; * PoUa- 
juolo,' a man of immense power, but on whom the cnise of 
the Italian iniiid in this age • was set at its deepest 

Any form of paseionate excess has terrific effects on bodr 
and soul, in nations as in men ; and when this excess is in 
rage, and rage against your brother, and rage acconipUshed 
in habitual deeds of blood,— do you Uiink Nature will forget 
to set the seal of her indignation ujxin the forehead ? I toU 
you that the great division of spirit between the nortbciD and 
southern races bud been reconciled in the Vai d'Arno, The 
Pont of Florence, and the Font of Pisn, were as tlie toit 
springs of tlie life of the Christianity which had gone forth tu 
teach aU nations, baptizing them in the name of tbe Prince of 
Peace. Yet these two brother cities were to each other — I do 
not say as Abel and Cain, but as Eteocles and Polynicea, «ud 
the words of ^schylus are now fulfilled in them to the utter- 
most. The Amo baptizes their dead bodies : — their Dfttlte 
valley between its mountains is to them as tlie furrow of a 
grave ; — " and so much of their land they have, as is sepul- 
chre." Nay. not of Florence and Pisu only was this tnie; 
Venice and Genoa died in deatli -grapple ; and eight cities of 
Lombardy divided between them the joy of levelling Milan lo 
her lowest stone. Nay, not merely in city against city, but in 

betf eea its mountain banks in oentral dlatance. It ii eiqaicitel/ en- 
pkTed. (he pUte being of the Riie of the drawing, 1.110111 ton incIiH bj 
six. and finished villi extreme cue &nd feeling. 

*&fv tliehorriblti picture of St. Sebastitn by him In our own Saliaotl 

0«llHry. 
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street against street, and house against house, the fury of the 
Theban dragon flamed ceaselessly, and wdth the same excuse 
upon men's lips. The sign of the shield of Polynices, Justice 
bringing back the exile, was to them all, in turn, the portent 
of death : and their history, in the sum of it and substance, is 
as of the servants of Joab and Abner by the pool of Gibeon. 
" They caught every one his fellow by the head, and thrust 
hLs sword in his fellow's side ; so they fell down together : 
wherefore that place was called * the field of the strong 
men. 

Now it is not possible for Christian men to live thus, except 
under a fever of msanity. I have before, in my lectures on 
Prudence and Insolence in art, deUberately asserted to you 
the logical accuracy of the term * demoniacal possession ' — the 
being in the power or possession of a betraying spirit ; and 
the definite sign of such insanity is delight in witnessing pain, 
usually accompanied by an instinct that gloats over or plays 
with physical uncleanness or disease, and always by a morbid 
egotism. It is not to be recognized for demoniacal power so 
much by its viciousneas, as Hh paltriness, — the taking pleasure 
in minute, contemptible, and loathsome things.* Now, in 
the middle of the galleiy of the Brera at ]ililan, there is an 
elaborate study of a dead Christ, entirely characteristic of 
early fifteenth century Italian madman's work. It is called — 
and was presented to the people as — a Christ ; but it u only 
an anatomical study of a vulgar and ghastly dead body, with 
the soles of the feet set straight at the spectator, and the rest 
foreshortened. It is either Castagno's or Mantegna's, — in my 
mind, set down to Castagno ; but I have not looked at the pict- 
ure for years, and am not sure at this moment. It does not 
matter a straw which : it is exactly characteristic of the mad- 
ness in which all of them — Pollajuolo, Castagno, Mantegna, 
Lionardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo, polluted their work 
with the science of the sepulchre,! and degraded it with pre- 

* As in the muscles of the leirs ami effort in stretching hows, of the 
executioners, in tlie picture just referred to. 

f Observe, I entirely distinaruish the study of (nmiomy — i.e., of in- 
tense bone and muscle — from study of the uude, as( t)ie Greeks ])ractised 
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Bumptuona and paltry technical skill, Foreahorten jour 
Christ, and paint him, if you mn, half putrefied, — that a the 
ecieutific art of the Reuaissance. 

It IB impossible, however, in eo vast a subject to distinguish 
always the beginner of things from the establlaher. To the 
poulterer's sou, Pollajuolo, remaius the eternal shame of first 
making insane contest the only subject of art ; but the two 
aUabli^ken of anatomy were Lionardo and Michael Angelo, 
You hear of Lionardo chiefly because of his Last Supper, but 
Italy did not hear of him for that. Tliis waa not what brought 
her to worship Lionardo — but the Battle of the Standard. 

il. Thie for lui entirelj great painter U absolatelj neceanur ; Imt jel 1 
believe, in ihe ease of Bolticelll, it was nobly reiitricti;<). TLe following 
note bj Mr. Tymliitt coiitaiua, I tbink. the prolHible troth : — 

"Th» foflB relating to Saodro BoiticelU's inoitHlg, or ratlti^r to lii) 
favourite model (as it appears to mo), are bat fev ; and il is iireMlj' la 
ba regretted that bia pli^tureB are seldom dated ; — If it were certain In 
what order thej appeared, what foUowa here might approach moral or- 
taint.r. 

" There la no doubt that liH had great persoual regnrd (or Fra Filippo, 
lip to that painier's death in 14(10, Sandro being then (wcnty-two j'v* 
old. He may probably have got only good from him ; anyhow he would 
get a strong turn for Bealism,— i.e., the treatment uf sacr«d and til 
other subjects in a realistio manner. He is described in Crowe lai 
CftTalcaseile from Fllippino Lippi'a Martyrdom of St. Peter, as a snilea 
and senanal man, with beetle brows, large fleshy monih, el<t., tU. 
Probably he waa a strong man, and intense in phyiical and jnlellectDil 
habit. 

" This man, then, begins to paint in hia strength, with conviction— 
rather happy and Innocent than not— that it is right to paint any besa- 
Uf u1 thing, and best to paint the most beautiful, — say in 1470, at tweoly- 
three yeara of age. The allegorical Spring and the Graces, and Ih* 
Aphrodite now in the Uffieii, were painted for Cosmo, and <«em to b« 
taken by Vasari and othera as early, or early- central, works in bit life '■ 
also the portrait of Simonetta Vespueei.' He is known to have painted 
much in early life for the Veapucei and the Hedici : — and this daughter 
of the former house seems to have been Inamonta or mistress of Ginliino 
de" Medici, murdered by the Ptiil iu 1478. Xow it seems agreed by 
Crowe and CnTnlcaselle, Pater, ete., (and I am quit« s 
at to the pictures mentioned)— flrst, that the same slender and 
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V. 

Fragments on Holbein and others. 

Of Holbein s St Elizabeth, remember, she is not a perfect 
Saint Elizabeth, by any means. She is an honest and sweet 
Oerman lady, — the best he could see ; he could do no better ; 
— and so I come back to my old stoi^y, — no man can do better 
than he sees : if he can reach the nature round him, it is well ; 
he may iaML short of it ; he cannot rise above it ; '' the best, in 
this kind, are but shadows." 

4c * * * * « * 

Yet that intense veracity of Holbein is indeed the strength 
and glory of all the northern schools. They exist only in be- 

throated model appears in Spring, the Aphrodite, Calumny, and other 
works.' Secondly, that she was Simonetta, the original of the Pitti 
portrait. 

*' Now I think she must have been induced to let Sandro draw from 
her whole person undraped, more or less ; and that he must have done 
so as such a man probably would, in strict honour as to deed, word, and 
definite thought, but under occasional accesses of passion of which he 
said nothing, and which in all probability and by grace of God refined 
down to nil, or nearly so, as he got accustomed to look in honour at so 
beautiful a thing. (He may have left off the undraped after her death.) 
First, her figure is absolutely fine Gothic ; I donH think any antique is 
so slender. Secondly, she has the sad, passionate, and exquisite Lom- 
bard mouth. Thirdly, her limbs shrink together, and she seems not 
quite to have ' liked it,' or been an accustomed model. Fourthly, there 
is tradition, giving her name to all those forms. 

**Her lover Giuliano was murdered in 1478, and Savonarola hanged 
and burnt in 1498. Now, can her distress, and Savonarola's preaching, 
between them, have taken, in few years, all the carnality out of Sandro, 
supposing him to have come already, by seventy-eight, to that state in 
which the sight of her delighted liim, without provoking ulterior feel- 
ings y All decent men accustomed to draw from the nude tell us they 
get to that. 

'* Sandro's Dante is dated as published in 1482. He may have been 
saddening by that time, and weary of beauty, pure or mixed ; — though 
he went on painting Madonnas, I fancy. (Can Simonetta be traced in 

1 I think Zipporah may be a remembranoe of bcr. 
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ing true. Their work among men is the definition of what m, 
and the abiding by it. They cannot dream of what is Dot 
They make fools of themselves if they try* Think how feeble 
even Shakspeare is when he tries his hand at a Goddess ;— 
women, beautiful and womanly, — as many as you choose ; but 
who cares what his ]VIinerva or Juno, say in the masque of the 
Tempest ? And for the painters — when Sir Joshua tries for a 
Madonna, or Vandyke for a Diana — they can't even paint I 

any of tliem ? I think not. The Sistine paintings extend from 1481 to 
14b4, liowever. I cannot help tliinking Zipporah is impressed with 
her.) After Savonarola's death, Sandro must have lost heart, and gone 
into Dante altogether. Most ways in literature and art lead to Dante: 
and this question about the nude and the purity of Botticelli is no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

" Now in the Purgatorio, Lust is the last sin of which we are to be 
made pure, and it has to be burnt out of us : being itself as st;archiDg 
as fire, as smouldering, devouring, and all that. Corruptio optimi ptf»- 
sima : and it is the most searching and lasting of evils, becaus<e it reallr 
is a corruption attendant on true Love, which is eternal — whatever the 
word means. That this is so, seems to me to demonstrate the truth of 
the Fall of Man from the condition of moral very-goodne.ss in Gods 
sight. And I think that Dante connected the purifying pains of his in* 
termed iate state with actual sufferings in this life, working out rejvn- 
taiico,— in liiniself and otliers. And the 'torment* of this piissioii. to 
the reiK'ntant or resisting, or purity-seeking soul is decidedly like the 
pain of physical burning. 

" Further, its casuistry is impracticable ; because tlie more you stir 
the said * lire,' the stronger hold it takes. Tlierefore, men and woiuin 
are riyhthf secret about it, and detailed confessions unadvi.sable. Much 
talk about ' hypocrisy 'in this matter is <iuite wrong and unjust. Tht^n. 
its coniM-xion with female beauty, as a cause of love })etwpen man aii'l 
woman, seems to me to be the inextricable nodus of tlie Fall, the htrt 
inse]>arable mixture of good and evil, till soul and bo<ly are p.irte«l. 
For the sense of seen Beauty is the awakening of Love, at whatHwr 
distance from any kind of return or sympathy — as with a rose, or what 
not. Sandro mav bo the man who lias irone nearest to the riuht .-epara- 
tion of Delitrht froTn Desire : supposing that he began with religion and 
a straight conscience ; saw lovingly the error of Fra Filippo's way ; saw 
with intense distant love the error of Simonetta's : and rellected on 
Florence and it;* way, and drew nearer and nearer to Savonarola, beiiis: 
yet too big a man for asceticism ; and llnally wearied of all things, and 
sunk into poverty and peace.*' 
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they become total simpletons. Look at Bubens' mythologies 
in the Louvre, or at modem French heroics, or German piet- 
isms ! Why, all — Cornelius, Hesse, Overbeck, and David — put 
together, are not worth one De Hooghe of an old woman vnth 
a broom sweeping a back -kitchen. The one thing we north- 
ems can do is to find out what is fact, and insist on it : mean 
fact it may be, or noble, — but fact always, or we die. 

Yet the intensest form of northern realization can be 
matched in the south, when the southerns choose. There are 
two pieces of animal drawing in the Sistine Chapel unrivalled 
for literal veracity. Tlie sheep at the well in front of Zip- 
porah ; and afterwards, when she is going away, leading her 
children, her eldest boy, Hke every one else, has taken his 
chief treasure with him, and this treasure is his pet dog. It 
is a little sharp-nosed white fox-terrier, full of fire and life ; 
but not strong enough for a long walk. So little Gershom, 
whose name was *^ the stranger " because his father had been 
a stranger in a strange land, — Httle Gershom carries his white 
terrier under his arm, lying on the top of a large bundle to 
make it comfortable. The doggie puts its sharp nose and 
bright eyes out, above his hand, with a little roguish gleam 
sideways in them, which means, — if I can read rightly a dog's 
expression, — that he has been barking at Moses all the morn- 
ing, and has nearly put him out of temper : — and without any 
doubt, I can assert to you that there is not any other such 
piece of animal painting in the world, — so brief, intense, vivid, 
and absolutely balanced in truth ; as tenderly drawn as if it 
had been a saint, yet as humorously as Landseer's Lord Chan- 
cellor poodle. 

Oppose to Holbein's Veracity — Botticelli's Fantasy. 
" " Shade " Colour. 

Despair " Faith. 

" " Grossness " Purity. 

True Fantasy. Botticelli's Tree in Hellespontic SibyL Not 
a real tree at all — yet founded on intensest perception of beau- 
tiful reality. So the swan of Clio, as opposed to Durer's cock, 
or to Turner's swan. 
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The Italian power of abstraction into one mvtbologic per- 
sonage — Holbein's deatb is only literal. He lias to split his 
death into thirty different deaths ; and each is but a skeleton. 
But Orcagna's death is one — the power of deatb itself. There 
may thus be as much breadth in thought, as in execution. 

% m % % :¥ % 

What then, we have to ask, is a man conscious of in what he 
sees? 

For instance, in all Cruikshank*s etchings — however slight 
the outUne — there is an intense consciousness of light and 
shade, and of local colour, cut a jxirt of light and shaile ; but 
none of colour itself. He was wholly incapable of coloiuring ; 
and perhaps this very deficiency enabled bim to give graphic 
harmony to engraving. 

Bewick — snow-pieces, etc. Grey predominant ; perfect sense 
of colour, coming out in patterns of birds ; — yet so unculti- 
vated, that he engraves the brown birds better than pheasant 
or peacock ! 

For quite perfect consciousness of colour makes engraving 
impossible, and you have instead — Correggio. 



VI. 

Fiyial notes on light and shade. 

You will find in the 138tb and 147tli paragi-aphs of my in- 
[lugund lectures, statements which, if you were reading the 
book by yourselves, would strike you probably as each of 
thorn difficult, and in some degree inconsistent, — namely, that 
the school of colour has exquisite character and sentiment ; 
but is childish, cheerful, and fantastic ; while the school of 
shade is deficient in character and sentiment ; but supreme in 
intellect and veracity. "The way by light and shade," I say, 
** is taken by men of the highest powers of thought and most 
earnest desire for ti'uth." 
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The school of shade, I say, is deficient in character and sen- 
timent. Compare any of Durer's Madonnas with any of An- 
gelico's. 

Yet you may discern in the Apocalypse engravings that 
Durer*s mind was seeking for truths, and dealing >vith ques- 
tions, which no more could have occuri'ed to Angelico s mind 
than to that of a two-years'-old baby. 

Tlie two schools unite in various degree ; but are always 
distinguishably generic, the two headmost masters represent- 
ing each being Tintoret and Perugino. The one, deficient in 
sentiment, and continually oftending us by the want of it, but 
full of intellectual power and suggestion. 

The other, repeating ideas with so little reflection that he 
gets blamed for doing the same thing over again, (Vasari) ; 
but exquisite in sentiment and the conditions of taste which 
it forms, so as to become the master of it to Raphael and to 
all succeeding him ; and remaining such a type of sentiment, 
too deUcate to be felt by the latter practical mind of Dutch- 
bred England, that Goldsmith makes the admiration of him 
the test of absurd connoisseurship. But yet, with under- 
current of intellect, which gets him accused of free-thinking, 
and therefore with under-cuiTent of entirely exquisite chiaros- 
curo. 

Light and shade, then, imply the understanding of things 
— Colour, the imagination and the sentiment of them. 

In Turner's distinctive work, colour is scarcelv ackuowl- 
edged unless under influences of sunshine. The sunshine is 
his treasure ; his lividest gloom contains it ; his greyest twi- 
light regrets it, and remembers. Blue is always a blue 
sliadow ; brown or gold, always light ; — nothing is cheerful 
but sunshine ; wherever the sun is not, there is melancholy 
or evil Apollo is God ; and all forms of death and soitow 
exist in opposition to him. 

But in Perugino's distinctive work, — and therefore I have 
given him the captains place over all, — there is simply no 
darkness, no wrong. Every colour is lovely, and eveiT space 
is light. The world, the universe, is divine : all sadness is a 
part of harmony ; and all gloom, a part of peace. 
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I READ the account in the THmes newspaper of the openmg 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, as I ascended the hill be- 
tween Yevay and Chatel St. Denis, and the thoughts which it 
called up haunted me all day long, as my road wound among 
the grassy slopes of the SimmenthaL There was a strange 
-contrast between the image of that mighty palace, raised so 
high above the hills on which it is built as to make them 
seem Uttle else than a basement for its gUttering stateliness, 
and those low larch huts, half hidden beneath their coverts of 
forest, and scattered like gray stones along the masses of far 
away mountain. Here, man contending with the power of 
Nature for his existence ; there, commanding them for his 
recreation : here a feeble folk nested among the rocks with 
the wild goat and the coney, and retaining the same quiet 
thoughts from generation to generation ; there, a great multi- 
tude triumphing in the splendour of immeasurable habitation, 
and haughty with hope of endless progress and irresistible 
power. 

It is indeed impossible to limit, in imagination, the be- 
neficent results which may follow from the undertaking thus 
happily begun. For the first time in the history of the world, 
£k national museum is formed in which a whole nation is in- 




tereeted ; formed on a scale which pei-iuits the exhibition o[ 
raonumenta of iirt in unbroken synjmetrv. and of the pro«lao- 
tiona of uature in unthwarted yroivth, — formed uoder the 
auspices of si-ience which cau hardly err, and of wealth which 
can hardly be exhausted ; and placed in the close neighbour- 
hood of a metropolis overflowing' with a population weary of 
labour, yet thirsting for knowledge, where contemplation may 
be consistent with rest^ and instruction with enjoyment. It 
is impossible, I repeat, to estimate the influence of such ad 
institution on the minds of the working-classes. How many 
hours once wasteil may now be profitably dedicated to put- 
suits in which interest was firat awakened by some accidental 
display in the Norwood palace ; how many constitutions, al- 
most broken, may be restored by the healthy temptation into 
the country air, — how many intellects, once dormant, may be 
roused into activity witlun the crystal walls, and how these 
noble results may go on multiplying and increasing and bear- 
ing fruit seventy times sevenfold, as the nation pursuee its 
career.^are questions as full of hope as incapable of calcula- 
tion. But with all these grounds for hope there are others 
for ilcfipondency, giving rise to a gi-oup of melancholy thougbtsi 
of which I can neither repress the importunity nor forbear tlie 
expression. 

For three hundred years, the art of architecture has been the 
subject of the most curious investigation ; its principles have 
been discussed with all earnestness and acuteneas ; its models 
in all countries and of all ages have been examined with scni- 
pidous care, and imitated with unsparing expenditure. And 
of all this refinement of enquiry, — this lofty search after the 
ideal, — this subtlety of investigation and suraptuousness ol 
practice, — the great result, the admirable and long-expected 
conclusion is, that in the centre of the 19th century, wo sup- 
pose ourselves to have invented a new style of architectorsv 
when we have magnified a conservatory ! 

In Mr. Laing'a speech, at the opening of the palace, he de- 
clares that "an entirely noi^l order of architecture, producing, 
of unrivalled mechanical ingenuity, the most mar- 
vellous and beautiful effects, sprang into existence to provide 
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a building. " • Id these worils, the speaker ia not merely giv- 
ing utteraDce to liis own feelings. He is expressing the popu- 
lar view of the facts, nor that a view merely popular, but one 
which has been encouragetl by nearly all the pinfessors of art 
of our time. 

It is to this, then, that our Doric and Falladian pride is at 
last reduced ! We have vaunted the divinity of the Greek 
ideal — we have plumed ourselves on the puritj' of our Italian 
taste — we have cast our whole souls into the proportions of 
pillars, and the relations of orders— and behold the end ! Our 
taste, thus exalted and disciplined, ia dazzled by the lustre of 
a few rows of panes of glass ; and the first principles of archi- 
tectural sublimity, so far sought, ai-e foiuid all the while to 
have consisted merely in sparkling and iu space. 

Let it not be thought that I would depreciate (were it pos- 
sible to depreciate) the mechanical ingenuity which has been 
displayed in the erection of the Crystal Palace, or that I un- 
derrate tilie effect which its vastnesa may continue to protluce 
on the popular imagination. But mechanical ingenuity is not 
the essence either of painting or architecture : and largeness 
of dimension does not necessarily involve nobleness of design. 
There is assuredly as much ingenuity required to build a 
screw frigate, or a tubular bridge, as a hall of glass ; — all 
these ai'e works characteristic of the age ; and all, in their 
several ways, deserve our highest admiration; but not ad- 
miration of the kind that is rendered to poetry or to art We 
may cover Ihe German Ocean with frigates, and bridge the 
Bristol Channel with iron, and roof the county of Middlesex 
with crj'stal, and^'ct not possess one Milton, or Michael .An- 
gela 

Well, it may be replied, we need our bridges, and have 
pleasure in our palaces ; but we do not v-ant Miltons, nor 
Michael Augelos. 

Truly, it seems so ; for, in the year in which the first Crys- 
tal Palace was built, there died among us a man whose name, 
tages, will stand with those of the great of all time. 
he bequeathed to the nation the whole mass of his 
■ Sue tUa Tmct of Monduy, Juue latli. 
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most cheriahed works : And for these three years, while ir» 
ha^1e been building this colossal receptable for casts and copies 
of the art of other uations, these works of our own gTetttest 
painter Irnve been left to decay in a dork room near Ca\'endi3h 
fxiuare, under the custody of an aged servant. 

This is quit« natural. But it is also tnemorable. 

There is another interesting fiict connected with the his- 
tory of the Crystftl Pulat-e aa it bears on that of the art of 
Europe, namely, that in tlie year ISiil, when all tlmt glitter- 
ing roof was built, in order to exhibit the petty arts nf our 
fashiunnble luxury — tlie carved bwlsteads of Vienna, and glued 
toys of Switzeihmd, and gay jewellery of France — in that rery 
year, I say, the greatest pictures of the Venetian inaBtets 
were rotting at Venice in the rain, for want of roof to cover 
them, with holes made by cannon shot through their coDvaK. 

There is another fact, however, wore curious thmi either of 
these, which will hereafter be connected with the history of 
the palace now in building ; namely, that at the very period 
when Eurojie is congi-atulated on tlie invention ()f a new style 
of architecture, because fourteeu acres of ground have been 
covered with glass, the greatest examples in existence of true 
and noble Christian architecture were being resolutely de- 
sti-oycd ; and destroyed by the effects of the very interest 
which was slowly beginning to be excited by them. 

Under the firm and wise government of the third Kapoleon, 
France has entered on a new epoch of prosperity, one of the 
eigne of which is a zealous care for the preservation of her no- 
ble public buildings. Under the influence of this healthy im- 
pulse, repairs of the most extensive kind are at this moment 
proceeding, on the cathetlrals of Rheims, Amiens, Bouen, 
Chartres, and Paris (probably also in many oUier instances 
unknown to me). These repairs were, in many cases, aeces- 
sarj- up to a certain point ; and they have been execute<l hy 
architects as skilful and learned as at present exist, — executed 
with noble disregard of expense, and sincere desire on the 
part of their superintendents that they should be completed 
in a manner honourable to the country. 

They are nevertheless moi-e fatal to the monuments they 
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are mtendeil to preserve, than firo, war, or revolution. Fot 
they are iindertaken, in the plumlity of instances, under an 
impression, which the efforts of all true antiquaries ha^e as 
yet been unable to remove, that it is possible to reproduce 
the mutilated sculpture of past ages in its original beauty. 

"Reproduire avec uno exactitude mathematique," are the 
words used, by one of the moat intelligent writers on thia 
subject,* of the proposed regeneration of the statue of Ste. 
Modeste, on the north porcli of the Cathedra! of Chartrea 

Now, it ia not the question at present, whether 13th cen- 
tury sculpture be of value, or not. Its value is assumed by 
the authorities wliohave devoted sums so large to its so-called 
restoration, and may therefore be assumed in my argument. 
The worst stat«of the sculptures whose restoration is demanded 
may be fairly represented by that of the celebrated group of 
the Fates, among the Elgin Marbles in the British Museum. 
With what favour would the guardians of those marbles, or 
any other persons interested in Greek art, receive a proposal 
from a Uving sculptor to "reproduce with mathematical ex- 
actitude " the group of the Fat«s, in a perfect form, and to 
destroy the original ? For with exactly such favour, those 
who are interested in Gothic art should receive proposals to 
reproduce the sculpture of Chartres or Rouen. 

In like manner, the state of the architecture which it is pro- 
posed to restore, may, at its worst, be fairly represented to the 
British public by that of the best preserved portions of Mel- 
rose Abbey. With what encouragement would those among 
us who are sincerely interested in history, or in art, receive a 
proposal to pull down Melrose Abbey, and " reproduce it 
mathematically?" There can be no doubt of the answer 
which, in the instances supposed, it would be proper to re- 
turn. " By all means, if you can, reproduce matlieraatically, 
elsewhere, the group of the Fatefl. ami the Abbey of Melrose. 
But leove unharmed the original fragment, and the existing 
ruin." And an answer of the same tenour ought to be given 
to every proposal to restore a Gothic sculpture or building. 

* H. Vkbhi- BultsHu, Description de In Cathcdnla de Chartras, (8va. 
P»ri8, Sagtiier et Bray, ISSOl, p. SIB, nate. 
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Carve or miae a model of it in some other port of the dtj: 
but touch not the actual edifice, except only ao far as ata.j be 
ueceHsarj to sustain, to protect it I said above that repain 
were in many instances neceasarj-. These necessary operations 
consist in Bubatituting new stones for decayed ones, where 
tbey are absolutely essential to the stabihty of the fabric i in 
propping, with wood or metal, the portions likely to give way; 
in binding or cementing into their ptacea the sculptures nhidi 
are ready to detach themselves ; and in general care to remove 
luxuriant weeds, and obatructione of the channels for the dia- 
charge of tlie rain. But no modem or imitative sculpture 
ought eodr, untler any circum stances, to be mingled vrith tlie 
ancient work. 

'[Jnfortunat«ly, repairs thus conecientiously executed art 
always unsightly, and meet with httle approbation from the 
general public ; so that a strong temptation is necessarily fell 
by all superintendents of public works, to execute the re- 
quired repairs in a manner which, though indeed fatal to the 
monument, may be, in appearance, seemly. But a far more 
cruel temptation is held out to the architect. He who should 
propose to a municipal body, to build in the form of a new 
church, to be erected in some other part of their city, modeU 
of such portions of their cathedral as were falling into decay, 
would be looked upon as merely asking for employment, and 
his offer would be rejected with disdaia But let an architect 
declare that tlie existing fabric stauds in need of repairs, awl 
oSbr to restore it to its original beauty, and he is instantly re- 
garded OB a lover of his country, and has a chance of obtain- 
ing a commission which will furnish him with a large aud 
steady income, and enormous patronage, for twenty or thirtj 
years to come. 

I have great resiiect for human nature. Biit I would rather 
leave it to others than myself to pronounce how for such i 
temptation is always likely to be resisted, and how far, wheo 
repaira are once permitted to be undertaken, a fcibrio ia likely 
to be spared from mere interest in its beauty, when its de- 
struction, under the name of restoration, has become perma- 
nently remunerative to a large body of workmen. 
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Let UB assume, however, that the architect is always con- 
scientious — always willing, the moment he has done what is 
strictly necessaiy for the safety and decorous aspect of the 
building, to abandon his income, and declare his farther ser- 
vices unnecessary. Let us presume, also, that ever}' one of 
the two or three hundred workmen who must be employed 
under him, is equally conscientious, and, during the course of 
years of labour, will never destroy in carelessness what it may 
be inconvenient to save, or in cimning, what it is difficult to 
imitate. Will all this probity of purpose preserve the hand 
from error, and the heart from weariness? Will it give dex- 
terity to the awkward — sagacity to the dull — and at once in- 
vest two or three hundred imperfectly educated men with 
the feeUng, intention, and information, of the freemasons of 
the 13th century ? Grant that it can do all this, and that the 
new building is both equal to the old in beauty, and pre- 
cisely correspondent to it in detail Is it, therefore, altogether 
worth the old building ? Is the stone carded to-day in their 
masons' yards altogether the same in value to the hearts of 
the French people as that which the eyes of St. Louis saw 
lifted to its place ? Would a loving daughter, in mere desire 
for gaudy dress, ask a jeweller for a bright facsimile of the 
worn cross which her mother bequeathed to her on her death- 
bed? — would a thoughful nation, in mere fondness for splen- 
dour of streets, ask its architects to provide for it facsimiles of 
the temples which for centuries had given joy to its saints, 
comfort to its mouruere, and strenjT^th to its chivalry ? 

But it may be replied, that all this is already admitted by 
the antiquaries of France and England ; and that it is impos- 
sible that works so impoi-tant should now be undertaken with- 
out due consideration and faithful superintendence. 

I answer, that the men who justly feel these truths are 
rarely those who have much influence in public affairs. It is 
the poor abbe, whose little garden is sheltered by the mighty 
buttresses from the north wiud, who knows the worth of the 
cathedral. It is the bustling mayor and the prosperous archi- 
tect who determine its fate. 

I answer farther, by the statement of a simple fact. I have 
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given many years, in many cities, to tLe stucly of Gothic aidu- 
t*!oture ; and of all that I know, or knew, the entmnce to the 
north transept of Rouen Cathedral was, on the whole, the most 
beautiful — beautiful, not only as an elaborate and fatdtlesa 
work of the finest time of Gothic art, but yet more beautUhl 
in the partial, though not dangerous, decay which hnd touched 
its pinnacles with peneive colouring, and softeueil it« severer 
lines with unexpected change, and delicate fracture, like sweet 
breaks in a distant music. The upper part of it has been d- 
ready restored to the white acom-acies of novelty ; the lowei 
pinnacles, which flanked its approach, far more exquisite in 
their partial ruin than the loveliest remains of our English 
abbeys, have been entirely destroyed, nud rebuilt in rough 
blocks, now in process of sculpture. This restoration, bo fer 
as it has gone, has been executed by peculiarly skilful work- 
men ; it is an unusually favorable example of restoration, espe- 
cially in the care which has been taken to preserve intact tlifl 
exquisite, and hitherto almost uninjured sculptures which fill 
the quatrefoils of the tracery above tiie arck But I happened 
myself to have made, Ave years ago, detailed drawings of the 
buttress decorations on the right and left of this tniceiT, 
which are part of the work that boa been completely restored 
And I found the restorations as inaccurate as they were nn- 
necessary. 

If this ia the case in a most favourable instance, in that of a 
well-known monument, highly esteemed by every antiquiu-y in 
Fmuce. what, during the progress of tiie now almost universal 
repau's, is likely to become of architectui-e which is unwatchetl 
and despised ? 

Despised ! and more than despise*! — even bated ! It ia i 
sad truth, that there is something in the solemn aspect of an- 
cient architecture which, in rebuking frivolity Eiud chastening 
gaiety, has become at this time literally r'^ulsive to a large 
majority of the popidatiou of Europe. E.xamine the direction 
which is taken by all the influences of fortune and of foncy. 
wherever they concern themselves with art, and it will be 
found that the real, earnest e&brt of the upper classes of Eu- 
ropean society ia to make every place in the world as much 



ike tbe Champa Elyaees of Paria as possible. Whei-ever the 
ifluence of that educnteil society is felt, the old buililiugs are 
rel^Dtlesslj' ilestroyed ; vast hotels, like bftrmcks, and rows of 
bigb, square- windowed dwelUug-liouses, tlirust themselces 
■forward to conceal the hated notiquities of the great cities of 
■TrftucB and Italy. Gay promenrtdes, with fountains and etafc- 
I ties, prolong themaelveB along the quays once dedicated to 
L commerce ; ball-rooms and theatres rise upon the dust of 
I desecrated chapels, and thrust into darkness the humility of 
I domestic life. And when the fomial street, in all itH pride of 
I perfumery and confectionery, has successfully consumed its 
I way through the wrecks of historical monuments, and con- 
Iflummated its symmetry in the ruin of all that once prompted 
i to reflection, or pleaded for regard, the whitened city is praised 
I for its splendour, and the exulting inhabitants for their patri- 
I otism — patriotism which consists in insulting their fathers 
I with forget fulness, and surrounding their children with temp- 
I tation. 

I am far from intending my words to involve any disi-eapect- 
\ ful allusion to the very noble improvements in the city of Paris 
I itaeit, lately caiTied out under the encouragement of tbe Em- 
peror. Paris, in its own peculiar character of bright mag- 
nificence, had nothing to fear, and everything to gain, from 
the gorgeous prolongations of the Rue Eivoh. But I speak 
of the general influence of the rich travellers and proprietors 
j of Europe on the cities which they pretend to adnjire, or en- 
i deavour to iniprove. I speak of the cb.inges wrought during 
' my owa lifetime, on the cities of Venice, Florence, Geneva, 
I liuceme, and chief of nil on Houen : a city altogether inesti- 
\ mable for its retention of mediasval character in tbe infinitely 
I varied streets in which one lialf of tbe e:(istiug and inhabited 
bouses date from tbe 15th or early Itith century ; and the 
only town left in France in which the effect of old French do- 
' tnestic architecture can yet be seen in its coUective groups. 
I But when I was there, this lost spring, I heard that these 
, noble old Norman houses are all, as speedily as may be, to be 
stripped of the dark slates which protected their timl>ers, and 
deliberately whitewashed over all their sculptures and oma. 
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m3uts, in order to bring the interior of the town into some 
conformity with the *' handsome fronts" of the hotels and 
offices on the quay. 

Hotels and offices, and "handsome fronts" in general— 
they can be built in America or Australia — built at any 
moment, and in any height of splendour. But who shall gire 
us back, when once destroyed, the habitations of the French 
chivalry and bourgeoisie, in the days of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold ? 

It is strange that no one seems to think of this ! What do 
men travel for, in this Europe of ours ? Is it only to gamble 
with French dies — to drink coffee out of French porcelain — 
to dance to the beat of German drums, and sleep in the soft 
air of Italy ? Are tlie ball-room, the billiard -room, and the 
Boulevard, the only attractions that win us into wandering, or 
tempt us to repose ? And when the time is come, as come it 
will, and that shortly, when the parsimony — or lassitude— 
which, for the most part, are the only protectors of the rem- 
nants of elder time, shall be scattered by the advance of 
civilisation — when all the monuments, preserved only because 
it was too costly to destroy them, shall have been crushed by 
the energies of the new world, ^WU the proud nations of the 
twentieth century, looking round on the plains of Europe, 
disencumbered of their memorial marbles, — will those nations 
indeed stand up with no other feeling than one of triumph, 
freed from the paralysis of precedent and the entanglement of 
memorv, to thank lis, the fathers of progress, that no saddni- 
ing shadr)ws can any more trouble the enjoyments of the 
future, — no moments of reflection retard its activities ; aud 
that the new-born population of a world without a record and 
witliout a ruin, may, in the fulness of ephemenU felicity, dis- 
pose itself to eat, and to drink, and to die ? 

Is this verily the end at which we aim, and will the mission 
of the age have been then only accompHshed, when the last 
castle has fallen from our rocks, the last cloisters faded from 
our valleys, the last streets, in which the dead have dwelt, 
been effaced from our cities, and regenerated society is left in 
luxurious possession of towns composed only of bright saloous, 
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overlooking gay parterres? If tltia be indeed our end, yet 
' wby must it be ho laboriously accompliBhed ? Are tliere no 
new countries on the earth, as yet uncrowned by ThomB of 
cathedral spires, untormented by the consciouBtiees of n paat? 
Must this little Europe — tlua comer of our globe, gilded with 
the blood of old battles, and grey with the temples of old 
pieties— tbisniuTow piece of the world's pavement, worn down 
by so many pilgrims' feet, be utterly swept and garnished for 
the masque of the Future ? la America not wide enough for 
the eJasticities of our humanity 1 Asia not rich enough for its 
pride ? or among the quiet meadow-lands and solitnry hilla of 
the old land, is there not yet room enough for the spreadinga 
of power, or the indulgences of mugnificence, without found- 
ing all glory upon ruin, and prefacing all progress with ob- 
literation ? 

We must answer these questions speedily, or we answer 
them in vain. The peculiar character of the evil which is 
being wrought by this age is its utter irreparablenesa. Its 
newly formed schoola of art, its extending gaUeries, and well- 
ordered museums will assuredly bear some fruit in time, and 
give once more to the popular mind the power to discern what 
is great, and the disposition to protect what is precious. But 
it will be too late. We shall wander through our palaces of 
crystal, gazing sadly on copies of pictures torn by cannon- 
shot, and on casts of sculpture dashed to pieces long ago. 
We shall gradually learn to distinguish originality and sin- 
cerity from the decrepitudes of imitation and palsies of repe- 
tition ; but it will bo ouly in hopelessness to recognise the 
truth, that architecture and painting can be " restored " when 
the dead can be raised, — and not till then. 

Something might yet be done, if it were but possible thor- 
oughly to awaken and alarm the men whose studies of orch- 
feoiogy have enabled them to form an accurate judgment of 
the importance of the crisis. But it is one of the strange 
characters of the human mind, necessary indeed to its peace, 
but infinitely destructive of its power, that we never thor- 
oughly feel the evUs which are not actually set before our 
eyes. If, suddenly, in the midst of the enjoyments of the 
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pnlute an<l lightnesses of heart of n LondoD iliniier-party, the 
wrUs of the (rhiuuber were parted, and tbrougli their g^, the 
nearest human beings who were fumisbiug. and in miaen'. 
were borne into the midst of the company — feasting and 
fancy-free — it, pale with sickness, horrible in destitution, 
broken by deejiair, body by body, they were laid upon the 
soft carpet, one beside the chair of every guest, wouH only 
the crumbs of the dainties be cast to them— would only a 
pausing glance, a passing thought be vouchsafed to them? 
Yet the actual fncts, the real relutions of each l>i%'es and Iaza- 
rus, are not altered by the intervention of the house wall be- 
tween the table and the sick-bed — by the few feet of grouDd 
(how few !) which are indeed all that separate the merriment 
from the miserj'. 

It is the same in the matters of which I have hitherto been 
speaking. If ever}' one of us, who kiiovre what food for the 
human heart there is in the great works of elder time, could 
indeed see with his own eyes their progressive iiiin ; if eiery 
earliest autiquariau, happj' iu his well-ordered library, and in 
the sense of liaving been useful in preserving an old stone or 
two out of Ilia parish church, and an old coin or two out of a 
furrow in the next ploughed field, could indeed behold, eoel 
morning as he awaked, the mightiest works of departed nations 
mouldering to the ground in disregarded heaps ; if he conlj 
always have in clear phantasm before his eyes the ignorant 
monk trampling on the manuscript, the village mason striking 
down the monument, the court painter daubing the deBpise>1 
and priceless masterpiece into freshness of fatuity, he would 
not always smile so complacently in the thoughts of the litlie 
learnings and petty preservations of his own immediate sphere. 
And if every miui who has the interest of Art and of History at 
heart, would at once devote himself earnestly — not to enrich 
his own collection — not even to enlighten his own ueigbboun 
or investigate his own jjarish- territory — but to far-sighted KcA 
/('(■fi-sighted endeavour in the great field of Europe, there ii 
yet time to do much. An association might be formed, 
thoroughly organised so as to maintain active watchers enJ 
agents iu evei-y town of importance, who, in the first place, 



Bhould funiisli Uie society with a perfect accouut of every 
monumeDt of interest iii it» neigbbourbooil, luid then with a 
yearly or half-yearly report of the state of such monuments, 
and of the changes proposed to he made upon tbem ; the so- 
ciety then furnishing funds, either to buy, freehold, such 
buildings or other works of untiansferable ai't as at any time 
might be offered for sale, or to assist their proprietors, whether 
private individuals or pubhc bodies, in the mainteuauce of 
such guardianship as was really necessary for their safety ; 
and exerting itself, with all tbe influence which such an asso- 
ciation would rapidly command, to prevent unwise restoration, 
and unnecessary destruction. 

Such a society would of eoui'se be rewarded only by the 
consciousness of its usefulness. Ita funds would have to be 
BUpphefl, in pure self-denial, by ita members, who would be 
required, so far as they assisted it, to give up the pleasure of 
purchasing prints or pictures for their own walls, that they 
might save pictures which in their lifetime they might never 
behold ; — they would have to forego the enlargement of tlieii' 
own estates, that they might buy, fur a European property, 
ground on which their feet might never tread. But ia it ab- 
surd to believe that men are capable of doing tliis? Is tbe 
love of art altogether a selfish principle in tbe heart? and are 
ita emotions altogether incompatible with the exertions of 
self-denial, or enjoyments of generosity ? 

I make this appeal at the risk of incurring only contempt 
for my Utopionism, But I should forever reproach myself if 
I were prevented from making it by such a risk ; and I ^iray 
those who may be disposed in anywise to favour it, to remem- 
ber that it must bo answered at once or never. Tbe nest five 
years determine wliat is to be saved^what destroyed. The 
restorations have actually begun like cancers on every impor- 
tant piece of Gothic architecture in Christendom ; the question 
ia only how much can yet be saved. All projects, all pursuits, 
having reference to art, ai'e at this moment of less importance 
than those which are simply protective. There is time enough 
for everything else. Time enough for teaching — time enough 
for criticising — time enough for inventing. But time little 
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enough for saving. Hereafter we cun create, but it is nov 
only that we can preserve. By the exertion of great national 
powers, and under the guidance of enlightened monarchs, we 
may raise magnificent temples and gorgeous cities ; we may 
furnish labour for the idle, and interest for the ignorant But 
the power neither of emperors, nor queens, nor kingdoms, can 
ever print again upon the sands of time the efS^ced footsteps 
of departed generations, or gather together from the dust the 
stones which had been stamped with the spirit of our anoes- 
tor& 



THE END. 



